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A Forty-Passenger Automobile. 


A sightseeing automobile which differs from those 
heretofore in use in that the seats are terraced so that 
each passenger has an unobstructed view has recently been 
built by the Fischer Motor Vehicle Company of Hoboken, 
N. J., for the New York Auto Transfer Company. The 
vehicle is shown in Fig. 1, and in size and seating capacity 
is probably the largest of its class that has ever been put 
into active service. There are eight rows of seats, each 
accommodating five passengers comfortably, or six if need 
be, so that the maximum seating capacity is 46, exclu- 
sive of the operator. Each row of seats is 5 inches higher 
than the one in front, and is made to open near its center, 
the last seat excepted, to facilitate the entering and leav- 
ing of passengers. The general dimensions of the automo- 
bile are: Length, 18 feet 6 inches; width, 7 feet 7 inches; 
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problem of driving a heavy truck or bus is much more 
involved than the driving of an ordinary light pleasure 
vehicle. With the latter, the sudden jump made in start- 
ing when the gears are engaged is absorbed without dis- 
comfort by the springs and the slipping of the wheels 
This would not be permissible in a heavy machine, as it 
would shake the load and soon destroy the tires. It is 
then necessary to employ some power means which has 
greater elasticity than a gasoline motor, and steam and 
electricity are the only recourses. A steam driven vehicle 
has certain disadvantages, principally in complications 
attending the use of a boiler, and an all electric system 
requires the carrying of a very large storage battery, 
which is in danger of being over-discharged or of causing 
the vehicle to become stalled if the driver does not pay 
careful attention to the condition of the battery and 
his distance from a charging station. The advantages in 


Fig. 1.—The New Terraced Automcbile: 18 Feet 6 Inches Long, 7 Feet 7 Inches Wide: Weighs 13.000 Pounds Unloaded: 
Capacity, 40 to 46 Passengers. 


wheel base, 10 feet 3 inches; gauge, 6 feet 5 inches; 
weight (empty), 13,000 pounds; speed, 10 miles per hour. 

The power equipment consists of the Fischer combined 
gasoline and electric system, wherein a gasoline engine 
is used to drive a dynamo, and the latter to furnish 
current to motors geared to the rear wheels. A small 
storage battery is connected in multiple with the motors 
and the engine runs continuously. The storage battery 
thus serves as a reservoir of energy, being charged when 
the motors are consuming less than the full generated 
current, and discharging when the motor load exceeds 
the normal capacity of the dynamo. At first thought it 
may seem an uneconomical system, inasmuch as there is 
an undeniable loss of efficiency in the three transforma- 
tions—namely, from the engine to the generator, from 
the generator to the storage battery, and finally from the 
storage battery to the motor. It must be remembered, 
however, that there are only two of these losses which are 
considerable, inasmuch as the storage battery handles 
only the balancing current, most of the electric power be- 
ing transmitted direct from the dynamo to the motors. 
The disadvantages, however, are more than offset by the 
gains made in other directions. In the first place, the 





the combination system are elasticity in starting; a con- 
trol that has a greater range than is possible with change 
searing and is more easily manipulated ; the ability to run 
any distance, limited only by the capacity of the gasoline 
and water tanks; a storage battery which is light, its 
capacity being only that necessary to care for the un- 
balanced load, and which is never discharged below its 
efficient range, ard ‘ast, and perhaps most important, 
the use of the gasoline engine at its most efficient speed, 
for it is well known that the economical performance of a 
gasoline engine is limited to but a small range. 

The general construction of the chassis is similar to 
that of other heavy vehicles built by this company. The 
frame is built of channel steel, the wheels are of the 
wooden artillery type, with solid rubber tires, front 
wheels 36 inches in diameter by 6 inches tread, and rear, 
42 inches in diameter by 7 inches tread. The front axle 
is of wrought iron, built on the bridge truss principle, 
giving the greatest strength for the amount of material 
used. The parts of the front axle, including the steering 
knuckle and springs, are shown in Fig. 2. The rear axle, 
shown in Figs. 3 and 4, consists of a diamond shaped 
steel frame, supporting two electric motors, each geared 
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with a double reduction to one-half of the divided live 
axle so that no differential gear is required. The gears 
are on the inner ends of the motor shaft, and are all 
inclosed in a single casing. The outer ends of the motor 
shafts carry drums for the brake mechanism. The whole 
forms a complete self contained driving unit, partly rest- 
ing on the wheels and partly spring suspended from the 
body of the vehicle. The front springs are of the platform 
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magnetic flux travels. The contact breaker is placed in 
this gap, so that the spark is reduced by the effect of the 
magnetic blow-out, greatly prolonging the life of the con 
tacts. As a precaution, two of these interrupters are 
placed on the machine, either one of which may be set 
in operation by the throwing over of a double throw 
switch, and when one fails to act there is always the 
other as a reserve. 
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Fig. 2.—Front Axle, Steering Knuckles and Platform Spring. 


type and the rear ones half elliptic. The steering is done 
by a horizontal hand wheel through a rack and pinion 
and a rod connecting to a knuckle arm. 

The disposition of the parts of the machinery may be 
seen in Fig. 5, which shows a sectional elevation and 
plan of the vehicle. Fig. 6 shows the engine generator set. 
The engine, made under the company’s own patents, has 
four 5% x 6% inch cylinders placed in horizontal opposed 





The lubrication of the engine is accomplished by grav- 
ity through a system of small brass pipes running to each 
rubbing part. Instead of regulating the supply to each 
pipe by a needle valve, the constricted opening through 
which is always likely to clog, a novel feeder is used, 
which was also invented by Mr. Nilson. The principle 
of this feeder is shown in Fig. 7. Fundamentally the 
feeder consists of a brass drum, A, rotated by mechanical 
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Fig. 3.—Rear Axle as Seen from Behind with Gear Case Removed. 


pairs, and runs at 550 revolutions per minute. A jump 
spark igniter is used with an induction coil for each cyl- 
inder, the primary circuits of all being broken by a single 
vibrator. A rotary contact maker, or commutator, driven 
by a connection with the engine, directs the secondary 
current successively to the spark plugs of the four cylin- 
ders. The coils are placed as near the engine as possible 
for the reason that it is difficult to insulate the secondary 
wires. For the same reason four coils are used instead 
of one. The interrupter is placed near the operator’s 
seat and is of a form embodying a noved idea patented by 
Lars Nilson, chief engineer of the company. The arma- 
ture is in two pieces, with a gap between across which 


means and dipping in a bath of lubricant. A stationary 
semicylindrical sheet, C, partly encircles the drum, and 
is held a certain distance from its surface by springs and 
spacing points. If the oil is heavy this limits the quantity 
taken up by adhesion to the drum, and if the oil is light 
assists in raising it by capillary attraction. Connected 
with the inlet of each of the oil pipes is a brass spring 
brush, BE, which bears on the drum and lifts from it a 
certain quantity of the oil, depending upon the width of 
the tapered end of the finger. To increase the supply to 
any pipe a small piece is cut off from the brush to widen 
the end, and to decrease it the taper is sharpened. 

The crank case of the engine is extended to form a 
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tioned among the advantages of the combined system. It - 


dynamo. An automatic magnetic throttle governs the en- is not necessary to crank the engine by hand, or even : 
gine, according to the demand of the motor, regardless of for the operator to leave his seat in order to start it. By ’ 
the speed of the vehicle. This throttle is connected with closing a switch the dynamo is caused to run as a motor, 


sub-base for a Sprague 10-kilowatt, 120-volt, shunt wound 
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Fig. 4.—Rear Axle from Above, Showing Motors and Gearing 
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Fig. 5.—Elevation and Plan, Showing the Arrangement of the Parts. 


the operator’s speed controller, so that when on the off drawing current from the storage battery until the engine 
position the engine is throttled slightly, but not enough is up to speed, then the gasoline is turned on and the 
to stop it. As soon as the controller is moved to any of igniter started. The engine can be stopped at any time 
its running positions the magnetic device operates, draw- by shutting off the gasoline supply and opening the ig- 


ing the throttle open. The arrangement for starting the  niter circuit. 
engine is a unique feature, which should have been men- The storage battery consists of 48 cells of chloride 
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accumulators, made by the Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, with a total capacity of 136 am- 
pere hours at a three-hour rate of discharge. The 
motors are of Sprague make, series wound, of 7% horse- 
power each, and will stand a 200 per cent. overload for a 
half hour, and 100 per cent. for an hour. Weston volt and 
amueters are provided on the dash board. A two-way 
switch connected with the voltmeter enables the opera- 
ator to read the pressure at the dynamo or at the battery 
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ference to revise the scale of wages. This conference 
will be held at an early date, when each side will appoint 


a conference committee. 
a 


The Ferris Wheel. 


At the Chicago Exposition of 1893 the Ferris Whee! 
formed one of the features of greatest engineering inter- 
est. After the exposition with its crowds of visitors was 


rs 





Fig. 6—The Engine Generator Set. 


to ascertain its condition of discharge. The gasoline tank 
holds 28 gallons, or sufficient for a run of 90 to 100 miles, 
depending upon the condition of the roads. 

The controller is of the series-parallel type similar to 
that used on street railways, and gives five forward and 
two reverse speeds. With the controller on the first 
running position the motors are in series with each other 





7.—Detuils of the Oil Feeder. 


Fig. 


and with a resistance; on the second the resistance is cut 
out, leaving the motors in series with one another; on 
the third, the fields are in multiple, and the armatures 
are in series with each other and with the fields; on the 
fourth, the armatures are in multiple and the fields in 
series with each other and with the armatures, and on 
the fifth, the motors are in multiple, with the field and 
armature of each in series. The two reverse speeds are 
obtained with the same connections used for the two 
slowest speeds, but with the current passed in the oppo- 
site direction through the windings. 

—_——_3--e——_—__ 


The Manufacturers’ Association of Pittsburgh has 
sent a request to the boiler makers’ helpers for a con- 


over, the operation of the wheel became unprofitable and 
it was sold. The St. Louis Exposition has furnished an- 
other opportunity to profitably exploit it, and the present 
owners of the wheel, the Chicago House Wrecking Com- 
pany, removed the wheel to St. Louis and set it up on 
the Exposition grounds. The total weight of the wheel 
and its fittings was some 4,200 tons, and 175 freight cars 
were required to transport it. So long a time has elapsed 
since the original description of the wheel was published 
that the following brief résumé of its design and princi- 
pal dimensions will doubtless interest many readers: 

The wheel is built upon the bicycle principle, with im- 
mense tension spokes, 2 and 15-16 inches in diameter. 
The wheel is 250 feet in diameter and stands 264 feet 
high. In reality it is two wheels securely braced together. 
Between the outer rims of these wheels the eleven-ton 
cars are suspended on 6%-inch pins, 6 feet long. These 
cars are 13 feet wide, 26 feet long, 9 feet high, and will 
carry 60 persons eagh. There are 36 of them, so the total 
capacity of the wheel is 2,160 persons. At several times 
in its history the wheel has been filled to its capacity. 
‘The axle of the wheel is a solid steel forging, 32 inches in 
diameter and 45 feet long. The solid bronze bearings 
upon which it rests are each 6 feet long and contain 
nearly two tons of metal. The weight of the wheel is 
carried upon two four-post towers, 6 feet square on top 
and 40 x 50 feet at the base. These in turn rest upon 
solid concrete and steel beam pillars, which are carried 
down to solid rock, 26 feet below the surface of the 
ground. The towers are anchored to the bottom of this 
mass of concrete by 2 x 6 inch eye-bars, so that the wheel 
is perfectly safe, even in the most violent storms. The 
side vibration of the wheel in an 80 mile an hour wind 
is less than % inch. The wheel is run by a double re 
versing engine with cylinders 30 x 48 inches, capable of 
developing 2000 horse-power. The power is applied 
through a series of cogs to a sprocket chain which en- 
gages wide cogs on the outside of each rim. 

Two revolutions are given each passenger, and the 
time required is from 20 to 30 minutes. 
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The Porteous Portable Metal Melting Furnace. 


A metal melting furnace in portable form is a thing 
that so far as is known has never been manufactured be- 
fore. The one illustrated on this page is made by the 
John Porteous Mfg. Company, 525 Reading Road, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and is claimed to have shown itself by tests 
to be a most economical and convenient furnace. It is 
intended primarily for foundry use in the making of 
light castings, but is adapted for various purposes requir- 
ing the melting of brass, copper, zinc, aluminum, tin, 
lead, steel, cast iron and malleable iron. Among its ad- 
vantages are that it does away with crucibles, ladles and 
coke, oil or gas being the fuel, and that it may be handled 
with perfect comfort. It is commendable for special 
jobs wanted in a hurry, as a heat can be taken off every 
hour and there is no necessity of waiting for a cupola. 
Among its special uses are the burning of rail joints on 
railroads, the brazing of copper tubes or any other kind 
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withstand from 300 to 400 heats before it must be re- 
newed. The two front wheels revolve on a ball bearing 
fifth wheel and the truck may be steered by a lever at- 
tached to the front wheels. It is propelled by a series of 
gear wheels or with a side rod, at the convenience of the 
operator, and is designed to run on a rail truck road laid 
on the foundry floor. 

If oil is the fuel used it is forced into the furnace 
through an opening at one end of the shaft by a small 
rotary pump and the blast is afforded by a blower. If 
natural gas is used the procedure is the same as for any 
gas furnace, the gas entering through the hole in the 
shaft. Where electrical power is available the furnace 
is equipped with a motor for driving the fan and pump, 
but it may also be had with pulley instead for belt con- 
nection. The engraving shows an oil fed furnace, with 
motor drive. The suction pipe for the oil may be seen at 
the extreme right, leading to the rotary oil pump. The 
supply to the furnace is controlled by a valve, and any 
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of heavy copper work, softening asphalt and tempering 
and hardening steel. 

When the metal is ready for pouring, the furnace, 
being mounted on a four-wheeled truck} may be conveyed 
to any part of the foundry and the metal poured from the 
lip shaped opening directly into the gate hole. The fur- 
nace is supported by two grooved trunnions rolling on the 
horizontal surfaces of two uprights. It may be rolled 
from side to side by a pilot wheel and worm gear, al- 
lowing a lateral movement of a 10 or 12 inch radius, 
and the spout may be quickly and easily adjusted to the 
gate hole by the long vertical lever. When the furnace 
has been poured it is recharged and run back and con- 
nected to the fuel supply. The fuel is either crude oil 
or natural gas. The time required to connect or discon- 
nect the furnace is not over five seconds. 

The furnaces are manufactured regularly in three 
sizes, of 300, 600 and 1000 pounds capacity, respectively, 
and larger sizes may be had on special order. It is 
simple in construction, positive in movement and has no 
delicate devices requiring frequent repairs. The shell is 
made of 5-16-inch plate steel and is divided lengthwise 
into two parts, bolted together on the sides and ends. 
The shell is lined with a layer of cement and fire brick 
to a thickness of about 4 inches. The lining is said to 


surplus returns to the oil tank through an escape valve 
and an overflow pipe. The motor is on the same shaft 
with the fan and is geared to the pump. The oil pipe 
leads to the furnace through the elbow connecting the 
fan discharge with the furnace, and both may be discon- 
nected by unscrewing a union joint. The hand wheel 
for propelling the furnace is on the opposite side from 
that shown and connects with the axle of the rear wheels 
through gears, which may be dimly seen in the figure. 

To operate the furnace the motor is connected with a 
source of electric current and the furnace with the fuel 
supply by. means of a union joint. The furnace is then 
fired by a lighted torch and the air and oil are turned on 
slowly. In a few seconds the oil is thoroughly ignited 
and the flame plays directly on the metal in the furnace. 
When the metal is at the required heat the air and oil 
are turned off and the furnace is disconnected and 
wheeled to the molds. 

When the bricks at the top of the furnace become 
worn the barre] may be rolled over and the spout at- 
tached to the opposite side at an opening there provided, 
but normally covered with a circular plate. The plate 
is then placed over the old hole, after it has been plugged 
up with fire clay. 

It is stated that a given quantity of metal may be 
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melted in this furnace at about one-quarter of the cost 
of melting the same quantity in crucibles, as a result of a 
saving in fuel and labor expense and a decreased loss of 
metal in melting. For softening asphalt pavement the 
furnace is turned downward so as to direct the flame 
upon the surface to be softened. For rail joint burning 
the truck is made to fit any gauge track, so that the metal 
ean be poured directly upon the joint. 





The Eight-Hour Inquiry. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., September 20, 1904.—The work 
of gathering data for the report of the Bureau of Labor 
upon the questions submitted by the Labor Committee of 
the House of Representatives as to the advisability of 
the enactment of the so called Gompers eight-hour bill 
is now progressing rapidly, and the matter will be in 
shape’ for final analysis before November 1. While it is 
too early to definitely forecast the conclusions of the 
Bureau, there is very good reason to believe that the re- 
port will not be found to support the arguments of the 
friends of this extraordinary measure. 

From all the data obtainable with regard to the 
specific questions submitted by Congress, as well as from 
the great volume of literature bearing upon the general 
subject of hours of labor, the Bureau officials are con- 
vinced that the general tendency is now toward shorter 
hours by natural evolution, and that the progress of this 
movement in the United States is more rapid than in any 
other country in the world, taking into account tue great 
variety of domestic industries and the conditions under 
which they were established. On the other hand, no 
evidence has been obtained by the Bureau indicating 
that legislation, either State or Federal, has in the long 
run assisted the movement. In isolated cases, and espe- 
cially with reference to such police regulation of indus- 
tries as the limiting of the hours of labor of women and 
children, the passage of laws has aided in reducing the 
length of the workday in certain industries, but in almost 
all cases, where the lenziu of the work day has been cut 
down there has been either a decrease in wages paid per 
day or such an increase in the unit cost of output as to 
reduce consumption, and hence to diminish the demand 
for labor. The labor leaders appear to have ignored 
entirely the direct effect of the shorter work day, which 
increases the labor cost and diminishes the demand for 
the output. Under certain conditions when the demand 
is very great this labor cost may advance considerably 
without visible effect, but viewed broadly it appears that 
where the cost of production is materially increased by a 
reduction in the hours of labor, the result is a diminished 
demand that promptly affects the particular class of 
labor engaged in the industry. 

Few Plants on Eight-Hour Basis. 


The first series of schedules sent out by the bureau to 
manufacturers have been returned, and are now being col- 
lated. They include two classes of industries—namely, 
those now working on an eight-hour basis and those 
which have reduced the hours of labor, but are still 
working more than eight hours. Very few establishments 
have been found operating on an eight-hour basis outside 
the iron foundries, building trades, cigar factories and 
granite cutting concerns, and the data received from 
these industries are far from conclusive. A salient fea- 
ture of the information received is the fact that even in 
those trades working eight hours there is no limit of over- 
time, and hence the experience of manufacturers and pro- 
ducers in these lines sheds no light upon the probable ef- 
fect of the Gompers bill, which abolishes overtime and 
establishes a hard and fast eight-hour day, with a pen- 
alty upon the manufacturer for every minute he may per- 
mit one of his employees to work in excess of the stipu- 
lated time. 

It has been decided to conduct the canvass of those 
concerns having Government contracts clearly not ex- 
empt under the terms of the Gompers bill, by employing 
special agents to visit the plants and obtain the desired 
data direct from the books. This work is now being 
pushed as rapidly as possible, and, as foreshadowed in 
this correspondence some weeks ago, the only concerns 
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included in the bureau’s list are the shipbuilders, the 
armor plate makers and a few firms engaged in the pro- 


-duction of heavy forgings for ordnance. To this list will 


probably be added a few manufacturers of heavy ma- 
chinery and two or three concerns outside of shipyards 
that have from time to time taken contracts for the con- 
struction of dry docks. Careful examination of the testi- 
mony given before the House and Senate Labor commit- 
tees since the Gompers bill was first presented has dem- 
onstrated to the bureau officials that it would be a waste 
of time to attempt to gather the opinions of the ship- 
builders and other Government contractors referred to 
as to the desirability of the enactment of the Gompers 
bill. Nearly every prominent concern is already on rec- 
ord as strongly opposed to the measure, and the great ma- 
jority have declared that if it should become a law they 
would be forced to abandon Government work. 


The ** Connecticut »-** Louisiana” Contest. 

When the report is submitted to Congress it will 
probably contain a brief but interesting chapter on the 
contest between the New York Navy Yard and the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company in the 
construction of the sister battle ships “ Connecticut ” and 
“ Louisiana.” By the time the report is ready statistics 
will be available showing the progress of these two ves- 
sels and the cost of same from the time the keels were 
laid until they were launched. The labor leaders have 
recently endeavored to make capital of the fact that the 
“ Connecticut” is only 3 or 4 per cent. behind the 
*“ Louisiana,” figuring on the same number of days since 
the laying of the keel, and the deduction is made that 
this disproves the contention of shipbuilders that it would 
be impracticable to construct a battle ship under the Gom- 
pers bill. The fallacies in this argument are obvious. In 
the first place, both yards were expected to make such 
arrangements as would insure the completion of both 
vessels within the contract time, and no limit was placed 
upon the number of men to be employed, the only issue be- 
ing the relative cost of the two ships. In the second place, 
while the New York yard has operated nominally on 
an eight-hour basis, overtime is allowed, and any emer- 
gency is regarded as sufficient excuse for employing a 
force of men for any reasonable period. 

The statements with regard to the impracticability 
of the Gompers bill as applied to a shipyard, which were 
presented with much force by practical men in the employ 
of the Cramps, dealt almost exclusively with the difficul- 
ties that would follow the abolition of overtime, which, it 
was claimed would prove a tremendous handicap to the 
shipbuilder, especially during the operations which fol- 
low the launching of the ship, including installing the 
machinery and putting the armor and armament in place, 
when conditions of tide and weather frequently make 
it necessary to continue the work of certain gangs con- 
siderably beyond the ordinary limits. Ww. L. C. 

—— +.—-e—_____ 


Wire Cables Adopted For New York’s New “ Man- 
hattan "’ Bridge.—By its approval of the plans of Bridge 
Commissioner Best, last Thursday, the Municipal Art 
Commission of New York settled the much mooted ques- 
tion of whether eye bar or wire cables should be used 
in the construction of the proposed Manhattan Bridge, 
which is to span the Kast River at a point between the 
Brooklyn and New East River bridges. The plans 
of Commissioner Best, which were approved by the com- 
mission, call for wire cables. Now that this controversy 
is terminated, advertisements for bids will be issued as 
soon as the specifications can be prepared. 

> +e 

Metal workers employed by the Link-Belt Machinery 
Company, Chicago, who had gone out on strike in sym- 
pathy with the machinists in May, decided last week, in 
defiance of the orders of the business agents, to return 
as individuals and make application for work. The su- 
perintendent of the plant informs us that a number of 
such men have already applied for their old jobs, but 
could not be employed inasmuch as their positions had 
long since been filled with nonunion men, who had be- 
come proficient in their work, and would be retained as 
long as they gave efficient service. 














An Improved System for Handling and Check- 
ing Baggage in the St. Louis Union Station. 





To expedite the handling of baggage and express mat- 
ter and do away with the danger and inconvenience to 
patrons incident to trucking baggage on passenger plat- 
forms and across tracks, a new system has been installed 
at the Union Station at St. Louis by the owner, the St. 
Louis Terminal Transfer Company. The train shed, 
which was 800 feet long, has been extended 150 feet, and a 
subway constructed underneath the tracks large enough 
to accommodate q great many teams and aford an under- 
ground storage warehouse for baggage. There are 32 
tracks in the station. which are now served by 17 bag- 
gage elevators, the shafts for these being placed between 
each pair of tracks. From the baggage cars the trunks, 
&c., are lowered on these elevators to a transfer platform 
beneath, where they are either loaded on teams for de- 
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nished by three 40 horse-power, one 33 horse-power and 
one 7% horse-power Westinghouse alternating current 
motors, each driving a Connellsville blower through a 
Morse rocker joint chain. 

Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
were the general engineers for the entire baggage hand- 
ling system, and the tube system was installed under the 
direction of Mr. Townsend, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Lamson Consolidated Store Service Company of 
Boston, Mass. 

a 

The Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh has 
been ‘ncorporated with a capital of $25,000. The new 
company is a corporation and will take over the business 
of Taylor-Wilson & Co., Limited. Grand avenue, Alle- 
gheny, Pa., manufacturers of machine welded gears and 
other machinery. The Taylor-Wilson Company is now 
building a large new plant at McKee’s Rocks, Pittsburgh, 
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Underground Baggage Receiving Station, from Which the Checks Are Distributed through Pneumatic Tubes to the 
Transfer Stations. 


livery about the city or in case of transfer are trucked 
to the foot of the elevator serving the proper outgoing 
track. 

A pneumatic tube system has been installed for trans- 
ferring baggage checks from the baggage room to the 35 
separate transfer stations. When the passenger pur- 
chases his ticket he has only to step to the adjoining 
booth, where he secures a claim check for his baggage, and 
a corresponding check is sent by tube to the underground 
receiving station, where his baggage has meanwhile been 
taken. The check is then sent to the transfer sta- 
_ tion corresponding to the traveler’s destination, as shown 
by his ticket. The accompanying half-tone shows a view 
of the receiving station from which the tubes radiate to 
the 35 underground transfer stations. The tube system 
was installed by the Lamson Pneumatic Service Company, 
and comprises some 8 miles of 3-inch brass tubing. It is 
capable of carrying 12,000 baggage checks per hour during 
the day and early evening turn when the work is heavy. 
Ordinarily, the cartridges are drawn through the tubes 
by vacuum, but during the lighter hours, late at night and 
early in the morning, the system is reversed so that the 
eartridges are driven to their destination by air under 
pressure, this arrangement being the most economical 
when the service is light. The necessary power is fur- 





which the concern expects to occupy about January 1. It 
is stated that a rush order for 25,000 boxes of tin plate 
has been secured by the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company from the Japanese Government. The order 
will be filled at the Shenango Works of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company at New Castle. Pa., and will 
be shipped out as fast as possible. 


The Cuban Government has awarded the West End 
Rolling Mill Company & Chain Works, Lebanon, Pa., 
their annual contract- for heavy chain cable for harbor 
use. This is a duplicate of a contract given to the West 
End Rolling Mill a year ago. This contract, with the one 
recently secured from the United States Government, 
Philippines, assure them steady work for some months in 
their chain department. 


Sixty new fire proof cars have lately been put into 
commission in the subway of the Metropolitan Railway 
in Paris. In addition to the fire proof qualities, which 
have been severely tested, they are claimed to have 
great powers for resisting collision. They have seating 
accommodation for 74 passengers and room for 45 more 
standing. 
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Automatic Lubrication of Rolling Mills. 


A company has recently been incorporated in St. 
Louis, Mo., known as the American Automatic Lubri- 
cating Company, to manufacture and sell a newly in- 
vented automatic swab greaser for rolling mills. The 
present practice among rolling mills is to grease the roll 
necks by hand, and it frequently happens, because of lack 
of skill or neglect of duty on the part of the greaser, 
that the necks get hot, resulting in the breaking of the 
rolls. Another difficulty frequently attending hand greas- 
ing is that grease is apt to seep in between the rolls, 
causing plates or sheets to pinch, damaging both rolls 
and product. 

The above named company believes that it has over- 
come these difficulties by means of the mechanical ap- 
paratus illustrated herewith. It consists of a swab, A, 
attached to an endless chain, which passes through a 
grease box, B. The chain is driven by a sprocket and 
pulley at C, and is supported by other sprockets so that 
it will pass between the two upper and two lower roll 
necks at D and B, greasing both. A wiper is arranged 
above the grease box, at F, to remove surplus grease from 
the swab. It is stated that each set of rolls in a rolling 
mill requires 200 pounds of grease in 24 hours, when 
lubricated by hand, while this device gives perfect lubri- 
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1400 degrees F., the tuyere pipes were, of course, gen- 
erally bright red; but it was noted occasionally that only 
two or three of the six tuyeres were so, the others being 
black, showing that nearly all the blast was passing 
through the red hot ones. By partially closing the valves 
in the tuyere stocks of the hotter ones, the others could 
be reddened, and the blast thereby more evenly dis- 
tributed. 

Subsequently a direct experiment showed that the 
volume of blast which was entering the furnace through 
75 square inches of total tuyere area would pass out into 
the open air throug. 30 square inches at the same pres- 
sure, providing that the resistance was in the stock, and 
not in the tuyere. Probably this condition exists ap- 
proximately at all blast furnaces. Many years ago John 
M. Hartman invented a device to show at a glance the 
distribution of the biast. As I remember it, it throttled 
the blast at each tuyere stock, thus maintaining a slightly 
higher pressure in the bustle windpipe than in the fur- 
nace, so that a blast pressure gauge, applied to each 
tuyere below the throttling diaphragm, would show the 
pressure in each tuyere. If it was equal to the bustle 
pipe pressure, it indicated an obstruction in the zone 
of that particular tuyere. 

While it is easy to demonstrate blast wandering, the 
remedy is not so apparent. Maintaining a considerably 





The American Swab Greaser for Rolling Mills. 


cation with 80 pounds of grease in the same period. The 

bearings are said to be kept perfectly cool by this means, 

and at the same time surplus grease is prevented from 

finding its way onto the rolls, where it is likely to injure 

the plate. Herrick J. Gray, general manager of the com- 

pany, has his office in the Commercial Building, St. Louis. 
—— —_ —~ 0 


Blast Wandering in Furnaces. 


In a paper on “Special Forms of Blast Furnace 
Charging Apparatus,” read before the Lake Superior 
meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
T. F. Witherbee of Durango, Mexico, says: 

It is currently reported that the modern large fur- 
naces (from 90 feet up) have not proved very satisfactory, 
so far as regularity of working and fuel economy are con- 
cerned. In the West several have been blown out, after a 
few weeks’ run, for decapitation and other changes, and the 
manager of one of the largest groups of furnaces in the 
United States predicted that the two which his company 
had under construction would not surpass the stacks 
85 x 18 feet in size, except in quantity of product. The 
performance of these furnaces has more than confirmed 
his judgment, since they have never consumed less than 
2000 pounds of fuel per ton of iron. It seems incredible 
that an addition of a foot or two to bosh diameter and 
15 or 20 feet to hight should be attended with such un- 
satisfactory results as are reported. One of my cor- 
respondents attributes this experience to a “ wandering ”’ 
of the blast, which is very possible, since the conditions 
for such a wandering are provided by the (from the one 
point of view) excessive tuyere area. J 

At an anthracite furnace, with blast heated to about 


higher pressure in the bustle pipe may tend to remedy 
the evil, but so long as the method of charging keeps the 
center relatively more open, it will not be «practicable 
to reduce the tuyere area; for, in such a case, the open 
center would ve burned out, and the most serious of all 
biast furnace derangements, a. ring scaffold, would be 
set up, with its accompanying dust throwing, slips and 
so called explosions. 

Perhaps any defects in working, which may have been 
shown by the “ Jumbo” furnaces, are due, not to the size 
of the stacks, but to the way in which the materials, in- 
cluding the blast, have been distributed. If their re- 
ported fuel consumption could be brought down to the 
best records of the smaller furnaces, it would represent 
a saving of over $100,000 per annum for each furnace—a 
sum of sufficient importance to justify the slightly in- 
creased complication of the charging apparatus. 

It will be a surprise if the monster Buffalo furnaces 
do not even surpass this fuel economy, not on account of 
any extra superheated blast that may be at their com-, 
mand, but by reason of their improved charging appa- 
ratus, which, to my mind, shows a step in the right 
direction. 

It is to be understood that whatever reference has 
been made to large furnaces applies to a few specific 
cases, reported to me, which may not be typical ones. 
Moreover, in these cases, fuel economy may have been 
sacrificed for quantity of product, as is sometimes in- 
tentionally done for good commercial reasons. 

The main purpose of this paper is to present the 
suggestion that better results in running might be had 
by charging nearer to the center. so as to have a more 
resistant column of materials there to blow against, 
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thereby enabling the reduction of the tuyere area enough 
to minimize blast wandering and its train of evils. As 
the matter now stands, we are obliged to use, with large 
bells, tuyeres from 50 to 60 per cent. too large, and thus 
practically to surrender all control of the blast at the 
bustle pipe, from whicu it can enter the furnace through 
any tuyeres offering a relatively smaller resistance. 


a ————_ 
Wood’s Improved Waste Heat Water Tube 
Boiler. 


The feasibility of utilizing the waste heat from blast 
furnaces in the production of steam has been demon- 
strated by the many more or less successful attempts 
which have been made. Usually a boiler of some stand- 
ard type is selected and modified in its setting and con- 
nections to adapt it to the conditions of such special 
service, though the result is often a somewhat cumber- 
some outfit. In seeking for improvements in the design 
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In this boiler the water circulation is uninterrupted, 
as provision is made for the passing of the whole volume 
of water at unchecked speed, no matter how rapid it may 
be. Half of the tubes convey the hotter ascending cur- 
rent while the other half return the cooler descending 
current. The first and most intense heat strikes the 
lower half of the first bank of tubes and expands the 
water, which rises to the top, where the commingled 
steam escapes. This increases the density of the water, 
which then descends through the second bank of tubes 
back to the first, and thus the circulation continues in- 
definitely. 

The manner of introducing the feed water also tends 
to accelerate the movement. The feed pipe passes 
through the center of the steam drum and down the rear 
neck, ending at a sufficient hight in the rear header to 
avoid disturbing or agitating the sediment. It cools the 
surrounding water, increasing the difference in specific 
gravity of the columns of water. Most of the particles 
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Wood's Water Tube Boiler as Arranged to Use the Waste Heat From a Blast Furnace. 


of an apparatus especially intended for this class of work 
the first aim naturally would be to put it in a more com- 
pact form. This has been done in the boiler recently 
patented by John Wood, Jr., of Conshohocken, Pa., and 
manufactured by a company bearing the inventor’s name, 
having its main office in the Betz Building, in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. It places a large amount of power in a small 
space compared with the old type of boiler, and particular 
attention is called to the simple construction and the ac- 
cessibility, both externally and internally, for cleaning. 

The boilers are swung over the furnace from an iron 
frame of rolled I-beams and channels. They are inde- 
pendent of the brick work, making a strong, durable 
structure in which no cast iron is used. The waste prod- 
ducts of the blast furnace pass through an uptake enter- 
ing the combustion chamber at the front end of the boiler, 
thence passing among and around the lower bank of 
tubes, then the upper bank, and finally under the drum 
to the stack, which is placed at the rear. A fire brick 
tile partition separates the two banks of tubes and ex- 
tends to within 3 feet of the rear tube heads. Similarly 
a fire brick arch is placed over the upper bank to within 
3 feet of the front tube heads. The stack may be placed 
on top of the setting, as shown in the illustration, or at 
any other convenient location and connected by a flue. 





held in suspension are, by reason of the heated state of 
the water, of so much greater specific gravity that they 
full with the down currents and are deposited in the rear 
drum at the lowest point of the boiler, where the blow- 
off is connected. 

The accessibility of all parts through hand holes or 
p.an holes permits the replacing of a tube at little ex- 
pense and facilitates thorough inspecting. 

The accompanying illustration shows two boilers sus- 
pended over one furnace. This is the practice where 
there is a large amount of waste heat, such as is given 
off by tube welding and blast furnaces. They may be set 
singly where there is less available heat, or may be 
mounted in either way for direct firing. In the latter 
form the boiler is practically the same as the Wood’s 
water tube safety boiler, which has been built for many 
years. The principal advantages claimed for both types 
are that all parts are readily accessible through hand 
holes or man holes, permitting the replacing of a tube at 
little expense and facilitating thorough inspecting; that 
there are no bent tubes or tubes of different lengths, and 
no parts of cast iron. There is only one metal used, open 
hearth steel, consequently strains due to unequal expan- 
sion are eliminated, and there are no circulating pipes 
outside of the brick work where the steam may condense. 
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The New Lidgerwood Derrick Swinging Gear. 


For swinging the boom of an ordinary derrick simul- 
taneously with the raising of the boom and the hoist- 
ing of the load, three different types of gear have al- 
ready been put upon the market by the Lidgerwood Mfg. 
Company of New York City. The illustration on this 
page shows a new one, recently designed, which is a 
marked improvement over its predecessors. The new ap- 
paratus consists of a drum shaft carrying two gear 
wheels and two drums, and a friction shaft carrying two 
frictions and pinions. The friction shaft is mounted on 
side stands, and the whole is tied together underneath 
by two recessed flat steel braces, making an independent 
apparatus, which is mounted on an extension of the en- 
gine skids, and fastened to the front ends of the engine 
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The frictions are applied by means of nuts traveling 
on composition sleeves having screw threads which are 
mounted on the friction shaft, and attached by suitable 
connections to an auxiliary shaft carrying the vertical 
operating lever. When this lever is in a central or ver- 
tical position neither friction is engaged. Moving it for- 
ward causes the nuts to travel on their screws, pushing 
one friction cone into engagement and releasing the other, 
and moving the lever back causes the reverse to take 
place. In this simple and effective manner one lever con- 
trols the swinging of the boom. The friction cones are of 
a special type of great holding power, and can readily be 
replaced.when worn without interfering with the main 
parts of the apparatus. 

To take up the slack due to the stretching of the rope, 
one of the swinging drums is loose on the shaft, but pre- 
vented from turning by means of a collar keyed to the 





Lidgerwood Standard Double Friction Drum Engine and Boiler Equipped with No. 4 Boom Swinging Gear. 


bed plate. If preferred, the engine bed plate may be ex- 
tended and the swinging gear mounted upon it. 

The friction shaft is driven by a pinion on the for- 
ward drum shaft next to the winch head. This meshes 
with an idler, which, in turn, drives a gear wheel keyed 
fast to the outer end of the friction shaft. There are two 
cone frictions on the friction shaft, the male parts carry- 
ing the friction woods, being mounted on the shaft with 
feather keys, and the female parts being cast with pin- 
ions and mounted loosely on the shaft. The pinion of 
one drives a gear on the drum shaft, revolving it in one 
direction, while the pinion of the other drives the shaft 
in the opposite direction through an idler pinion. The 
drums are spirally grooved, and the ropes wind over on 
one drum and under on the other. When one of the fric- 
tions is engaged the rope is wound up on one drum and 
unwound on the other drum, and when the other friction 
is engaged the reverse occurs. The ropes are attached to 
the bull wheel of the derrick to swing it in either direc- 
tion. 


shaft on which are lugs or projections fitting into corre- 
sponding recesses in the drum. By loosening the collar 
and moving it back the drum may be revolved until the 
rope is tight. The collar is then moved back into place 
and secured. Placing the drum outside of the bearings 
keeps the ropes leading to the bull wheel out of the way 
of the hoisting and boom lines. 

The No. 4 swinging gear is made on the duplicate 
part system, and all parts are easy to get at. It occupies 
a small amount of space, does not add much to the weight 
of the engine, can be operated easily and quickly, and is 
adapted for severe service. The apparatus can be placed 
upon any of the Lidgerwood standard double drum hoist- 
ing engines, and is a most valuable addition, as it in- 
creases the working capacity of a derrick by doing away 
with the laborious, slow and expensive method of swing- 
ing the boom by hand. The Lidgerwood Mfg. Company 
is showing this new No. 4 swinging gear in Machinery 
Hall, at the St. Louis Exposition, where it is attracting 
considerable attention. 
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The Dunham Low Pressure Steam Trap. 


The operation of the Dunham steam trap depends 
upon a principle radically different from that of the ordi- 
nary form of steam trap, as it does not use floats, springs, 
levers, pots or buckets. The valve stem is directly con- 
nected to a hollow phosphor bronze diaphragm containing 
a volatile fluid, which expands and contracts the walls 
as the temperature varies. The traps act instantly, due 
to the fact that only a small quantity of fluid is placed 
in the diaphragm, and any change in temperature causes 
it either to flash into vapor, developing a pressure which 
closes the valve, or to condense, creating a vacuum which 
draws it open. The fact that the valve remains open 
when not in use makes it a desirable one for heating 
work, as all water and air will then be discharged from 
the system before the steam reaches the trap and closes 
it. Owing to its small size, it may be used in places 
where a bulky trap could not be. It may be adjusted to 
discharge continuously or intermittently, as desired. The 
latter arrangement is preferable on services discharging 
into a closed heater or tank, as the clicking of the valve, 
which can be plainly heard from the outside, indicates 
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opposite side of the cover. This being opened occasion- 
ally keeps the trap thoroughly cleaned of oil or sub- 
stances that might otherwise collect on such low pressure 
service. It is peculiarly adapted for application to oil 
separators and is thoroughly reliable for this class of 
work. 

The low pressure steam trap is made in four sizes, hav- 
ing inlets and outlets %, 1, 114 and 1% inches, respective- 
ly. The smallest trap has a capacity for draining 3500 
linear feet of 1-inch pipe, or will care for 1166 square 
feet of radiating surface. The largest size has a capacity 
for draining 30,500 linear feet of 1-inch pipe and will care 
for 10,166 square feet of radiating surface. 

Two styles of this trap are in use in the service power 
plant at the St. Louis Exposition—namely, the low pres- 
sure, with by-pass, and the standard, the latter operating 
upon a pressure of 150 pounds above atmospheric. A 
distinguishing feature of these traps is that they will 
discharge under varying pressure or against back pres- 
sure without readjustment. The standard trap has a 
balanced valve and, if desired, the low pressure trap 
may also be so fitted by eliminating the by-pass feature. 
This increases the capacity and allows the trap to work 





The Dunham Low Pressure Steam Trap with Parts Removed and Assembled. 


whether or not the trap is working properly. The trap 
is admirably adapted to care for sudden rushes of water, 
as it will open wide instantaneously and close with equal 
rapidity. It is self cleaning and in ordinary service 
will not become gummed, making it likely to stick. The 
material throughout is of phosphor bronze, which has 
excellent wearing qualities and is unaffected by alkaline 
or acid waters, such as corrode iron. Special machines 
are used in the manufacture of the trap, making the parts 
of standard size, so that they are interchangeable. The 
diaphragm is formed of two sheets of bronze brazed to- 
gether at their edges. Under ordinary conditions one 
will last for many years, but in case of any disorder it 
may be quickly removed and a new one substituted. 

The ease with which the trap may be inspected is re- 
markable. No pipe connections need be broken. The 
cover may be screwed off easily by hand after first cool- 
ing it by the application of water. The diaphragm valves 
are then free to be removed. The valve seat may be 
ground without removing the trap from its position on the 
pipe by placing an ordinary brace over the end of the 
valve stem and revolving it until the valve is perfectly 
tight, as will be indicated by the bright surfaces on each 
face. 

The low pressure trap is intended for heating plants 
especially, as it will automatically operate upon pressures 
ranging from a vacuum to 25 pounds. It has a by-pass 
feature, the valve being controlled by the handle en the 


equally well on high or low pressure steam, as very lit- 
tle force is then necessary to move the valve. 

The traps are made by the C. A. Dunham Company, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Oe 

An interesting heat storage system has been installed 
in the London power station of the Kensington & Knights- 
bridge Company for increasing the boiler capacity during 
the period of the “ peak” load. Each of the boilers is of 
the water tube type and capable of evaporating 12,900 
pounds of water per hour. The thermal storage vessels 
are placed directly above the steam and water drums, 
and are about 22 feet long, and 54 inches in diameter. 
During times of light load the vessel is full of water, 
which is warmed by means of coils of live steam. When 
the heavy 'oad comes on the feed from the pumps is 
stopped, and the boilers are fed from the hot water in 
the storage tanks. 


The Portsmouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
recently made a slight readjustment in wages of its em- 
ployees, the men accepting a small reduction in wages. 
The open hearth plant of this company is now in full 
operation. 


The Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Interurban Electric 
line has added a buffet motor car to its equipment, serv- 
ing meals en route. It is capable of running at over 60 
miles an hour. 
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The Gorham Revolving Forge Furnace. 


A furnace burning either oil or gas, and specially suit- 
able for use in connection with bolt headers or forging 


‘machines for heating bolt blanks, wheel spokes and 


similar forgings, has recently been placed on the market 
by the National Machinery Company of Tiffin, Ohio. This 
is known as the Gorham revolving forge furnace and is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. In some re- 
spects it resembles a revolving book case. It is mounted 
on a vertical axis and turns very easily on a ball bearing 
base. Work may be introduced at any or all four sides, 
giving the machine an extra large capacity for the floor 
space occupied. Only one side of the furnace faces the 
operator at a time, so that the discomfort from the heat 
radiated is slight. It is claimed to be more economical 
in the use of fuel than a horizontal furnace of equal 
capacity, as the irons to be heated are placed advan- 
tageously where the hot gases concentrate and the heat is 
most intense. The heating effect is uniform, as the sides 





The Gorham Revolving Forge Furnace. 


are practically equidistant from the burner and will heat 
at the same rate of speed. The furnace is lined on the 
top and sides with commercial size 9-inch fire brick, and 
no special molded tile is required. 

It is operated with either low or high pressure burn- 
ers, the first requiring an air blast under a pressure of 
about 8 ounces per square inch and the other a blast at 
15 pounds or more per square inch. The latter is recom- 
mended as being the most convenient and economical. 
The burner is attached to the base of the furnace and is 
vertical and stationary, requiring no swivel joints. The 
air and oil are emitted in the form of a spray from the 
burner, passing through a flue at the bottom of the cham- 
ber, and, after striking against and passing a baffle plate, 
are ignited. A few vent holes are provided at the top of 
the furnace, but there is no occasion to use a chimney, as 
the combustion is practically perfect and little gas es- 
capes. There are, of course, openings in the sides of the 
heating chamber made by leaving suitable slots between 
the fire brick to admit the material to be heated. Light- 
ing and slag holes are also provided. The arrangement 
of the interior is such that slag is prevented, from flow- 
ing into and clogging the burner flue. 
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The capacity of a machine of this sort is rather in- 
definite, but it is stated to have an approximate output 
per hour of 400 1-inch, 700 %-ineh or 1000 %-inch blanks 
heated for a distance of three diameters from the end. 
The machine occupies a floor space of 21 x 21 inches, is 


4 feet high and weighs complete with lining about 1400 
pounds. 
oe 


The British Engineering Standards Committee. 





A meeting of Committee A of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, on Standard Specifications for Iron 
and Steel, was held on the 17th of September at the 
house of the American Society of Civil Engineers for 
the purpose of meeting Leslie S. Robertson, secretary of 
the Engineering Standards Committee of Great Britain; 
Dr. Charles B. Dudley, president of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, being in the chair. 

The English committee was first formed at the instiga- 
tion of the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers, to 
consider the advisability of standardizing rolled sections. 
The work of the committee gradually grew in scope and 
importance, and various new subjects were added from 
time to time. The committees are so constituted as to 
include representatives of all the various interests af- 
fected, and, where possible, this representation has been 
secured by official nomination and not by private selec- 
tion. Various scientific bodies and trade associations 
have co-operated with the committee in their work. 
These specifications have been carefully discussed by the 
engineer and manufacturer meeting around the table of 
the Institution, where any conflicting interests have been, 
as far as possible, amicably harmonized. The English 
committee has published several reports, one of the most 
important being that on “Standard Test Pieces.’”’ The test 
pieces decided upon by the committee appear to go a long 
way toward solving the difficulties surrounding this much 
debated question. The test pieces were arrived at after 
the most careful investigation by several of the commit- 
tees, and after exhaustive experiments by Professor Un- 
win and others. 

At the conference various speakers expressed their 
approval of these standard test pieces and their convic- 
tion that their general adoption in this country would 
mark a distinct step forward. It was the sense of the 
meeting that substitution of these standards for those 
now prevailing in this country was desirable. 

It appears from Mr. Robertson’s remarks that the 
British Standards Committee have a large amount of 
valuable work in hand, and the committee is, supported 
by the British Government and the five leading technical 
societies in Great Britain. The committee is proceeding 
on lines quite similar to those followed by the American 
Society for Testing Materials. Both recognize the de- 
sirability of according representation on their commit- 
tees to all parties in interest, including the manufactur- 
ers. The work is distributed among numerous subcom- 
mittees, whose reports are submitted to the parent com- 
mittee for revision and adoption. 

Mr. Robertson is expected to meet members of several 
of the committees of the American Railway Engineering 
Maintenance and Way Association, engaged on similar 
subjects, at a special meeting in Chicago, on September 
29. The discussion of the general subject of standardiza- 
tion of methods of testing and of specifications governing 
the materials of construction will be continued at the 


International Engineering Congress in St. Louis, October 
8 to 8. 


—_—__ pom - —— 


A Bar Mill Record,—The National Rolling Mill Com- 
pany of Vincennes, Ind., has been doing some excellent 
work for a considerable period. The records, however, 
were broken on Friday, September 9, when the day crew 
on the 10-inch mill of the company charged 118,450 
pounds, which finished 100,050 pounds, They turned the 
mill over to the night crew on time. The night turn 
charged 120,200 pounds and finished 100,155 pounds, a 
record which so far as is known has never been exceeded 
in 24 hours on a 10-inch guide mill. This fast work was 
done while running on a 1% inch rounds. 
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The Willey Electrically Driven Drills. 





In The Iron Age of July 21 and September 1 there 
were illustrated a few representatives of a new line of 
electrically driven tools which has been brought out by 
James Clark, Jr., & Co., Louisville, Ky. The first article 
referred to a radial drill and the other to three different 
forms of grinders. The illustrations herewith show three 
styles of drills, Figs. 1 and 3 being sensitive drills and 
Fig. 2 an upright 22%-inch drill. 

The driving motor and control on the upright drill 
are incorporated in the column of the machine. The 
motor carries a bevel pinion engaging a bevel gear on the 
spindle, driving the latter directly for high speeds and 
through a back gear, located above, for slow 
Nine speeds are possible in the motor, this range being 


speeds. 
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Fig. 1.—Sensitive Drill with Friction 
Drive. 


doubled by the back gear, giving 18 speeds for the drill 
spindle, these varying in geometrical progression from 
24 to 440 revolutions per minute. The back gear is oper- 
ated by a friction engagement, so that it may be thrown 
in or out without stopping the motor. Three changes of 
power feed for each speed are obtained by the cone pul- 
leys, which may be seen in the illustration. The power 
feed is provided with an automatic stop. The machine 
will drill to the center of a 22%-inch circle. The spindle 
has a traverse of 10 inches, the maximum distance from 
the spindle to the base is 42 inches, from the spindle to 
the table 28 inches, and the minimum distance from the 
spindle to the base is 22 inches. The machine weighs 
1150 pounds. The maximum horse-power of the motor is 
1% and it is wound for either 110 or 220 volts direct cur- 
rent. 

The sensitive drill shown in Fig. 1 is designed for 
light work requiring rapidity and accuracy, and will 
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Fig. 2.—Motor Driven 22%-Inch Upright Drill 
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drill holes up to % inch in diameter. The spindle is of 
tool steel, is counterbalanced by a spring and is provided 
with a ball thrust bearing. The table is counterbalanced 
by a weight in the column and can be swung around out 
of the way when desired. As a convenience in centering 
long shafts a boss is provided on the base under the 
spindle. On the column there is a vertical index line, 
so that the table may be quickly set in a central] posi- 
tion at any hight. The spindle, being driven through a 
friction disk, may be quickly varied in speed, and the 
drill is protected against breakage in case it is crowded 
more than it should be. The motor is of simple construc- 
tion, has two steel magnet cores, form wound field coils, 
iron clad armature, tool steel shaft and self feeding car- 
wound for eitHer 110 or 220 volts 
is capable of developing 1-3 horse- 


bon brushes. It is 
direct current and 





Fig 3.—Sensitive Drill with 
Direct Drive. 


power. Work up to 12 inches in diameter may be han- 
dled on the revolvable table. The greatest distance from 
the spindle to the table is 40 inches; the spindle has a 
vertical traverse of 3 inches in the sliding head, and the 
latter has a movement of 8 inches. The total hight of 
the machine is 72 inches and its weight is 250 pounds. 
The sensitive drill shown in Fig. 3 has the same ca- 
pacity and is intended for about the same work. The 
motor is mounted on the frame directly over the spindle, 
has a hollow shaft through which the splined drill spindle 
slides and is driven by a key. The controller is part of 
the motor, the starting handle being on the side. It af- 
fords three speeds, ranging from 700 to 1300 revolutions 
per minute. An index shows the exact speeds correspond- 
ing to each of the three positions of the starting lever. 
Resistance is not used in the speed control. An advan- 
tage which it has over the other sensitive drill is that 
there is no side pull or thrust upon the bearings. There 
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are but three of the latter, two at each end of the motor 
and one below, just above the chuck. A ball thrust bear- 
ing relieves the motor from any end thrust. In other 
general features the machine is similar to the other sen- 
sitive drill, having its spindle counterbalanced by a 
spring and its table by a weight and an index line on 
the column for centering the table at any hight. It will 
drill a %-inch hole in the center of a 12-inch circle. The 
greatest distance from the spindle to the table is 38 
inches; the vertical traverse of the spindle is 3 inches. 
The motor will deliver a maximum of 4 horse-power 
and is wound for either 110 or 220 volts for direct cur- 
rent. The total hight of the drill is 73 inches and the 
weight 250 pounds. 

The manufacturers, James Clark, Jr., & Co., have an 
extens've exhibit of their electrically driven tools in 
Block 20, Electricity Building, St. Louis World’s Fair. 
The W. C. Johnson & Sons Machinery Company of St. 
Louis is the Western agent for the Willey electrically 
driven tools. 

ee 


The Black Quick Set Hand Screw. 


The old saying “it is the little things that count” 
is forcibly impressed upon us occasionally when some 
radical improvement is made in an old and apparently 
established piece ot workshop equipment. Just how much 
time is lost in the pattern or carpenter shop in adjusting 





“he Black Quick Set Hand Screw. 


the old style hand screw, which has remained unchanged 
probably ever since its inception, it would be hard to say. 
We have bench vises at the present time in which this 
feature is eliminated, having an arrangement by which 
the jaw may be instantly adjusted to the work without 
manipulation of the screw, clamping being possible at 
any point. The hand screw shown in the accompanying 
illustration has the same feature, though effected in an 
altogether different manner, and is manufactured by the 
Black Brothers Machinery Company, Mendota, II1. 

One of the jaws is of practically the same form as is 
used in an ordinary screw clamp, but the other has a 
rocking segment which automatically adjusts itself to 
the work while it is being clamped. In place of the 
screws two racks are used, one being pivotally connected 
to the right hand jaw block, while the other extends 
through it and ends in a screw. The racks pass through 
the other jaw block and engage with two intermeshing 
pinions. As long as the blocks are parallel they are 
free to move toward or away from one another, but if 
pressure is exerted between the points of the jaws, tend- 
ing to spread them, the gearing becomes bound. The 
binding effect is increased by taking a turn or two on the 
handle nut, causing the upper rack to be drawn in one 
direction while the other is forced in the opposite direc- 
tion. These hand screws are made in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 
12 inches, which cover practically the entire range of 
work in which they are ordinarily needed. ‘ 
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The New England Foundrymen. 


The September meeting of the New England Foundry- 
men’s Association was held at the Exchange Club, Bos- 
ton, Wednesday evening, September 14. President B. M. 
Shaw was in the chair. Before dinner F. R. Fletcher 
of the Library Bureau read a paper, entitled ‘“ Foundry 
and Factory System,” in which he described methods ap- 
plicable to the foundry and pattern shop. W. B. Snow 
of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, in answer to questions, 
told something of the workings of the system in use by 
his company, especially as it fixed responsibility where it 
belonged, and did away with the bickerings between de- 
partments as to where blame for poor work should rest. 
After dinner Kenneth Falconer of Montreal read a paper 
covering the general subject of foundry systems, handling 
the question from the standpoint of the accountant. Res- 
olutions were adopted on the death of Alfred J. Miller 
of Whitehead Bros., Providence, R. I. 

The Foundrymen’s Association has prepared an at- 
tractive programme of the season’s meetings, as follows: 
October 12, C. H. Thomas; Newark, N. J., president of 
the Foundry Foremen’s Association, and Thomas D. 
West, Sharpsville, Pa., subject, “ The Casting of Iron; ” 
November 9, H. E. Field, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Dr. Rich- 
ard Moldenke, Watchung, N. J., subject, “ The Chemistry 
of Iron;” December 14, George H. Hull, president of the 
American Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company, and Arch- 
er Brown of Rogers, Brown & Co., subject, “ The Finance 
of Iron;” January 11, annual meeting; February 8, Al- 
bert Sauveur, Boston, and Henry Souther, Hartford. 
Conn., subject, “ Physics of Iron; ” March 8, O. P. Briggs 
of the Committee of the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation, and another gentleman, to be announced later, 
subject, “ How to Obtain Skilled Labor;” April 12, a 
representative of the American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company, and James Gould, Jesse Gould & Son, Bos- 
ton, subject, “ Insurance;’’ May 10, speakers to be an- 
nounced, subject, “ Foundry Supplies and Equipment; ” 
June 14, BE. H. Mumford, Tabor Mfg. Company, Phila- 
delphia, and another speaker, subject, “ Molding Ma- 


chines.” 
———————_a oa ————-—— 


The Belgian Consul-General at Sofia, Bulgaria, is au- 
thority for the statement that the Agricultural Bank of 
Sofia has decided on the purchase of 5000 iron plows, 200 
grain sorting machines, 200 machines for granulating 
maize and 500 harrows. The directors of the bank will 
invite manufacturers to forward specimens and prices. 
It is understood that the question of excellence of these 
tools will be decided by a commission of land owners and 
officials, who will base their decision not so much on the 
cost, but upon the excellence of the implements and ma- 
chines. American manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments would do well to communicate with the Sofia bank, 
inclosing catalogues and price-lists. The orders them- 
selves will be worth going after, and even more important 
will be the after results, for at the present time Bulgarian 
agriculture is in a rather primitive stage, and if there 
is to be an awakening such as has followed the introduc- 
tion of modern agricultural tools into the older countries, 
the future trade should be considerable. 


Le Roy 8. Buffington, an architect of Minneapolis, 
has employed a firm of Chicago attorneys to prosecute 
suits against owners and erectors of modern steel build- 
ings for an acounting on the basis of patents secured by 
Mr. Buffington in 1888. Mr. Buffington claims that he 
was the first to devise methods of constructing a steel 
building in which the walls depend upon the steel mem- 
bers for their support instead of being self supported. 
Prominent architects in Chicago, who are made defend- 
ants, profess to feel no alarm whatever because of the 
Buffington suits, claiming that it is an easy matter of 
proof that buildings of the type in question were erected 
before the issuance of Buffington patents, notably the 
Home Insurance and Tacoma buildings, which were 
erected partially or wholly on the principles involved in 
the Buffington patents. 
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Philip W. Moen. 


Philip W. Moen, formerly general manager and vice- 
president of the Washburn & Moen Mfg. Company, and 
later vice-president, director and the Eastern manager of 
the American Steel & Wire Company, died very suddenly 
at his summer residence, Shrewsbury, Mass., Monday, 
September 12, aged 47 years. He had been apparently 
as well as usual, though complaining of the fatigue in- 
cident to a journey to Toronto, and was retiring for the 
night when he was seized with a stroke of apoplexy and 
expired instantly. Philip Washburn Moen was the son 
of Philip L. Moen, who as the partner of Ichabod Wash- 
burn gave the name to the famous works at Worcester. 
He graduated from 
Yale University in 
the class of 1878 
and went imme- 
diately to Sweden 
for the purpose of 
familiarizing him- 
self with the meth- 
ods of producing the 
highest grades of 
iron and steel, such 
as are used in the 
specialties manufac- 
tured at the Wash- 
burn & Moen Works. 
Though a very 
young man at the 
time, he took up the 
work with much 
earnestness, and for 
two years and a 
half labored hard 
and well, until when 
he returned to 
.Worcester to enter 
the Washburn & 
Moen works he was 
recognized as an 
authority on the 
metallurgy of steel. 
During much of the 
time passed in Swe- 
den he made his 
headquarters with 
the Stora Koppar- 
berg Company, at 
Falun, where the 
general offices are 
located, and at 
Domnarfvet, where 
are the immense 
works. Eric J. 
Ljungberg, the gen- 
eral manager of the 
company, was his 
intimate friend and 
mentor, and_ the 
summer months. 
were passed at Mr. 
Ljungberg’s summer place at Moen 
went into the works to receive the train- 
ing, especially in the open hearth and Lancashire de- 
partments, and labored like any workman, fraternizing 
with the men, among whom he came to be exceedingly 
popular, because of the democratic spirit that afterward 
characterized his relations with the workmen at Wor- 
cester. He went into other Swedish iron works, in- 
cluding those at Munkfors, Bofors and Sandviken. Sev- 
eral trips to Germany and England were made for the 
purpose of familiarizing himself with the methods of 
steel making in practice in those countries. He had ac- 
quired a large knowledge of practical steel making be- 
fore he entered the Royal School of Mines at Stockholm, 
where he took courses in the theoretical side of his metal- 
lurgica] work. At Falun, too, he had the advantage of 
the excellent School of Mines of that city. It was a 
thorough training and one that was to count much in 


Domnarfvet. Mr. 
practical 
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shaping the destiny of the Washburn & Moen works. 

Upon returning to Worcester Mr. Moen went first into 
the cost department and developed the system of costs 
which worked to great advantage in the conduct of the 
great experience was in the pur- 
chasing department, and as assistant treasurer of. the 
corporation. In 1885 he Charles H. Morgan 
as superintendent, and shortly afterward was made a 
director. Upon the death of P. L. Moen, in 1891, Mr. 
Moen became the vice-president and general manager. 
During his administration as superintendent and man- 
ager the Washburn & Moen business developed more 
rapidly and earned more money than during any other 
It was during Mr. Moen’s régime 
that the San Fran- 
cisco plant and the 
great works at 
Waukegan were 
built. When he re- 
turned from Sweden 
the company had no 
steel plant, and its 
rolling mills were 
not developed. His 
knowledge acquired 
abroad was of 
the first importance 
in planning the cre- 
ation of a_ steel 
plant and the exten- 
sion of the rolling 
mills. His sojourn 
in Sweden had an- 
other great  influ- 
ence in the business. 
In the course of 
his life among the 
Scandinavian peo- 
ple he had made 
many warm friend- 
ships and a greater 
acquaintance, and 
some of these men, 
experts in metal 
production, went to 
Worcester in re- 
sponse to his en- 
couragement. They 
were the pioneers of 
the immigration 
that has given 
Worcester a great 
Swedish population, 
including hundreds 
of highly skilled 
men who are impor- 
tant units in the 
wire works. Two 
years ago Mr. Moen 
resigned his offices 
in the American 
Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, and until his 
death devoted his time to the management of his 
property, and to Ard-na-Clachan, his estate at Shrews- 
bury, which he developed into a model stock farm 
and game preserve. He exceedingly fond of 
country life, and was a well versed student of nature and 
an enthusiastic sportsman. He was an accomplished lin- 
guist, was fond of good books and was a good musician. 
As a citizen he was public spirited and did a great deal 
for charity in a quiet way. He was a trustee of several 
charitable and other institutions. He was active in the 
affairs of various financial and other business organiza- 
tions, and was a member of a number of clubs. As an 
employer of labor Mr. Moen was held in high esteem and 
respect by his men, who always considered that they were 
sure of fair treatment at his hands. 

+ _—__—__ 

A. H. Griffiths, chairman of Cope & Timmins, Lim- 
ited, brass founders, of Birmingham, England, is now in 
this country. 


business. His next 


succeeded 


period of its history. 


was 
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The Mining Engineers. 


The eighty-seventh meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, which was held at Duluth and sur- 
rounding points the past week, was a most interesting 
and instructive occurrence. Aside from President James 
Gayley, Secretary Rossiter W. Raymond, Assistant Secre- 
tary Joseph Struthers, and all of whom are on the ad- 
ministration staff, Theodore Dwight and many American 
engineers of high standing and a number of foreigners of 
prominence attended. Included among these were Jules 
Goujon, Moscow; Prof. B. Osann, Zellerfeld im Harz; 
Fr. Koenig, Eisleben; Hans P. W. Menzel and R. Goetze, 
Bochum, Westfalen; H. D. Klein, Dahlbruch, Westfalen ; 
Z. F. Baum and W. Frentzel, Essen ; Theo. Beckert, Bres- 
lau; Max Ludvig, Eisleben, as well as several from 
Mexico. 

The party arrived at Duluth on Tuesday evening on 
the splendid steamer “Northwest of the Northern 
Steamship Company, from Buffalo. A general committee 
of citizens interested in iron and kindred industries, of 
which Dr. N. P. Hulst, vice-president of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company, was chairman, had been appointed 
some time before, and was solicitious in its attention to 
the members of the Institute during their stay at the 
head of the lakes. On Wednesday morning a session of 
the Institute was held, at which addresses of welcome 
were delivered and a few papers were read. The first 
of these was a brief talk by the Mayor of Duluth, Dr. M. 
B. Cullom, followed by an address by Hon. J. B. Cotton, 
general solicitor for the United States Steel Corporation 
at Duluth. 

Mr. Gayley responded, somewhat noncommittally, as 
to the part the head of Lake Superior should be able to 
take in building up a steel industry, but in a happy vein. 
Dr. Raymond reminded the members that there had been 
three sessions of the Institute at the head of the lakes, 
instead of one, and rallied his younger colleagues on their 
shorter memories. He spoke happily of the growth of 
Duluth, saying that one would have to visit Lake Su- 
perior every year to keep pace with it, and he spoke of 
the fact that the people of Duluth built their railroad 
to the Vermillion range right over their Mesaba range, 
and thus in later developing the Mesaba went faster 
than their dreams. “The riches of the iron region we 
all know,” he said, “but I would not give much for it 
all if there was not the great country behind it that ab- 
sorbs it and that is growing so fast as to need all that 
can be produced.” 

Dr. Raymond read an appreciative note on the death 
of Prof. Wm. H. Pettee, who, he said, was more respon- 
sible than any man, living or dead, for the growth and 
success of the American Institute. He referred at some 
length to Dr. Pettee’s painstaking accuracy in everything 
he undertook, to his wide knowledge and his deep in- 
formation on every branch with which he came in con- 
tact, prefacing these remarks by a brief running account 
of his education and how it fitted him for his work. He 
spoke of the labor of Professor Pettee in making a regu- 
lar ninth revision of the publications of the Institute as 
they came along, and said that of the more than 1000 
publications and papers submitted for his revision, after 
eight prior readings, there had been three only that had 
been accepted by him as correct. The speaker instanced 
a number of cases of corrections showing the remark- 
able and almost superhuman work of the reviser. “ He 
was to our work like the last second on a racing horse. 
It was the last second and the final touch of accuracy 
that made the value of the horse and the worth of the 
publications of the Institute, giving them precedence over 
any similar works issued by any society in the world.” 

In the, absence of the author, Chas. Morgan of 
Worcester, Mass., the secretary read “The Case of 
Henry Cort,” a review of Cort’s puddling invention and 
the means by which he had lost it and his fortune as 
well, and had been reduced to beggary by the very Gov- 
ernment whose existence he had done so mu@h to save 
and whose wealth he had so marvelously increased. For 
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the invention of puddling came at a time when England 
stood at bay, fighting for her colonial possessions, and 
with Europe against her, and when she was obliged to 
specify for Swedish iron for naval purposes. As a result 
of this paper it is quite probable that a movement will 
be undertaken to place in Hampton churchyard, where 
Cort lies buried, a proper memorial tablet, the cost of 
which American ironmasters will be invited to defray. 
Arrangements have been made by Mr. Morgan with the 
Hampton parish authorities to place such a tablet when 
it is provided. 

R. V. Norris read his paper on “ Centrifugal Mine 
Fans,” which will appear in the proceedings. The secre- 
tary read the paper of Manager Gardner F. Williams of 
the Kimberley diamond mines on the “Genesis of the 
Diamond.” 

In the afternoon the party was taken in a Government 
yacht and in launches to the United States concrete 
monolithic work at the south harbor pier, where one of 
the most interesting and largest pieces of concrete con- 
struction yet undertaken is under way. In the evening 
a reception was given the party at the house and grounds 
of the Northland Cauntry Club, one of the delightful 
clubs of the Lake Superior country. 


Thursday morning a second session of the Institute 
was held, at which T. F. Witherbee of Durango, Mexico, 
read a paper on “Special Forms of Blast Furnace 
Charging Apparatus.” This was discussed by B. F. Facken- 
thal, Jr., Julian Kennedy, Prof. B. Osann and R. W. Ray- 
mond. Mr. Kennedy took up the matter of experiments 
with models of charging devices, and said. that he 
thought them of little value from the fact that the mod- 
els were of too small a size to prove much, and that ac- 
tual charging into a full size bell was the only proper 
form of experimentation. No matter how successful the 
preliminary work of charging apparatus might be, the 
bell, if swung on a beam from the side of the stack, and 
thus sliding 2 or 3 inches in its opening, would vitiate 
all precautions. Professor Osann said that.a number 
of theories in charging furnaces had been exploited, 
“even in Germany,” but that they have not been justified 
by results. He reiterated what had been referred to in 
the original paper, that the work of largest furnaces had 
not always been successful in showing greater economies, 
and that they had not been able to reduce the fuel pro- 
portion of the charge nor the cost of production. His pa- 
per was in German. Mr. Fackenthal referred to the time 
when he and the president of the Institute were together 
in furnace work, and when Mr. Gayley had crawled into 
the furnace under the bell to study conditions of charg- 
ing, and that it was evident that sizes of material going 
into the furnace had much to do with proper distribution 
inside. Dr. Raymond referred to the human side, and 
doubted if any device depending on the faithfulness of 
a man working far from any oversight, in a place where 
there might be unpleasant heat or gas, or other diffi- 
culty, was always to be depended on. C. W. Croxton, 
manager of the Cleveland Furnace, read a valuable paper 
in this discussion, treating of the work of the Brown 
revolving top. 

Prof. C. K. Leith, whose Geological Survey monograph 
of the Mesaba range is one of the last of the publications 
of the Survey, was the final speaker and gave a condensed 
summary of the views of the Survey on the geology of 
the pre-Cambrian rocks of Lake Superior, including the 
iron ranges. This was illustrated by a chart of the pre- 
Cambrian geological sequence and by a geological map 
of the entire Lake Superior region. It was listened to 
with the utmost attention and was appreciated by the 
Institute. Professor Leith advanced the views that 
have already been published by Dr. C. R. Van Hise and 
himself, and these do not need extended reference here. 
An animated discussion followed, precipitated by President 
Gayley, who introduced it by the statement that the 
United States Steel Corporation mined 80 per cent. of the 
ore of the Lake region, and naturally had in its employ 
many of the best men to be had whose work was deserving 
high credit, though they had been much aided in their 
work by the reports, maps and records of the Geological 
Survey. He called on President T. F. Cole of the Oliver 
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Iron Mining Company. Mr. Cole wanted to note what 
the miner had done toward the development of the Lake 
Superior region, and said he was greatly aided by the 
United States survey, by his own geologists and, in some 
cases, by the work of the State surveys. He thought 
geologists had said little of the part mining men had 
played in the development of iron ore deposits and in 
gaining information on formations. For his part he 
thought no way was so good to get ore as to put 
down good, deep shafts, and plenty of crosscuts and 
drifts. He wanted to say that within two days he had 
twice received word of the discovery in an American dis- 
trict, in which “many of us are interested, where the 
geologists said there could not be ore below 500 feet, of 
rich ore at depths of 1250 and 1500 feet, and he fully ex- 
pected to find ore there at 2000 feet below ground.” Mr. 
Cole in this referred to the Bisbee, Ariz., region, where 
he and associates are now mining and exploring. He 
further said that he expected to find ore in the Gogebic 
range at depths of 25vv feet, far below any distance that 
had been looked on as possible ground. 

Dr. N. P. Hulst, vice-president of the Oliver Com- 
pany, was called on, and referred briefly to the work of 
drills and other methods on the Menominee range. 
President Gayley said that the Steel Corporation con- 
trolled 16,000 acres in the Marquette range, 6000 of 
which were on the ore bearing formations, though but 
a very few acres covered all their ground containing 
ore. He referred to the fact that the corporation had 
very extensive operations, and wanted the experiences of 
practical men taken into account. He further remarked 
that there was not an ore body on Lake Superior that 
did not come to outcrop above rock, or was not an exten- 
sion of an outcrop, a statement that is accepted by min- 
ing men as absolutely correct. 

After a visit to and lunch at the blast furnace, coking 
plant and by-product works of the Zenith Furnace Com- 
pany the party left in the evening of Thursday for the 
Minnesota range. Two trains were utilized. One of 
these was a full “ Pioneer Limited” service of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road, as fine an example of 
modern passenger accommodation as is to be found in 
America. It was much admired by the party and for- 
eign guests. It was tendered the Institute by the Mil- 
waukee road. The other train was made up of private 
and official cars from Duluth. Both trains were han- 
dled as a compliment to the Institute. Friday morning 
the party spent at Ely, where are the Chandler, Pioneer, 
Zenith, Sibley and Savoy mines of the United States 
Steel Corporation. These mines are located in a canoe 
shaped basin in the oldest rocks of North America, the 
“Ely Greenstones,” this basin occupying a longitudinal 
area of about 2 miles, and of about 4 mile in width at 
the widest points. Its strike is approximately northeast 
by east, its pitch at the east end steeply toward the 
west, and at the west end, perhaps, as sharply toward the 
east. Its dip is nearly vertical. Its deepest shafts are 
little over 1000 feet, and its deepest drill holes about 
1300 feet. Along the course of this basin the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company has erected three shaft houses of steel, 
one of which is 168 feet high, the tallest in the world, and 
the others are but a few feet lower. These are so high 
on account of the necessity of grading ore for size, and 
passing it over grizzlies between the skip pocket and 
the car loading pocket below. A number of the party, in- 
cluding many ladies, went underground at the Pioneer, 
where the broken and friable hard ores are mined by 
new adaptations of the caving system. In these proper- 
ties is mined the cream of Lake Superior ores, at the rate 
of about 2,000,000 tons a year. 

In the afternoon the great Mesaba range was reached. 
Here the Biwabik and Duluth mines were first visited. 
Both are open pit, one loading with steam shovel in the 
sides of an immense pit, 2500 feet long and 1000 feet 
wide, in the form of an immense horseshoe, with a sur- 
face over a large part of the area fully 75 feet thick. 
Four shovels are employed in the mine, but are busy 
only a small part of the time. So many are needed on 
account of the suddenness of change in the chemical 
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quality of the ore throughout the pit and the necessity 
of getting proper ores to fill guarantees. The Duluth is 
also an open pit, but its ore is trammed to a shaft and 
hoisted, as in underground systems. It was formerly 
a milled mine. Biwabik has produced 925,000 tons a 
season, and this year will ship about 500,000. Duluth 
produces regularly about 150,000 tons a year. Fayal and 
Adams mines at Eveleth were next visited. Both are 
combinations of underground and open pit methods. 
Fayal has two great pits, one for the steam shovel and 
one for milling, or tramming to a skip. It is working 
on a new pit, where 2,000,000 yards of materiai are being 
moved from a steam shovel mine. It is now mining 
about 30,000 tons a week, a very low rate of production. 
Adams last year mined from underground 1,600,000 tons, 
the world’s biggest record for a shaft mine. It is now 
developing a milling pit, where six mills were in opera- 
t'on on the second level at the time of the Institute’s 
visit. This was the first glimpse of a milling property 
and was very much enjoyed. From there the trains ran 
to Mountain Iron, where about 1,000,000 tons a year are 
being moved from an open pit. This mine is now opened 
a mile north and south, and its greatest width is about 
1200 feet. Shovels are now working in the fourth ore 
level. During the coming winter the stripped area will 
be materially widened and a loop main line track put 
through the mine. The product of this mine is apparent- 
ly limited only by the possibilities of the railway that 
serves it. It is the only large open pit mine that is en- 
tirely held under fee, so that its operators pay no royalty, 
and the thickness of stripping, as compared to the depth 
of ore beneath it, is so small that mining, including the 
stripping charge, is at an astonishingly low figure. From 
here the party went to Hibbing and spent the night. 
During the evening an entertainment was held in the 
Hibbing Hall, and various members of a customarily 
staid and quiet party instructed and amused their asso- 
ciates by the most remarkable and delightful stunts. A 
feature of the evening was the singing by the German 
chorus of nine voices, though all parts asked for were 
most artistically handled and afforded the most delicious 
entertainment. 

Saturday morning the trains pulled into the Stevenson 
mine, out of which this year about 1,500,000 tons of ore 
are being moved. It is a tremendous V-shaped body of high 
grade coarse Bessemer ore and is much in request by fur- 
nacemen. Three shovels are in ore and the mine is 
producing up to 15,000 tons daily. The pit is about 
% mile, east and west, in ore, and is being widened by 
new stripping on the north bank. Later in the morning 
the party went into the Mahoning, a vast oval opening, 
arranged with standard gauge tracks in spirals, to the 
third ore level. A Sunday quiet prevails at the Mahoning 
constantly, and the mine is good for an amount of ore 
far in excess of what it is mining, an average of about 
1,000,000 tons a year. This year’s product is somewhat 
below that. Later the Hull and Rust, underground mines 
of the Oliver Iron Mining Company, were seen. Neither 
is now active, but the company is figuring on removing 
the surface and making them the largest open pit mine 
in the world. This work will probably be undertaken 
soon, though no announcement of a decision has been 
made. The company’s Burt pool mine, open pit steam 
shovel, now producing about 1,000,000 tons, was next 
looked into. It is arranged so that its mining costs are 
about as low as those of any. property. on the Mesaba. 
This completed the visit, and the party returned to 
Duluth, inspecting on arrival the docks of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern road, which are now handling about 
950,000 tons of ore a month. 

Sunday night departure was taken, and Monday morn- 
ing the Institute again met in Houghton. The Lake Su- 
perior copper country and the iron mines of Ishpeming 
were inspected this week, and from Ishpeming they go 
to St. Louis, where an adjourned session will be held. 
Many of those in attendance have already left for their 
homes. The Lake Superior session has been exceedingly 
interesting, and the inspection of the vast civil engineer- 
ing propositions on the Mesaba, called open cut mines, was 
valuable in the highest degree. D. E. W. 
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Canada’s Special Tariff. 


Dumping and Hebates. 

TorRoNTO, September 17, 1904.—United States ex- 
porters to the Canadian market will find it to their ad- 
vantage to familiarize themselves with the provisions of 
the anti-dumping amendement inserted in the Dominion 
tariff law last session. They will obtain much informa- 
tion on the subject from a circular issued by the Customs 
Department in the latter part of August and supposed 
to be distributed, more or less fully, among the exporters 
of countries from which Canada buys goods. This circu- 
lar contains the regulations adopted by the Department 
for the carrying out of the law and gives explanations 
for the guidance of foreign exporters, Canadian import- 
ers and customs officials. It is not exhaustive, for ques- 
tions have already arisen to which it yields no answer. 
For example, Canada has a rebate provision in its tariff 
law and it is not clear how that provision is to be affected 
by the anti-dumping clause. 

If a Canadian manufacturer of radiators, agricultural 
machinery or other product of iron or steel should import 
pig iron from the United States he would pay the duty 
upon it as lawfully ascertained by the collector. The 
regular duty would be $2.50 per ton. If the purchase 
price were 10 per cent. below the regular market price of, 
say, $12.50 per ton, then 10 per cent. of the regular mar- 
ket price—that is, $1.25—would be added to the duty, 
making the total duty $3.75 per ton. Let us suppose that 
the radiators, agricultural implements, or whatsoever 
manufactured from this pig iron, are exported. The 
manufacturer of them would be entitled to recover from 
the Government 99 per cent. of the duty paid on the 
constituent American pig iron. Sut does this mean no 
more than it formerly meant—namely, 99 per cent. of the 
regular duty of $2.50 per ton? On this problem the cir- 
cular says nothing. Logically, the refund should be 99 
per cent. of all the duty paid, however calculated, for 
the purpose of the rebate arrangement was to enable 
Canadian manufacturers to produce at a sufficiently low 
cost to meet competition abroad. The theory of the re- 
bate clause is, of course, the very opposite of the anti- 
dumping clause, it being postulated in the former that 
duties are an obstruction to industsy, and in the latter 
that they are an impulse to it. Canadian manufacturers 
of pig iron, however, will quite naturally hold that if 
there is a fair price for imports of that material which 
are to be made into products for home consumption, there 
should be a fair price also for imports of it which are 
to be made into products for exportation. It looks as if 
the question might become a pressing one if all the fur- 
naces now ready for production are kept in blast. Those 
of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company, the new one of 
the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company and those of the 
Algoma Steel Company will produce more than can be 
used for some time in the steel hearths, rolling mills and 
foundries engaged on purely home orders. There will be 
a surplus to be directly exported or to be utilized by in- 
dustries whose products are exported. Hence the ex- 
porting radiator companies, agricultural implement com- 
panies, &c., will have pig iron of Canadian make more 
freely offered to them, especially if anti-dumping duty 
is never to be included in rebates. . 

This rebate arrangement has had a beneficial influence 
on Canadian industry. First, it has made possible an 
export trade which could not have been built up without 
it, and, secondly, it has brought branches of American 
industries into the country. It is at least doubtful if the 
International Harvester Company would have established 
its great plant at Hamilton had there not been a prac- 
tical exemption from duty on imported material manu- 
factured into products for export. Many other indus- 
tries which work up iron and steel partly for export have 
been atracted to the country by the rebate clause of the 
tariff. 

Not More Than Half the Regular Duty. 

The anti-dumping duty was adopted as a means of 
preventing the sale here of dutiable imported goods at a 
lower price than that regularly current in the country 
of production. But its countervailing operatien is lim- 
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ited. It is never to exceed 50 per cent. of the regular 
duty. The examples given in the circular may be here 
used to illustrate: 

No.1. Take the case of a piece of machinery sold from 
another country to Canada at, say, $90, but which is usually 
sold for home consumption in the country of export at $100: 
the calculation under such circumstances would be as follows: 


First, ordinary duty at 25 per cent. on the fair market value 
for home consumption—viz., $100—$25. 

Second, add for special duty the difference between the sell- 
ing price and the fair market value—viz., $10. Total duty, 
$35. 

Note.—If the difference between the selling price and the 
fair market value, as aforesaid, has been $12.50 or more, the 
maximum special duty would be imposed—viz., $12.50, or one- 
half the ordinary duty charges based upon the fair market value. 

No. 2. Take the case of bar steel sold from abroad to Can- 
ada at, say, $25 per ton, but which is usually sold for home 
consumption in the country of export at, say, $27 per ton. The 
rate of duty is $7 per ton. The calculation would be as fol- 
lows: 

First, ordinary duty at $7 per ton—$7. y 

Second, add for special duty one-half the ordinary duty, or 
$3.50, the difference between the selling price and the fair mar- 
ket value in the country of export being equal to and in excess 
of that amount—viz., $3.50. Total duty, $10.50. 


Limited to 15 Per C. nt, ad Valorem. 


It is further provided that articles mentioned in items 
224, 226, 228 and 231 of the Tariff are to bear a dumping 
duty of not more than 15 per cent. ad*>valorem. These 
items are here given: 


224. Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, and cast scrap iron, $2.50 
per ton. 

226. Iron or steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, bil- 
lets, puddled bars and loops or other forms, n.o.p., less finished 
than iron or steel bars, but more advanced than pig iron, except 
castings, $2 per ton. 

228. Rolled iron or steel angles, tees, beams, channels, joists, 
girders, zees, stars or other rolled shapes, or trough, bridge, 
building or structural rolled sections or shapes, not punched, 
drilled or further manufactured than rolled, n.e.s., and flat eye 
bar blanks not punched or drilled, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

231. Rolled iron or steel plates not less than 30 inches in 
width and not less than 4 inch in thickness, n.o.p., 10 per cent. 
ad valorem. 


As the Government pays bounties for the production 
of such articles as are enumerated in the above quoted 
items, a maximum dumping duty of 15 per cent. ad 
valorem is considered sufficient for them. 

Also wire rods of % inch in diameter, though other- 
wise on the free list, are subject to a dumping duty of 
15 per cent. ad valorem. 

It is not explained in the circular how this dumping 
duty is to be graded on this subdivision of the imports. 
It is supposed, however, that if the dumping price varies 
from the regular price by, say, 10 per cent. of the latter, 
the dumping duty applied shall exactly be 10 per cent. 
and pari passu up to 15 per cent. As the regular duties 
are given in the quotation of the items above, the gross 
maximum duty can be calculated by any one who knows 
the market prices. 

Exemptions, 


If the goods imported in any given case are of a kind 
not made in Canada they are not to be subject to the 
anti-dumping duty. The list of iron, steel and hardware 
articles exempted by this provision is not so long as it 
would have been found to be a few years ago, for there 
has been a considerable expansion and specialization of 
manufacture in such lines since the opening of the cen- 
tury. How diversified Canadian industry has become 
can be learned by the Government from the directory of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. There un- 
doubtedly is a considerable number of articles whose 
manufacture has not yet been begun in this country. 

If the regular duty of a given article amounts to 50 
per cent. of its market value no anti-dumping duty can 
be imposed. There is no ad valorem duty so high, and 
no hardware or kindred article can at the moment be 
thought of on which the specific duty bears that ratio 
to the present price current. The duty of half a cent a 
pound on nails is about the highest of the specific duties 
on articles in the hardware list. 

It was found advisable not to adhere too closely to 
the line defining the regular market price. Discretion 
was given to the Minister of Customs to allow somewhat 
for the instability of current prices, which cannot be ex- 
pected to rest in a state of equilibrium. The question of 
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the leeway to allow for the play of competition in the 
market of production was decided on the advice of the 
Board of Customs. Five per cent. was the exemption 
limit decided on. That is, if a given shipment of goods 
has been purchased in the United States or other outside 
country at a price not more than 5 per cent. below that 
ruling there, the dumping duty is not to be imposed. 
Articles subject to an excise duty are not to bear the 
dumping duty. But no article in the iron, steel or hard- 
ware trade is subject to an excise duty in Canada. 


Duplicate Invoices. 


The regulations require that invoices in duplicate, 
with proper certificate, shall be delivered to the custom 
house with the bills of entry for all imported goods. 
Heretofore but a single copy was required. Of the two 
now called for one is to be filed, as usual, at the port of 
entry, and the other is to be sent with a copy of the 
entry to a special checking branch at the customs head- 
quarters in Ottawa. Referring to the duplicate invoice 
requirement, the circular says: 

This is a very important reform, and will undoubtedly be of 
much benefit, inasmuch as it will tend greatly to insure uniform 
collection of the revenue in accordance with the law. It is the 
intention to have all invoices closely scrutinized and compared 
at the checking branch at headquarters by a competent staff. 
It may be noted here that the United States cusoms authorities 
require two copies of each invoice to be presented and left with 
them. 


Each invoice must show in one column the actual 
price paid for the goods, and in another column th» fair 
market value in the exporting country. A special form 
of invoice has been prepared and approved by the Cus- 
toms Department, and specimen copies can be obtained 
at any Canadian custom house. A circular giving them 
has been issued by John McDougald, Commissioner of 
Customs, Ottawa. 


Certification. 


Instead of the invoice certificate hitherto used, the fol. 
lowing is to be written, printed or stamped on all in- 
voices: 

That the said invoice contains a true and full statement 
showing the price actually paid or to be paid for the said goods, 
the actual quantity thereof and all charges thereof. 

That the said invoice also exhibits the fair market value 
of the said goods at the time and place of their direct exporta- 
tion to Canada, and as when sold at the same time and place 
in like quantity and condition for home consumption in the 
principal markets of the country whence exported directly to 
Canada without any discount or deduction for cash, or on ae- 
count of any drawback or bounty or on account of any royalty 
actually payable thereon or payable thereon when sold for home 
consumption, but not payable when exported, or on account of 
the exportation thereof or for any special consideration what 
ever. 

That no different invoice of the goods mentioned in said in 
voice has been or will be furnished to any one, and that no ar- 
rangement or understanding affecting the purchase price of the 
said goods has been or will be made or entered into between the 
said exporter and purchaser or by any one on behalf of either of 
them, either by way of discount, rebate, salary, compensation, 
or in any other manner whatsoever other than as shown in the 
said invoice. 


The form of oath to be taken by importers and of 
declaration to be made abroad as to goods consigned 
without sale has been changed so as to cover arrange- 
ments or understandings not disclosed in the invoice. 


Time Allu wed. 


On one more point the circular must be quoted: 


The regulations including the new forms of oaths and certi 
ficate are to take effect on October 1. Recognizing, however, 
that it takes time to disseminate information among exporters 
in foreign countries in such matters, and that it may, there- 
fore, be some considerable time before the regulations can be 
complied with entirely, collectors of customs are being in- 
structed that they may for a temporary period after October 
1, but not later than December 31, accept entries on invoices 
bearing the old certificate “J,” instead of the new form “ M.” 
Duplicate invoices, however, are required to be delivered with 
bills of entry after October 1 in all cases, but to enable import- 
ers to comply with the regulations in this respect collectors 
may permit them to make an additional copy of the original 
certified invoice, such copy to be compared and initialed as a 
true copy by the customs officer. 


Ascertaining Values. 
As has been shown, one copy of every invoice must be 
forwarded by the collector to a checking branch in Ot- 
tawa. The mention of such a branch of the Customs De- 
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partment suggests the method by which market prices 
in the country of production are to be officially ascer- 
tained. Invoices cannot be checked without a criterion 
of current values, and that the checking branch will be 
supplied with by agents placed at various commercial 
centers in the chief countries which export goods to 
Canada. In the circular referred to it is stated that 
“the Department has already matured plans for assuring 
full information as to foreign market values. In this 
connection officers have been, and are being, assigned 
to make investigations in other countries.” 

H. J. Gould, formerly of the agricultural implements 
firm of Frost & Wood, Smith’s Fall, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed price reporting agent in New York. H. S. Scott 
just resigned the commercial editorship of the 
Toronto Globe to accept an appointment of the same 
kind as Mr. Gould’s. His duties, it is understood, will 
be divided between Buffalo and Boston, or, rather, will 
be extended over a strip of country of which these cities 
are the extreme western and eastern points. Agents are 
to be placed in Chicago, Cleveland and other American 
cities. It is taken for granted that these officers of the 
Customs Department’s intelligence service will have no 
difficulty in getting information at first hand. One Gov- 
ernment newspaper puts it thus: 


The department is well aware that its agents will have no 
authority to enforce an examination of the books of United 
States exporters, but what is relied upon to insure this privilege 
is the fact that refusal to vomply with the requests of agents for 
such information will naturally be visited by a drastic enforce- 
ment of the anti-dumping clause in every case, as the agent being 
thrown upon his own resources for information will not be apt 
to report local prices to the advantage of the American exporter 
who refused to allow his books to be examined. 


Of course accurate information as to prices has always 
been necessary for the administration of the customs 
service, and has been more than ever indispensable since 
the tariff revision of 1897 substituted ad valorem duties 
for so many specific duties. To protect the revenue and 
to prevent the trade irregularities incidental to under- 
valuation, the Government had to keep its collectors fully 
advised as to prices in countries whence imports came. 
The standard authority for iron, steel, metals and hard- 
ware was the price-list of The Iron Age, whose quota- 
tions thus came to be looked upon as practically official. 


has 


The New Prices on Billets, Sheet and 
Tin Bars. 


At a meeting of the Billet Association, held in Pitts- 
burgh on Monday, September 19, a reduction of $3.50 a 
ton on Bessemer and open hearth billets and $2 a ton 
on sheet and tin bars was made. The new prices are as 
follows: Bessemer and open hearth billets, 4x 4 inches 
up to 0.25 carbon, $19.50; 0.26 to 0.60 carbon, $1 extra; 
0.61 to 1.00 carbon, $2 extra. Billets under 4 x 4 inches, 
$2 a ton extra. Sheet and tin bars, long lengths, $21.50; 
cut to lengths, $22. These prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, to 
which actual freight to destination should be added. 
Under the old schedule of prices the mills absorbed part 
of the freight, making comparatively low delivered prices 
to some points; but this has been abolished and actual 
freights are now added to the Pittsburgh prices, as given 
above, and which also apply for Youngstown and Wheel- 
ing districts. We give below delivered prices on billets 
and sheet tin bars in long lengths to some of the prin- 
cipal points of shipment, as follows: 

Sheets and 


tin bars in 


Billets. long lengths. 


Re - -$22.10 $24.10 
Cincinnati ..... wedans 21.80 23.80 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 20.90 22.90 
PUN, 0. ds enndewee cues che 21.90 23.90 
Columbus, Ohio.... 21.35 23.35 
ee na eae « < 22.50 24.50 
New England points.... 22.50 24.50 
Werte) oc ki ds. Jeet etewseie 21.70 23.70 
Comes GC BOG. os oes Kvieus an’ 22.05 24.05 
Pe ee 22.50 24.50 
So ning, 6304 xe a nie o 83 22.50 24.50 
Pe Ge 6 8 0 ok vais v's 21.30 23.30 
ME, SEW orccevccacuceetad 21.70 23.70 
See We a> on wale baew cue 21.30 23.30 
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A French View of the English Iron 
Industry.*—IV. 


The Cleveland and Durham District. 


Of all the metallurgical districts of Great Britain 
that of Cleveland is the most favored. If it has not from 
the outstart drawn all the possible advantages from its 
natural conditions it has during the last two years dis- 
played a remarkable activity, and shown a just concep- 
tion of modern metallurgical conditions. The industrial 
organization has become very simple. In the north 
near the great shipyards of Newcastle there is a group of 
four works, the open hearth plants and the plate mills of 
the Armstrongs, a dependency of their famous shops; the 
independent works of John Spencer; the plants of the 
powerful Palmers Company, directly supplied by five 
blast furnaces, and finally the old and prosperous Consett 
Company, with its seven blast furnaces and its 27 open 
hearth furnaces. The latter curiously are located in the 
interior, and on a plateau at no great distance from the 
Durham collieries, but at a greater distance from the un- 
loading ports for its Spanish Orconera mines, which are 
operated in partnership with Krupp and Dowlais. The 
Consett Company is the greatest producer of open hearth 
steel in Europe, making about 300,000 tons per annum. 

In the south, near Middlesbrough, close to the out- 
crop of the iron ore deposits of Cleveland, and 25 to 30 
miles from the Durham collieries, are three enterprises 
which now divide nearly the entire steel production: 1, 
Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., with 27 blast furnaces, six 
Bessemer converters and seven open hearth furnaces, 
and selling besides considerable quantities of foundry 
iron, with collieries producing 150,000 tons of coal per 


year, and mines yielding 1,550,000 tons of the best ore in s 


the district, receiving also 400,000 tons from its own 
mines at Bilbao and in the south of France; 2, Dor- 
inan Long & Co., which has gathered together in 1902 
and 1903 16 blast furnaces in two neighboring plants, 
Clarence and Acklam, four basic converters and 19 open 
hearth furnaces in two adjoining plants, Britannia and 
North Eastern. The concern has its own coal mines pro- 
ducing 788,000 tons of coal, and 365,000 tons of coke, and 
its own mines yielding 1,130,000 tons of ore and 240,000 
tons of limestone. Finally, there is Cargo Fleet, which 
has just absorbed the South Durham and the Weardale 
companies, thus consolidating collieries, local iron mines, 
two blast furnaces and 21 open hearth furnaces, and one 
Talbot furnace. 

At the same time that these consolidations were 
brought about the different concerns undertook the bet- 
terment of their plant. Consett, after having put the 
furnaces into shape since 1899, recently sent a commis- 
sion to the United States and also acquired the mines 
of Calasparra, 80 miles from Cartagena, Spain. Bolckow, 
Vaughan & Co. placed in the hands of an American the 
problem of improving its blast furnace plant. Dorman 
Long installed at the Clarence Works new open hearth 
furnaces and new rolling mills, and is rebuilding the 
Britannia plant completely. Cargo Fleet has carried 
out important improvements in its ore mines. The com- 
pany is developing the plant of the Weardale Company, 
is building three open hearth furnaces and projecting 
the construction of blast furnaces. There will, there- 
fore, be in the Cleveland district only three rail mills and 
four great undertakings producing plates. All these im- 
provements were very urgent because certain of the con- 
solidated plants had yielded very modest results. The 
equipment of the Middlesbrough district was in a general 
way powerful and designed on large lines, but the most 
modern improvements existed only in exceptional cases. 
Thus the blast furnaces did not produce on an average 
more than 110 tons per day, and the by-product recovery 
coke ovens had hardly been built, only two works having 
substituted them for ihe beehive oven. The greater part 
of the open hearth plants have a capacity of 30 to 50 
tons, but the handling of them required considerable im- 
provements. The result is that the efforts of the iron- 


* Continued from The Iron Age, September 1, ‘page 21; Sep- 
tember 8, page 14, and September 15, page 29. 
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masters of the Cleveland district have been directed 
during the past three years more particularly to the 
equipment rather than the total capacity of the plants. 
Bolckow Vaughan is now making 250,000 tons, and there 
is no thought of increasing this figure, which seems to be 
the production aimed at by its two rivals. 

The natural resources which justify these efforts at 
improvement may be described as follows: On the one 
hand, there are the collieries, easily worked, yielding 
an unrivaled coke. The coal costs 3 shillings to 3 shil- 
lings 9 pence, royalty included, but without general costs 
or amortization fund, thus reaching a total cost of less 
than 5 shillings, without allowance for profit. The cost 
of coking ranges between 1 shilling 9 pence and 2 
shillings 3 pence, the ovens yielding 66 per cent. 
The transportation from the mines to the works on slack 
coal or on coke costs about 2 shillings. The coke there- 
fore costs, delivered to the furnaces, from 10 shillings 6 
pence to 11 shillings. It sold at 11 to 12 shillings in 
1898 to 1894, and 18 shillings at the close of 1903. At 
the present time it costs 14 shillings delivered to the 
works. The by-product oven coke would cost from 8 to 
9 shillings, this depending upon the value of the by-prod- 
ucts, and assuming that the iron works were operating 
the coke ovens themselves. 

The second point in connection with the Cleveland 
district is the possession of a shallow deposit of ore 
carrying an average percentage of phosphorus. To the 
north it consists of a single bed, with a working thick- 
ness of 8 to 16 feet, and relatively rich. Toward the 
south it splits into two deposits, one of them workable 
for 5.50 feet, growing poorer and more siliceous to the 
southward. The ¢ost of mining does not seem to go be- 
yond 38 shillings 3 pence, including royalty of 4 
pence. The use of compressed air machines has counter- 
acted the growing demands of labor. The average cost 
of transportation to the works is 1 shilling 3 pence. 
The ore must then be calcined, which increases its price 
1 shilling 3 pence, but carries its iron contents from 
25 to 32 per cent. to 38 to 40 per cent. of iron, with 0.70 
manganese and 0.62 phosphorus. Silica ranges between 
15 and 19 per cent., which requires an addition to the 
charge of 600 to 700 kg. of limestone. The latter, which 
is mined at a distance of 25 to 30 miles from the works, 
costs about 4 shillings 6 pence. In’ the open market 
raw ore, not calcined, costs 3 shillings 11 pence at the 
mine. So far as the foreign ores which are so largely 
imported in the Cleveland district are concerned, they 
consist, first, of Bilbao or Santander ores, the quantity 
being 1,260,000 tons. For this the price is 15 shillings 
3 pence, Middlesbrough. The ore is imported from 
mines in the southern part of Spain, to the extent of 
290,000 tons per annum, and from mines in Sweden, the 
tonnage being 270,000 tons per annum. 

The consumption of coke averages 1050 kg. for hema- 
tite and 1150 to 1200 kg. for basic pig. Thomas pig iron 
requires a pretty heavy addition of manganese and a 
costly mixture of phosphoric cinder or Swedish ores. Thus 
supplied, the Cleveland district produced in 1903 3,100,000 
tons of pig iron, of which 1,400,000 tons was foundry 
and mill iron, 400,000 tons was Thomas basic Bessemer 
and 1,100,000 tons was Bessemer. The district exported 
510,000 tons of iron, against 847,000 tons in 1890, and 
shipped 525,000 tons to Scotland, as compared with 239,- 
000 tons in 1900. The pig iron thus shipped is almost 
exclusively foundry or mill iron, the other grades being 
worked into steel in the district. The production of steel 
was 335,000 tons of Bessemer for rails and shapes and 
900,000 tons of open hearth, chiefly for ship plates and 
ship shapes. There were exported in 1903 421,000 tons, 
the greater part thereof being rails. In 1897 the export 
was 559,000 tons. 

——_————_3---o—__—___ 


H. C. Barlow, at one time president of the Evansville 
& Terre Haute Railroad, has been appointed general 
manager of the Cnicago Snippers’ Association, which will 
have offices in the Railway Exchange Building. At pres- 
ent Mr. Barlow is traffic manager of the General Paper 
Company, 135 Adams street, Chicago. The Chicago Ship- 
pers’ Association includes several hundred of the largest 
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manufacturing and jobbing interests of the city, and the 
association was formed for the purpose of preventing 
any freight rate discriminations against the city of Chi- 
cago and to protect the interests of Chicago shippers in 
general. It will be conducted along broad lines and will 
not be a bureau for adjusting claims or for righting in- 
dividual grievances. 
_o+-—____ 


The La Belle Iron Works. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the La Belle 
Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, was held at Wheeling, 
W. Va., on September 13. The old Board of Directors 
was unanimously re-elected, as follows: A. J. Clarke, N. 
E. Whitaker, A. J. List, H. C. Frenzheim, A. H. Wood- 
ward, J. E. Wright, W. S. Foltz, D. J. Sinclair, E. W. 
Mudge, I. M. Scott, George Greer. Officers were re- 
elected as follows: I. M. Scott, president; E. W. Mudge, 
vice-president and general sales agent; W. 8S. Westfall, 
secretary; W. S. Crawford, general manager; A. J 
Clarke, chairman of the Board of Directors. . 

Following is the company’s statement for the year 
ending July 1, 1904: . 


Assets. 

NIN bated ous dos 28K 0% gcc . $7,052,360.03 
ne 366 213.03 
es 479,257.08 
er SOO. as as ce oc Saco ceen 328 489.70 
EE OT eee eee 24,967.50 

Total properties......... ee 251.3 } 
| stent aati ieee ey T70.94 
Treasury MERSIN ss One tae eobs codacica tes. 14014260 
RN cia ic 29,200.21 
Prepaid i aia ite ter Be "5,401.79 
ME ote ls 2. " $1,326,675.82 ere 
Bills receivable................... 19,975.81 
Accounts receivable............... 635,567.21 
WEL h4es CORE Lda calc tei ee 147,040.35 

—_——————._ 2,147, 259.19 

BORD oie cece cevnssactasesccccccecses se $l0,5GR068,600 

P Liabilitics. 
I i city ee Sit ey 

Bonded indebtedness......................... ‘soemeaias 
ee th eo EEE Tee ee ee $193 526. 90 il aia 
MONON MING og bos wtisidg KR a 311,325.68 
MM UMA GHED veut ok boc die ce accee 63.373.39 
PTO CI oc 0 aid cir Sekt Se 25,641.49 


Contingent fund and maintenance account 

Surplus to June 30, 1903, as reported 
eR a os ire mast od 0 was 448,944.14 

Less corrections made since........ 116,598.80 


593,867.46 
32,203.31 


$881,985.34 
Additional profits, six months ending 
December 81, 1903.............. 217.683.13 


$549,668.47 


Less inventory depreciation........ 344,003.08 


Leaving surplus December 31, 1903. $205,665.39 
Add profits six months ending June 
Oy SPOR A secctcictsentzed. 2  S0RsSKee 
—_—- - 461,991.92 


bs sign a Deore sb nxn 4 ee aA Fite cad 6s ew ws $10,.588,062.69 
Yotal manufacturing protits for year ending June 

20, 1904, exclusive of corrections on fiscal year 

ending June 30, 1903, and inventory depreciation $474,009.00 
Annual sale of pipe covered by above statement, 

38,334 tons. 


err ee 6,610,300.00 
Vaiues of property— 

Ps Wares s ¢ awaaee ats ae Beene eee teen eee eee eees 365,000.00 
( re iad: theca Seated Ok hint arate chu e's o valid Woe wil atbelie’ 382,000.00 
Povo nw RE Oats sor h tse ew dered badiiccdusui 470,000.00 


Sheet and Tin Bar Mills at Youngstown.—The 
Republic Iron & Steel Company has definitely decided to 
add mills at its Bessemer plant at Youngstown, Ohio, for 
the rolling of sheet and tin bars. This project has been 
under way for some time by Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, and it was only recently that it was definitely de- 
cided to build the mills. All plans have been prepared 
and prominent builders of rolling mill machinery are now 
bidding on the work. It is expected to have the mills 
completed and ready to turn out sheet and tin bars in 
January next. The Republic Company is also consider- 
ing the advisability of putting in mills for the rolling of 
rails, but a definite decision in this matter has not yet 
been reached. 
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National Metal Trades Association Notes. 


Cincinnati, September 19, 1904.—The committee hav- 
ing in charge the arrangements for the Cincinnati Metal 
Trades Association dinner, which will be held on Octo- 
ber 6, is making elaborate arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of members and guests. 

H. N. Covell, president of the national association, 
anticipates calling the next meeting of the Administrative 
Council at Cincinnati about October 24, while W. D. 
Sayle, chairman of the Plan and Scope Committee, is 
figuring on October 10 as the proper time to hold the 
meeting of his committee to formulate recommendations 
to be presented to the Administrative Council. 

W. P. Eagan, commissioner, is at Chicago this week, 
with a view to increasing the membership of the associa- 
tion, and also looking after the business incident to the 
late labor difficulties in that city. 

The National Founders’ Association has opened tem- 
porary quarters in room 1433 Union Trust Company 
Building, Cincinnati, where it is activety engaged in look- 
ing after the foundries interested in the molders’ strike. 

J. W. Lee, manager of the employment department 
of the St. Louis Metal Trades Association, reports that 
the situation of the iron molders’ strike in his city is 
quite satisfactory, it being impossible to employ all the 
applicants for work in the struck foundries. 

The New York Metal Trades Association held a meet- 
ing on September 15, which was especially well attended. 
It was unanimously decided to establish a labor bureau 
in connection with the other departments of the associa- 
tion, and steps were taken accordingly. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of Pittsburgh is re- 
ceiving applications for work in excess of calls for help. 
The local secretary at this point reports the situation 
quiet, with no labor troubles of any kind reported for 
over a month. 

Reports received from the Worcester Labor Bureau 
indicate a revival of business generally. 

The labor situation at Harrison, N. J., is in splendid 
condition, no trouble of any kind being reported, either 
among machinists or molders. 

All reports received go to show that the Rock Island 
Arsenal machinists are very strongly organized. 

Information from Honesdale, Pa., leads us to believe 
that the strike of the machinists in the shops of the 
National Elevator & Machine Company was caused by 
the business agent, who, it appears, was anxious to show 
his superiority over the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, and thought that Honesdale was a good place to do 
it, on account of its isolation. Now the strikers are 
anxious to return to work, but are afraid of being black- 
listed if they do so. Their positions, however, have been 
filled, and no disorder of any description is being experi- 
enced, and the plant is running as usual. 

Indications are that there will be a very substantial 
increase in the membership of the association this year, 
due, no doubt, to the splendid showing made in the late 
labor troubles at Chicago. 

The Springfield Boiler & Mfg. Company, Springfield, 
Ill., reports that it has had absolutely no trouble of any 
kind since the strike a year since, which lasted 18 months 
and resulted in an open shop. 

—_—_—_~- 


The Hoop Mill Situation at Youngstown, Ohio.— 
The Carnegie Steel Company of Pittsburgh is going 
steadily ahead filling the hoop mills at Girard and 
Youngstown with non-union men. The company has just 
secured a sweeping injunction against the strikers at the 
Girard mill, which prevents the strikers from gathering 
around the mill or the railroad station, or from molesting 
persons in the employ of the company, or those who go 
there for the purpose of entering its employ. This injunc- 
tion will have the effect of shortening the strike, as it 
will enable the company to put men in the mill without 
molestation from the strikers. It is expected that within 
a very short time the Girard and Youngstown mills will 
have a full complement of men and will be in operation 
to full capacity. 
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Currency Reform in Abeyance. 


In speeches made at the convention of bankers last 
week there was equally conspicuous the feeling that cur- 
rency reform demanded many changes in the law and 
that it was impracticable to secure action by Congress. 
The president of the convention, Mr. Bigelow of Mil- 
waukee, referred to the Presidential campaign as a rea- 
son why the politicians would not pay any attention to 
the demand for reform. Yet it has been impossible to 
get any action at any time during the past four years. 
It would be more accurate to say that it is only in a 
moment of great popular excitement that Congress is 
likely to act on a matter which has no defined partisan 
status and the political effects of which are prob- 
lematical. 

In 1893 the silver purchase law was repealed because 
the country was in the throes of a panic closely con- 
nected with silverism, and there was a tremendous de- 
mand for the repeal from all parts of the country, though 
not from all classes of the community. It took four years 
after the sound money victory of 1896 to get the gold 
standard law, which fell short of the hopes of the active 
leaders in the sound money movement. In spite of Mr. 
Bigelow’s suggestion that the year of a Presidential elec- 
tion is a particularly hopeless time to ask for financial 
legislation, the fact that a national election was pending 
is more likely to have helped than hindered the gold 
standard legislation. 

Two years ago the currency situation during the crop 
moving season was so serious that it seemed as if Con- 
gress would be forced to act, but those who feared any 
action, rather than those who opposed the proposed ac- 
tion, were successful in obstruction. Since then there 
has been no such severe stringency, and it has been easy 
to avert legislation. 

Mr. Bigelow deprecated an emergency circulation and 
Mr. Hepburn favored it, but the difference is over the 
form rather than the substance, for the former advocated 
an asset currency, though he said he hesitated to utter 
words that have provoked much controversy, and though 
an emergency circulation is merely one form of an asset 
currency. Mr. Bigelow said frankly that “ a bond secured 
currency never did, and it never can, respond to the de- 
mands of trade. It is a wasteful system in tying up 
capital, and it lacks elasticity. It expands and contracts 
only with the price of bonds.” All the Secretaries of the 
Treasury and all the Comptrollers of the Currency but 
one, for many years, and the most eminent financial au- 
thorities, have been saying precisely that. But men in 
politics are afraid to act. Some demand that all bankers 
agree on a plan; others oppose any plan that bankers 
favor. While- bankers are in many respects the most 
competent persons to draft a currency plan, financial 
legislation is more often drawn by statesmen than by 
bankers. The latter are less vitally interested in cur- 
rency reform than the business community. The in- 
conveniences and dangers of a rigid currency and period- 
ical stringencies fall rather on the custémers of the 
banks than on the banks themselves. 
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Speakers at the convention condemned the independ- 
ent Treasury, the locking up of Government funds in the 
Treasury vaults, although just at present the large de- 
posits with the banks and the fact that the Treasury is 
not drawing in more money than it pays out reduce the 
inconvenience of the system to a minimum. The limita- 
tion of the amount of national bank notes that can be 
retired in one month was also condemned. It never 
accomplished what the inflationists aimed at when they 
imposed it. Secretary Shaw showed two years ago that 
it actually prevented an expansion of the currency, and 
all financial authorities object to it. 

It took about ten years to destroy the political power 
of greenbackism. ‘Then it took twenty-five years to crush 
silverism. It will take several years—but it ought not 
to take another twenty-five—to eradicate all fears of 
banks and the money power, which constitute the real 
force that is now preventing currency reform. This in- 
volves the retirement of the Government from the busi- 
ness of issuing notes and the conferring upon the banks 
of greater discretion than they now possess in regard to 
their circulation. To a large class of the community this 
means giving the banks more power, and they are still 
afraid of banks. Mr. Bigelow said of the thirty years that 
the Bankers’ Association has existed, “this covers a 
period of grotesque and whimsical financial legislation.” 
It will take time for the country to outgrow the effects 
of that legislation upon public sentiment, but all advo- 
cates of an enlightened currency system may unite with 
Mr. Bigelow in his confidence that “it will some day 
come by the logic of events and in the very nature of 
the case.” Persons who have gone through the long fight 
against greenbackism and silverism may not live to see 
complete currency reform, but what they have accom- 
plished convinces them that this will yet be achieved. 

SlilliclchbcebliblMbicrtet itr 


Rates of Wages in [lassachusetts. 


The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor has 
begun the work of collecting and compiling statistics of 
wages, which are especially interesting because the fig- 
ures provided by secretaries and other officials of trades 
unions are used exclusively, no attempt having been 
made apparently to obtain assistance from émployers of 
labor. The actual weekly earnings are given, the lost 
time having been ascertained and the proper deduction 
made from the wage rate. The result is a series of 
tables from which it is easy to ascertain the average 
wage per hour. Each class of labor has a paragraph giv- 
ing the wages of the individual workmen, from which the 
average is obtained—that is, the number of men receiv- 
ing one wage and the number receiving another wage, 
and so on. The statistics regarding machinists, for in- 
stance, under the head of machines and machinery, were 
compiled from the following figures: 

Machinists: 7, $9; 2, $11; 1, $11.50; 42, $12; 7, $12.50; 2. 
$12.60; 13, $13.28; 70, $13.50; 10, $13.75; 5, $14; 2, $14.10: 
1, $14.40; 1, $14.48; 11, $14.75; 159, $15; 5, $15.12; 3, $15.50: 
14, $15.60; 1, $15.93; 6, $16.23; 97, $16.50; 6, $16.80; 4. 
$17.10; 4, $17.45; 6, $17.70; 29, $18; 2, $18.60; 3, $19.18; 16. 
$19.50; 3, $20; 6, $21; 2, $21.90; 4, $25; 1, $33.43; total, 545: 
average per week, $15.29. 

Under the same head of machines and machinery . 
average wages per hour of various classes of workmen 
follow: Foremen, 38 cents; drop forgers, 33.3 cents; 
die sinkers, 38.8 cents; machinists, 27.7 cents; ma- 
chinists’ helpers, 16.9 cents; bench hands, 22.5 cents; 
blacksmiths, 28.4 cents; boiler makers, 27.4 cents; boiler 
makers’ helpers, 16.1 cents; brass molders, 25.6 cents; 
iron molders, 30 cents; molders’ helpers, 16 cents; core 
makers, 26.4 cents; drillers, 20 cents; filers, 24.4 cents; 


milling machine tenders, 19.5 cents; planer hands, 25.5 
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cents. The list is a long one, taking in every line of 
help in this and other occupations. 

The report shows that the wages paid for the same 
general class of labor varies very much in different in- 
dustries. Take, for instance, the wages of machinists. In 
the class of machines and machinery, the average wage 
is 27.7 cents an hour; in metal goods, 26.2 cents; in the 
boot and shoe industry, 30 cents; in building, 25.6 cents; 
in paper and paper goods manufacturing, 30 cents; in 
cotton mills, 21.8 cents, and in woolen mills, 22.3 cents. 

All these figures are for Massachusetts. Doubtless 
they differ a good deal from those of other sections of 
the country, and consequently the few figures here taken 
from the Massachusetts report afford a basis of com- 
parison by employers of the same classes of labor in 
other States and abroad. 

——_3--- oe ____—— 


An Impending Change in Drill Presses. 


Within the next few months a number of new drill 
presses will be placed on the market designed for the 
purpose of taking drills made of the new tool 


Most of the builders of this class of machine 


special 
steels. 
tool became convinced some time ago that the self hard- 
ening steel is practicable for twist drills, and they have 
since been working hard over the problem of a drill press 
that will stand up to the capacity of such steel. 
of the machines are already built and have been sub- 


Some 


jected to severe tests, that have proved satisfactory to 
their makers. 
type of drill press in use to-day can do little with the 
new steel. 
fore the limit of the drill is reached. 


Now they are going upon the market. The 


The capacity of the machine ends long be- 
Consequently, the 
drill press manufacturers found themselves in the plight 
of the lathe and planer builders of several years ago, 
when a general redesigning and overhauling had to be 
done. Rigidity and general strength and great spindle 
speeds were the objectives, which have now been accom- 
plished. 

The commercial value of self hardening steels for the 
purposes of twist drills was for a long time held in con- 
siderable doubt. The steel had to be fashioned before 
hardening, of course, and in the hardening the percentage 
of poor drills was at first very high. But the manufac- 
turers of the steel and of the drills have gone deep into 
the problem of treating the metal, and now the claim is 
made that the difficulties have been sufficiently mastered. 
Twist drills of the new steel are to be had in the market 
and are in use in many shops and factories. Perhaps 
the best proof of the excellence of the tools is that the 
machine builders recognize the fact that they must pro- 
vide drill presses for them. 

The builders are not quite ready to give figures of 
What their new drill presses will do, excepting to state 
that with a self hardening drill three or four times as 
much work can be done on one of the new machines as 
is being done to-day with the old type of machine using 
the ordinary carbon steel. One test, made, not by a ma- 
chine builder nor by a manufacturer of the steel or drills, 
gives an inkling of what may be expected by users of 
this drill 
through cast iron with a feed of 0.02 foot per revolution 
This 


means that the drill passed threugh the metal at the 


class of machines. A 54-inch was driven 


at the spindle speed of 420 revolutions per minute. 


rate of 8 feet per minute, which is certainly four times 
as fast as the very best practice with carbon steel drills 
under the most perfect conditions; that is to say, where 
there is perfect alignment of the drill and where the 
machine is designed to do its best work with that par- 


ticular size of drill, as in shops where a great deal of 
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drilling of certain sizes is required. Other problems are 
being worked out, such as, for instance, whether the 
present standard angle of 59 degrees will be the most ef- 
ficient for dr‘lls of the new steel. This angle was deter- 
mined as the maximum of acuteness at which reasonable 
exemption from overheating could be obtained. It is 
claimed by experts who are going into the subject that 
as the new steel will stand far greater heat than the 
ordinary tool steel, a sharper angle is possible, and prob- 
ably desirable, and that would mean a material reduc- 
The solution of this and other ques- 


future drill 


tion of the thrust. 


tions may have important bearings upon 


press practice. 

It may be that the builders of the new drill presses 
have not reached the limits of the new steel, but they have 
certainly obtained machines that will do wonderful things 
to metal in rapidly reducing it, just as the modern lathe 
and planer have done wonderful things by the use of the 
new steel in cutting tools. Ball bearings and other de- 


vices to reduce friction to a minimum have been em- 


bodied, because in commercial practice very high spindle 
feed 


more practical than the slower speed and large feed, such 


speeds with small per revolut’on are considered 


as that used in the test just alluded to. One such sen- 
sitive drill press operates at more than 2000 revolutions 
drills, the thrust 
With a %-inch 


drill, at a proportionately slower speed, this press re- 


per minute for small sizes of being 


taken care of by means of ball bearings. 


sponds readily to a firm, hard pressure of the feed lever 
without a s‘gn of remonstrance. In a similar machine 
of the present type a drill of this size would be entirely 
out of the question, of course, as would any other drill 
much over % inch. 

The builders of the new drills entertain high hopes 
of good business, arguing that in Ihrge shops and fac- 
tories, where there is a great deal of drilling—and some 
establ'shments number their sensitive drills by the hun- 
dreds—it will easily pay a manufacturer, in labor saved, 
to throw out all his old machines and replace them with 
the new—one of the new to three of the old, which would 
be a conservative ratio, they say. Doubtless these hopes 
will be realized in the same proportion as the- higher 
power engine lathe and planer have replaced the old 
types for certain important classes of work. 

‘nacelle Gla teitainead 

The revival of the effort to produce a commercial! peat 
in a form suitable for general consumption that came 
with the coal famine of the winter of 1902-1903 threatens 
to bring with it a number of stock jobbing corporations, 
which are taking the opportunity, while the lesson of 
costly fuel is still fresh in the public mind, to foist stock 
upon the community. More than a generation ago peat 
as commercial fuel received a great deal of attention, and 
much money was spent in the attempt to put its pro- 
duction upon a satisfactory basis. At that time peat 
producing companies were formed, the public bit greedily 
and, the promoters selling out, the bubbles burst one 
after the other, until the name peat became obnoxious 
to hundreds of citizens who had seen their money go to 
no good. The attempt to make peat a popular fuel failed, 


though its use for special purposes, especially in its 
charcoal form, continued as it had existed previously for 
a long time. To-day many good minds are working on 
the problem and excellent results are reported. It seems 
quite possible that the large stores of peat which are 
contained in bog land all over the East and in other parts 
of the country will eventually be put to good use as fuel 
salable at a reasonable price. Doubtless processes known 
to-day are sufficiently practicable to accomplish the de- 
obiect. Nevertheless, 


sired we are informed by those 





eed 
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who have become interested in the peat question that com- 
panies projected, and perhaps by this time organized, are 
making claims of quick riches based upon premises that 
are not borne out by facts. 

——— 


Growth of Public Manual Training Schools. 


The public school system of the country has been re- 
peatedly charged with the sin of unfitting the rising gen- 
eration from working with its hands, while it fitted it for 
nothing in particular. This charge is most frequently 
lodged against our public high schools, which annually 
graduate thousands of young people with aspirations to- 
ward the professions, who finally find their ways into 
cheap clerical positions, because there is nothing else that 
they know how to do. 

To correct this evil, for evil it is, wise boards of edu- 
eation in the larger cities and towns are making pro- 
vision for manual training departments to existing public 
schools, and in some instances to separate public manual 
training schools. It has resulted in the training of the 
hand and eye, developing the judgment of the American 
youth, instilling into their minds the dignity and worth 
of manual labor, and fitting them, upon graduation, to 
step onto one of the lower rounds of our industrial lad- 
der, with the attitude toward useful work and the skill 
and taste that will permit them to rise to greater hights. 

It is true that most of these young graduates will, for 
a time, find it difficult to secure work in our shops and 
mills because of the dominance of the labor union system 
and its unreasonable rulings in regard to apprentices; 
but that is only a transient condition which is steadily 
growing less serious; and the very presence of the alert 
young minds and trained willing hands of graduates of 
these manual training schools, clamoring for employment, 
will tend, year by year, to lessen the arbitrary power of 
trades unionism. We may even hope that this new force 
will hasten the coming of the industrial millennium when 
personal skill, industry and good habits, rather than a 
celluloid button, will be the open sesame to the doors of 
employment in the trades and industries. 





OBITUARY. 


DAVID E. WHITON. 


David E. Whiton, founder of the D. E. Whiton Ma- 
chine Company, New London, Conn., died, September 12, 
at his residence at New London, after a brief illness fol- 
lowing a long period of poor health. He was born in 
Stafford, Conn., in 1825, and at the age of 14 was ap- 
prenticed as a carpenter. Purchasing a part of his time, 
he left his employer before coming of age and went to 
Chicago, then a small town. Not liking the Western life, 
he returned to Connecticut and found employment as a 
pattern maker at Hartford. Returning to Stafford, he 
taught school for a while and then established a shop 
for the manufacture of a turbine water wheel of his own 
design. This and other inventions of machinery formed 
the basis of the present Whiton business. In 1883 he 
established a branch shop at New London and soon after- 
ward the entire business was moved to that city, where 
it prospered, and at the present time occupies a large 
modern plant. He maintained an active part in the 
management until within a few days of his death. His 
inventive genius continued to manifest itself even in re- 
cent years. He took up the camera and built several 
which contained ideas of his own. A patent on a new 
developing tray is now pending at Washington. He 
served in the first Legislature that sat in the new State 
capitol at Hartford. He leaves a son, L. BE. Whiton, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the D. E. Whiton company. 


NOTES. 


Epwarp P. Bruce Rurr, president of the Kelton, 
Bruce Belting Company, Salem, Mass., died at Salem, 
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September 16, aged 50 years. After partial courses at 
Harvard in the academic department and Medical School, 
he engaged with his uncle in the leather business, which 
later merged into the Kelton, Bruce Belton Company. 
He was the inventor of several machines. 

ALLEN Boucuer, secretary and treasurer of the Cald- 
well Manufacturing Company, Rochester, N. Y., died at 
his residence in that city, Wednesday evening, Septem- 
ber 14. 

OLIver Witu1aMs of Catasauqua, Pa., died September 
17, aged 74 years. Mr. Williams was for a quarter of a 
century president of the Catasaqua Manufacturing Com- 
pany. At the time of his death he was president of the 
Cement National Bank of Siegfried, Pa.; vice-president of 
the Whitehall-Portland Cement Company and president of 
the Bryden Horse Shoe Works. Mr. Williams was also 
for three years president of the National Iron Associa- 
tion and for 15 years president of the Eastern Iron As- 
sociation. 

Oscar B. WEBER, 2 well-known engineer and inventor 
of improvements on furnaces and gas houses, died Sep- 
tember 16, in New York city, as the result of an opera- 
tion. He was 45 years old and was much interested in 
music. 

J. McGregor ADAMS, president of the Adams & West- 
lake Company, died September 17 at his residence in 
Highland Park, Chicago. He was 70 years old, and 
was born in Londonderry, N. H., and educated at Andover. 
In 1858 he went to Chicago to represent the hardware 
house of Morris K. Jesup & Co. He soon afterward be- 
came associated with John Crerar, who was employed by 
the same firm, and in a few years the two became the 
owners of the business, under the firm name of Crerar, 
Adams & Co. After the death of Mr. Crerar the cor- 
poration assumed its present name. Mr. Adams also 
was heavily interested in the American Bridge Company 
until that company was merged into the present corpora- 
tion. 

Capt. Henry F. Jenxs, inventor and manufacturer of 
metal goods and plumbing supplies, died at his home in 
Pawtucket, R. I., September 11, aged 67 years. He was a 
member of the well-known Jenks family, which has been 
identified with Rhode Island fndustries for many years. 
He was a veteran of the Civil War, and afterward held 
an important office in the Rhode Island militia, serving 
for a time as provost marshal of the Rhode Island brig- 
ade. 

J. B. Ramp, for nearly 25 years foreman and superin- 
tendent of the foundry of the Murray Iron Works, at 
Burlington, Iowa, is dead at the age of 74.. Mr. Ramp 
was born in New York City, and was a soldier in the 
Civil War. 

MICHAEL SCHALL, head of the Keystone Foundry & 
Machine Company, York, Pa., was found dead on Septem- 
ber 19, under circumstances that point to suicide. He 
had been suffering from a nervous affection, which, it is 
thought, was the cause of his having taken his own life. 

ALEXANDER VAN SICLEN, proprietor of A. Van Siclen 
& Co., 8 South Canal street, Chicago, died September 17. 
Mr. Van Siclen’s firm was Western representative of the 
Atlas Engine Works, besides doing a general business in 
engineering supplies. 

———— +3-e—___——_ 


Republic Contract for Sheet and Tin Bar Mills 
Placed.—PrrtspurGH, Pa., September 21, 1904.—It is 
understood, but not officially confirmed, that the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company has placed a contract with the 
United Engineering & Foundry Company for the building 
of mills at the Bessemer works at Youngstown, Ohio, for 
the rolling of sheet and tin bars. The mills will be inter- 
changeable, so that either sheet and tin bars or steel rails 
can be rolled. The mills will have a daily capacity of 
about 1200 tons, and are expected to be ready for opera- 
tion in April next. 


Bids for the battle ship “New Hampshire” and the 
armored cruisers “ Montana” and “ North Carolina ” will 
be opened at the Navy Department, Washington, on 
November 15. 
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The Coal Trade. 


BY FREDERICK E. SAWARD. 


The Coal Trade of the World. 

The world’s progress in coal output and conswmption 
is interesting, for the yearly figures now run up to 790,- 
000,000 tons of 2240 pounds. The United States is at 
the head, with 100,000,000 tons in excess of Great 
Britain’s 230,000,000 tons. It is worthy of note that, in 
spite of the enormous coal production of the United 
States, its exports of this commodity are comparatively 
ur’ 1portant and do not appear to be increasing very 
ra, .dly.. This, of course, is a natural outcome of its 
enormous home demand, and supports the view that 
national prosperity is more concerned with the utiliza- 
tion than with the export of its raw material. The con- 
sumption of coal in some of the chief consuming coun- 
tries is shown in the following statement, in which the 
countries are given in the order of importance as coal 
consumers : 


1903.—Tons. 
ee ere 
CTT Pe CT eee ee 166,532,000 
naa kid Sad nba Ren aD re Oe aes CA ee OT 103.114,000 
Sk cs ean Pea Hee ees crea 46,560,000 
NS fo oS ods o's welee a sees or eee why Cee eS ae ee 18,374,000 
BORNE, iin oe seie bac cence dase ee Ce cceee tens dues 21,432,000 


It will be seen from these figures that the total con- 
sumption of coal in the United States is now nearly 
twice as great as in any other country. 

Improving Trade Prospects in the United States. 

So much for retrospect, and now as to the present 
and future condition of this trade in the United States. 
The dullness of the summer has passed away, and it may 
be stated that there is an improving tone to trade. The 
fact that the time is now at hand, or approaching, when 
coal is wanted for actual use induces a change in opin- 
ion of trade conditions, as against anything which has 
been heard during the past few weeks. It is evident 
enough that coal will be wanted in the usual large quan- 
tity, for all purposes, during the next six months, and 
there is no doubt that those consumers who wish to gain 
peace and comfort will put it away as early as possible. 
This is good advice, for the carrying companies are not 
much better prepared for handling traffic than they were 
a year ago, and there are other articles of merchandise 
besides coal. It is evident, from the reports which come 
to hand, that the move toward better things is gradually 
increasing in volume, and one must remember that the 
course of events in-this country is seldom backward. 
The tonnage of coal of all kinds last year was a large 
one, and of great value in every way; but with more 
settled conditions and lower values prevailing, there is 
not so much reason for complaint of the situation as a 
whole as some imagine. The fuel industry has been long 
misunderstood, by reason of ignorant criticism, but the 
gain along the line of its importance to the country is 
appreciable. Railroad companies find in it a large share 
of their prosperity, and this will grow as time goes along, 
while the markets are steadied by the fact that larger 
and more intelligent interests are now in control (or are 
becoming the controllers), and the public is being served 
at reasonable rates. 

The Anthracite Outlook. 

The tonnage of anthracite for eight months was 38,- 
212,288 tons, as compared with about 42,430,000 tons 
last year. For the eight months ended August 31 the 
shipments of anthracite coal by the various anthracite 
roads were larger than in the corresponding period in 
any previous year with the exception of 1903. The total 
shipments so far in 1904 are approximately 4,000,000 
tons less than in the same time in 1903, although they 
exceed 1902 by nearly 19,000,000 tons and are 3,500,000 
tons in excess of 1901. The small shipments in 1902 were 
due to the strike. The results for the eight months in- 
dicate that 1904 will go on record as one of the best in 
the history of the anthracite coal industry. The statis- 
ties show the following as the shipments of each interest : 

Company Tons.—1904 


PE Oe ls. daca n wih «Ra ab aswel 7.440,188 
Re IE SD Me ice es av ack. dene * 6.220.981 
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Central Railroad of New Jersey 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 
Delaware & Hudson.. a 
Railroad...... 


4,836,166 
dase wee 6,129,249 


- 3,712,029 


Pennsylvania 3,185,835 
ROE ee arte a aren a aie wine 3,912,514 
Ontario & Western + cau 1,771,453 
Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill. 1,003,873 


It is said that the proportion of steam sizes of anthra- 
cite, putting pea in the list, comes at about one-third, and 
the low prices made this season on these are owing to the 
cheapness of bituminous coals of all grades. With an 
output of this fuel five times that of the total of hard 
coal, it is not to be wondered at that prices in time of de- 
pression such as the past season has witnessed should be 
cut to cost of production. 


The Bitumiuous Market. 


The bituminous market is still quiet, but there is a 
better tone and more inquiry for coal. Mills are starting 
up in all directions, and there will be a large increase in 
the use of bituminous coal this fall over the past sum- 
mer. Prices remain on a low basis, and coal is still offer- 
ing at prices that give no one any profit, for there can- 
not be anything in it at the range of $1.15 at the mines, 
at which certain coal has sold. Steam users are showing 
some inclination toward making contracts, and, while 
this is not very strong, they begin to feel that there may 
be a difference later on, and that it would be better to 
have some kind of a figure on what they use. Steam 
coal has been plentiful, but with increased activity in 
the business it will be more difficult to handle later on. 
More coal is being used than in the past, as a number of 
the factories throughout the country are opening up. As 
a rule, it is not very long after the “ big fellows” start 
before the “ little ones” think it is a good plan to get in 
some coal, and with the talk of car shortage, which has 
already commenced, it is advisable for the buyer to get 
in his orders now to get the most satisfactory treatment 
and the lowest price. The market is already stiffening 
on some of the better grades of Pennsylvania coal. The 
districts shipping from Hampton Roads and Baltimore 
have taken a great deal of trade this year, which is 
shown by the traffic returns, Norfolk & Western and 
Chesapeake & Ohio having made gains of 30 per cent. 
in some recent months. It is the remarkable develop- 
ment of the cheaply mined coal of the Virginias that 
has made this possible, and the Pennsylvania operators 
made figures that, as stated above, did not represent 
cost. While this is very interesting to the consumer, the 
fact remains that the producer has suffered, and the 
probable activity in general business this fall and win- 
ter, now said to be setting in, is the cheering sign for 
him; the average rate for the year will hardly be up to 
normal—that is, to figures realized before the boom set 
in a year or so ago. 

——~ +~- oe 
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The Reading Buys an Interest in the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company.—The Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
Company has acquired an interest in the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, according to the annual report of Presi- 
dent George F. Baer. Mr. Baer says: “The Reading 
Iron Company (the whole of which stock is owned by 
the Reading Company), in addition to paying a regular 6 
per cent. dividend on its capital stock, has out of its 
earnings during this period rebuilt its entire plant, and 
it is now one of the most modern and best equipped iron 
plants in the State. And it has also acquired a large in- 
terest in the Pennsylvania Steel Company, so that not 
only is the success of this iron plant reasonably assured, 
whereby a very large traffic is secured to the company, 
but with these expenditures the iron company will in the 
near future be in a position to increase its dividends to 
your company.” 

~ ~~» --____ 


Some excellent records in output of billets have re 
cently been made in the Clairton open hearth works of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, at Clairton, Pa. In one 
hour recently this plant turned out 107 tons of 4 x 4 inch 
billets, and in a similar time the plant turned out 104 
tons of 4 x 4 inch billets. These are said to be record 
runs for billets of this size. 
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Invention.* 


A Discussion of the Hindrances to Its 
Advancement. 


The great inventions of the last century in science and 
the arts have resulted in a large increase of knowledge 
and the powers of man to harness the forces of Nature. 
These great inventions have proved that inventors have 
been among the greatest benefactors of the human race. 
Yet the lot of the inventor until recent years has been 
exceptionally trying, and even in our time I scarcely 
think one would describe it as altogether a happy one. 
The hostility and opposition which the inventor suffered 
in the Middle Ages have certainly been removed, but he 
still labors under serious disability in many respects un- 
der law as compared with other sections of the com. 
munity. The change of public feeling in favor of dis- 
covery and invention has progressed with rapidity during 
the last century. Not only have private individuals de- 
voted more time and money to the work, but societies, 
institutions, colleges, municipalities and governments 
have founded many research laboratories, and in some 
instances have provided large endowments. These 
measures have increased the number of persons trained 
to scientific methods, and also provided greatly improved 
facilities for research; but perhaps one of the most im- 
portant results to engineers has been the direct and in- 
direct influence of the more general application of scien- 
tific methods to engineering. 

What an Invention is, and How It is Developed. 

Generally, what is usually called an invention is the 
work of many individuals, each adding something to the 
work of his predecessors, each suggesting something to 
overcome some difficulty, trying many things, testing them 
when possible, rejecting the failures, retaining the best, 
and, by a process of gradual selection, arriving at the 
most perfect method of accomplishing the end in view. 

Then, after the invention, there follows the perfecting 
of the invention for general use, the realization of the 
advance or its introduction commercially. This after- 
work often involves as great difficulties and requires for 
its accomplishment as great a measure of skill as the in- 
vention itself. 

If the invention competes with or is intended to super- 
sede some older method, then there is a struggle for ex- 
istence between the two. Thus it often occurs in the his- 
tory of inventions that the surroundings are not favorable 
when the first attack is made, and that subsequently it 
is repeated by different persons, and finally, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, it may eventually succeed and be- 
come established. 

We may take in illustration almost any of the great 
inventions of undoubted utility of which we happen to 
have the full history; for instance, some of the great 
scientific discoveries, or some of the great mechanical in- 
ventions, such as the steam engine, the gas engine, the 
steamship, the locomotive, the motor car, or some of the 
great chemical or metallurgical discoveries. Are not 
most, if not all, of these the result of the long continued 
labor of many persons, and has not the financial side 
been, in most cases, a very important factor in securing 
success? 

In the history of great mechanical inventions there is, 
perhaps, no better example of the interdependence of the 
engineer, the physicist and the chemist than is evinced 
in the perfecting of the gas engine. The physicist and 
the chemist determine the behavior of the gaseous fuel, 
basing their theory on data obtained from the experi- 
mental engines constructed by the mechanical engineer, 
who, guided by their theories, makes his designs and im- 
provements; then, again, from the results of the improve- 
ments fresh data are collected, and the theory further 
advanced, and so on till success is reached. Though 1 
have spoken of the physicist, the chemist and the en- 
gineer as separate persons, it more generally occurs that 
they are rolled into one or two individuals, and that it 
is indispensable that each worker should have some con- 


* Abstract from an address delivered before the Engineering 
Section of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science by Charles A. Parsons, president of the section, August 
18, 1904. 
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siderable knowledge of all the sciences involved to be able 
to act his part successfully. 


How the Development of an Invention Might Be 
Furthered. 

Could not this very valuable invention—the internal 
combustion engine—have been introduced in a much 
shorter time by more favoring circumstances, by some 
more favorable arrangement of the patent laws, or by 
legislation to assist the worker attacking so difficult a 
problem? I think the answer is that a great deal might 
be done, and I will endeavor to indicate some changes and 
possible improvements. 

What a waste of time, expense and disappointment 
would be avoided if we in England helped the patentee 
to find out easily what had been done previously, on the 
lines adopted by the United States and German Patent 
Offices, who advise the patentee, after the receipt of his 
provisional specification, of the chief anticipatory patents, 
dead or alive. And ought we in England to rest content 
to see our patentees awaiting the report of the United 
States and German Patent Offices on their foreign equiva- 
lent specifications before filing their English patent 
claims? Ought not our Patent Office to give more facili- 
ties and assistance to the patentee? 


The Present Condition. 


Consider the position of the inventor—the man anxious 
to achieve success where others have hitherto failed. To 
be successful he must be something of an enthusiast; and 
usually he is a man of moderate means, dependent on 
others for financial assistance. Generally the problem 
to be attacked involves a considerable expenditure of 
money before any return can thereby accrue, even under 
the most favorable circumstances. In the very few cases 
where the inventor has some means of his own they are 
generally insufficient to carry him through, and there 
have, unfortunately, been many who have lost everything 
in the attempt. In nearly all cases the inventor has to 
co-operate with capital. 

The combination may be successful and lasting, but 
unfortunately, the best inventors are often bad men of 
business. The elements of the combination are often un- 
stable, and the disturbing forces are many and active; 
especially is this so when the problem to be attacked is 
difficult, necessitating various and successive schemes in- 
volving considerable expenditure, generally many times 
greater than that foreshadowed at the commencement of 
the undertaking. Under such circumstances, unless the 
capitalist be in entire sympathy with the inventor, or 
exercises great forbearance, stimulated by the hope of 
ultimate success and adequate returns, the case becomes 
hopeless, disruption takes place, and the situation is 
abandoned. Further, in the majority of cases, after some 
substantial progress has been made, it is found that un- 
der the existing patent laws insufficient protection can be 
secured, and the prospect of a reasonable return for the 
expenditure becomes doubtful. Under such circumstances 
the capitalist will generally refuse to proceed further 
unless the prospect of being first in the field may tempt 
him to continue. 

Very many inventors, as I have said, avoid the ex- 
pense of searching the patent records to see how far their 
problem has been attacked by others. In some cases the 
cost of a thorough search is greater than the cost of a 
trial attack on the problem. In the case of young and 
inexperienced inventors there sometimes exists a disin- 
clination to enter on an expensive search; they prefer to 
spend their money on the attack itself. There are some 
who have a foolish aversion to take steps to ascertain if 
others have been before them, and who prefer to remain 
in ignorance and trust to chance. It will, however, be 
said that the United States and German Patent Office 
reports ought to suffice to warn or protect the English 
patentee; but my own experience has been that such pro- 
tection is not entirely satisfactory. There is a consider- 
able interval before such reports are received, and the life 
of a patent is short. Then, if the patent is upon an im- 
portant subject, attracting general attention, the search 
is vigorous and sometimes overwrought, and the patent 
unjustly damaged or refused altogether. If the patent 
is on some subject not attracting general attention, it 
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receives too little attention, and is granted without com- 
ment. 

In some few instances ignorance has been a positive 
advantage, and if the patentee had realized how much 
of his patentable work was honeycombed by previous pub- 
lications and patents he would have lost heart and given 
up the task. It is a case of the exception proving the 
rule; and the patentee ought to know his true position 
and make his choice accordingly. The present patent 
law has some curious anomalies. Let us suppose some 
inventor has the good fortune to place the keystone in 
the arch of an invention, to add some finishing touch 
which makes the whole invention a complete success, and 
valuable. Then others try to reap the results of his 
labor and good fortune, and often it is discovered after 
laborious search that someone else first suggested the 
same keystone in some long forgotten patent or obscure 
publication, but for some reason the public were none 
the better for his having done so. The law says this is an 
anticipation, and instead of apportioning to all parties 
reasonable and equitable shares in the perfected inven- 
tion, to which no one could object, it says that the patent 
is injured, or rendered useless by the anticipation, and 
that its value to every one concerned is thereby dimin- 
ished or destroyed and it is thrown open to the public. Up 
till a few years ago any anticipations, however old, 
might be cited, but recently the law has been amended, 
and at present none rank as anticipations which are more 
than 50 years old. 

Capital having been found, the next difficulty is in the 
conservatism of the buyers of the invention. There is 
always present in their minds the risk of failure, and in 
the event of success the advantage, inp their estimation, 
may not counterbalance the risk. In large departments 
and companies, whose management is conducted by offi- 
cials receiving fixed salaries acting under nontechnical 
supervision, there is a strong tendency among the officials 
to leave well enough alone, the organization being such 
that the risk of failure, even though remote, more than 
counterbalances, in their estimation, the advantages that 
would result in the event of success. Next is the opposi- 
tion of those who are financially interested in competing 
trades or older inventions; and if the invention is a labor 
saving appliance, then the active opposition of the dis- 
placed labor is a serious, though generally only a tempo- 
rary, barrier. 

Fortunately for the community, for research and for 
invention, there is always to be found a considerable per- 
centage of persons who are able and willing to risk, and, 
indeed, to sacrifice, their personal interests in the cause 
of progress for the benefit of the community at large; 
and were it not for such persons the task of the introduc- 
tion of most inventions would be impossible. 


Iustances of the Lack of Patent Protection, 

There are many problems of the highest importance 
in physics, engineering, chemistry, geology and the arts 
of which the investigation might probably prove of great 
benefit to the~human race, and of which the probable 
monetary cost of the attack would be considerable. It is 
possible in the case of some of the more attractive prob- 
lems that a group of rich philanthropists might be found, 
but in most cases it would be impossible to form a com- 
pany on business lines under the existing laws of this and 
other countries. 

In the case of many problems, no patents will give 
adequate protection; in some cases there is no subject 
matter of novelty and importance involved. In other 
cases the probable duration of the investigation is so long 
that any initial patents would have expired before a com- 
mercial result was reached, and under either of these cir- 
cumstances there would be no inducement to financiers to 
undertake the risk. 

As an illustration of my meaning, I will take the 
thorough investigation of the problem of aérial naviga- 
tion. This problem could undoubtedly be solved by an 
organized attack of skilled and properly trained en- 
gineers and the expenditure of a large sum of money. 
Assuming the problem solved, and commercially success- 
ful, it appears to be impossible under the existing patent 
laws to secure any adequate monopoly to justify the ex- 
pectation of a reasonable return on the capital expended. 
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For in view of the multitude of suggestions that have 
been made and the experiments that have been carried 
out, the practical solution of the problem would appear 
to rest on a judicious selection of old ideas by means of 
exhaustive experiments. 


A Remarkable Project That Might Be Made Possible. 


Another and, perhaps, more important investigation 
which has not as yet been attacked to any material ex- 
tent is the exploration of the lower depths of the earth. 
At present the deepest shaft is, I believe, at the Cape, of 
a little over one mile in depth, and the deepest bore hole 
is one made in Silesia, by the Austrian Government, of 
about the same depth. What would be found at greater 
depths is at present a matter for conjecture, founded on 
the dip and thickness of strata observed on or near the 
surface. Much money and many valuable lives have been 
devoted to exploration of the polar regions, but there can 
be no comparison between the scientific interest and the 
possible material results of such exploration and the one 
I have chosen for illustration of the inadequate protection 
afforded by law—namely, a great engineering attack on 
a problem of geology. 

An exploring expedition into a new country has be- 
fore it generally the probability of the acquisition of ter- 
ritorial and mineral rights or possessions bringing mate- 
rial gain to the undertakers. The rights of such enter- 
prises are well known, and capital can be obtained, with 
or without national support. On the other hand, the ex- 
plorer into the depths of the earth has no rights or monop 
olies beyond the mineral rights of the land he has pur- 
chased over his boring; further, it is improbable that he 
can obtain any patent of substantial value for his meth- 
ods of boring to great depths. To succeed in the under- 
taking a great expenditure of money must be incurred, 
far greater than that of the exploring expedition, and to 
raise this sum the pioneers have practically no security to 
offer. For if they succeed in finding rich deposits of 
precious minerals in greater abundance, or succeed in 
making some geological discovery associated with deep 
borings, they gain no exclusive title to these under ex- 
isting laws. Any other person or syndicate acting upon 
the experience gained could sink other shafts in other 
places or countries, and, benefiting by the experience 
gained by the pioneers, could probably carry out the work 
more advantageously, and thus depreciate the first under- 
taking or render it valueless, as has often occurred before. 

Sinking a shaft to a great depth presents no insur- 
mountable difficulties beyond those incidental to an enter- 
prise of considerable magnitude, involving the ordinary 
methods of procedure adopted by mining engineers. ‘There 
would be some departures from ordinary practice on ac- 
count of the great depth, but these are more of the char- 
acter of detail. On the design of this boring I have con- 
sulted John Bell Simpson, the eminent authority on min- 
ing in the North of England. The shaft would be sunk 
in a locality to avoid as far as possible water bearing 
strata and the necessity of pumping. It would be of a 
size usual in ordinary mines or coal pits. The exact posi- 
tion of such shaft would require some consideration as 
to whether it should commence in the primary or second- 
ary strata. It would be sunk in stages, each of about 
half a mile in depth, and at each stage there would be 
placed, the hauling and other machinery, to be worked 
electrically, for dealing with each stage. The depth of 
each stage would be restricted to half a mile in order to 
avoid a disproportionate cost in the hauling machinery 
and the weight of rope, as well as increased cost in the 
cooling arrangements arising from excessive hydraulic 
pressures. At each second or third mile in depth there 
would be air locks to prevent the air pressure from be- 
coming excessive owing to the weight of the superin- 
cumbent air, which at from two to three miles would 
reach about double the atmospheric pressure at the sur- 
face. A greater rise of pressure than this would be ob- 
jectionable from the inconvenience to the workmen and 
the rise of temperature due to the adiabatic compression 
of the circulating air for ventilating purposes. The air 


pressure immediately above each air lock would thus 
reach to about two atmospheres, and beneath to one at- 
mosphere. 


In order to carry on the transfer of air 
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through the air locks for ventilating purposes pumps 
coupled to air engines would be provided, the energy to 
work the pumps being obtained from electro-motors. To 
maintain the shaft at a reasonablé temperature at the 
greater depth powerful means of carrying the heat to the 
surface would be provided. 

The most suitable arrangement for cooling would 
probably consist of large steel pipes, an upcast and a 
downeast pipe, connected at the top and bottom of each 
half-mile section in a closed ring. This ring would be 
filled with brine, which by natural circulation would form 
a powerful carrier of heat; but the circulation, assisted 
by electrically driven centrifugal pumps, would be capable 
of carrying an enormous quantity of heat upward to the 
surface. At each half-mile stage there would be a trans- 
fer of the heat from the ring below to the ring above by 
means of an apparatus similar in construction to a feed 
water heater, or to a regenerator constructed of small 
steel tubes, through which the brine in the ring above 
would circulate, and around the outside the brine in the 
ring below could also circulate, the heat being trans- 
mitted through the metal of the tubes from brine ring to 
brine ring. 

One arrangement would be to cool the brine to a very 
low temperature in the top ring at the mouth of the shaft 
by refrigerating machinery, so as to provide a sufficient 
gradation of temperature in the whole brine system to 
insure the necessary flow of heat upward from brine 
ring to brine ring, and overcome all the resistances of 
heat transfer, and so maintain the lowest ring at the 
temperature necessary for effectual] cooling of the lowest 
section of the shaft. But a better arrangement would be 
to place powerful refrigerating machinery at certain of 
the lower stages, the function of this machinery being to 
extract heat from the ring below and deliver it to the 
ring above. This latter method would increase to a very 
great extent the heat carrying power of the system, which 
in the first arrangement is limited by the freezing tem- 
perature of brine in the descending column and the high- 
est temperature admissible in the ascending brine 
column. The amount of heat conducted inward through 
the rock wall and requiring to be absorbed and trans- 
ferred to the surface depends on the temperature and 
conductibility of the strata. But there is no doubt that 
the methods I have indicated would be capable of main- 
taining a moderate temperature in the shaft to depths of 
12 miles. ; 

During the process of sinking at the greater depths 
the shaft bottom would require the application of a 
special cooling process in advance of the sinkers, similar 
to the freezing system of M. Poetsch, used for sinking 
through water bearing strata and quicksands, and now in 
general use. It consists in driving a number of bore 
holes in a circle outside the perimeter of the shaft to be 
sunk; through these bore holes very cold brine is circu- 
lated, thus freezing the rocks and quicksands and the 
water therein, and when this process is completed the 
sinking of the shaft is easily accomplished. 

This process would be maintained not only on the 
shaft bottom, but also for some time on the newly pierced 
shaft sides, until the surrounding rock had been cooled 
for some distance from the face. 

As to the cest, rate of boring and normal temperature 
of the rock, an approximate estimate has been made, 
based on the experience gained on the Rand, but includ- 


ing the extra costs for air locks and cooling: 
: Tempera- 
ture 
Time in of rock. 


Cost. years. Deg. F. 
For 2 miles depth from the surface. .$2,500,000 10 122 
For 4 miles depth from the surface.. 5,500,000 25 152 
For 6 miles depth from the surface... 9,000,000 40 182 
For 8 miles depth from the surface. .13,500,000 55 212 
For 10 miles depth from the surface. 18,500,000 70 242 
For 12 miles depth from the surface.25,000,000 85 272 


My main object in discussing the enterprise at some 
length has been to show that a pioneer company would 
not acquire any subsequent monopoly of similar works 
under the existing patent laws or the laws of any 
country. : 

In the scheme there appears to be nothing that could 
be patented; but let us suppose that some good patent 
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could have been found that was absolutely essential to 
the success of the undertaking, it would certainly have 
expired before the pioneer company could have reaped 
any substantial return, and probably before the first en- 
terprise had been completed. It follows, therefore, that 
at the present time there is no adequate protection, or, 
indeed, any protection at all, for the promoters of many 
great and important pioneer enterprises, some of which 
might prove of immense benefit to mankind. 


Proposed Remedies. 


What change in the laws would place great pioneer 
research works on a sound financial basis? A government 
grant, except for very special purposes, seems to be out 
of the question, seeing that the benefits to be derived are 
generally not confined to any one country. An extension 
of the life of patents, which is now from 14 to 16 years 
in different countries, would be undoubtedly a step in 
the right direction. It would be of great benefit if some 
scale of duration of patents could be fixed internationally, 
according to the subject matter, the difficulty of the at- 
tack and the past history of the subject, but more es- 
pecially in view of the utility of the invention. 

One of the chief objections raised by the Privy Council 
against the extension of patents in this country has 
rightly been that undue prolongation is unfair to the 
British public, seeing that abroad no prolongations are 
granted. Therefore, if the duration of patents for im- 
portant matters is to be extended at home, it must also 
be extended abroad. Such prolongations should be inter- 
national, and concurrent in all the countries interested. 
One solution would be to place such matters under the 
jurisdiction of a Central International Committee, who 
would have the apportionment of the life and privileges 
of patents and of the extension or curtailment of their 
duration, according to their handling by the owners. 
Why has a patent a life of only 14 to 16 years, while 
copyright is for 42 years? Why has a pioneer company 
making a railway under Act of Parliament generally 
rights forever unless it abuses its privileges, or the re- 
quirements of the district necessitate the construction of 
competing lines, while a patent has, in comparison, a life 
of infinite shortness? 

I might also cite gas companies, electrical supply com- 
panies, under Act of Parliament or Provisional Orders of 
42 years’ duration. Until the term of life for electric 
supply. companies had been extended from 21 years to 42 
years by the Bill of 1884, it was impossible to find cap- 
ital for such undertakings. 

A patent, to be fair to the patentee, ought, in many 
cases, to be analogous to an Act of Parliament or a Pro- 
visional Order. Would it not place matters in a fairer 
position, especially in the case of expensive and lengthy 
researches, to grant to those who pledged themselves to 
spend a suitable minimum sum within a stated period on 
the research a reasonable and fair monopoly, so that 
such person or syndicate might, in the event of success, 
be in the position to reap a reasonable return for their 
expenditure and risk? 

Some such measure would unquestionably give an im- 
mense stimulus to research and invention by enabling 
capital to be raised and works started on commercial 
lines in fields of great promise at present almost un- 
touched. 

In conclusion, let us hope that the inventor will in the 
future receive more encouragement and support, that the 
patent laws will be further modified and extended, that 
the people at large will consider these matters more 
closely, and recognize that they are of first importance 
to their progress and welfare, and that in the future it 
may be possible to carry on many great researches into 
the secrets of nature. 

————_ »- oe _—_—_- 


At the annual meeting of the Thomas Iron Company 
the following were re-elected to the Board of Directors: 
Samuel Thomas, Wm. H. Hulick, W. P. Hardenbergh, F. 
R. Drake, B. F. Fackenthal, J. S. Rodenbough and J. 8. 
Kraus. The board re-elected the following officers: Pres- 
ident, B. F. Fackenthal; vice-president, Wm. H. Hulick; 
secretary and treasurer, Jas. W. Weaver. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, is 
considering the matter of removing its Star tin plate plant from 
Il'welfth street, Pittsburgh, to New Kensington, Pa., where the 
Piitsburgh and Pennsylvania tin plate works are located. How- 
ever, a definite decision in this matter has not been reached. 
The company is completing the Sharon plant at South Sharon, 
Pa., by which sheet and tin plates will be rolled under the Bray 
process. This process wil! do away with a large amount of 
labor and effect a very material saving in cost of making both 
sheets and tin plate. 


The Ulster Iron Works, Dover, N. J., has resumed operations 
after a two months’ shut down. The work on the addition to 
the mill for the new heating furnaces is progressing favorably. 


The second stack of the Empire Steel & Iron Company, Read- 
ing. Pa., has been biown in and in a month the furnace at Top- 
ton will resume operations. 


The iron ore mines of the Newark Mining Company, near 
Allentown, Pa., the product of which is used largely by the 
Thomas Iron Company, Reading, Pa., will be sold to satisfy 
wage claims, the miners having quit work on July 1 with two 
months’ wages due them. Sixty per cent. of these claims have 
been paid and the remainder will be realized by the sale of the 
company’s property. 

A Philadelphia syndicate represented by George 8S. Cosden 
has purchased and will operate the rolling mills of the McCul- 
lough lron Company, at North East, Md. 

On the site of the old Chattanooga Furnace, Chattanooga. 
Tenn., which was formerly operated by the Chattanooga Fur- 
nace Company, a new stack is to be erected by C. E. Buek and 
associates of Birmingham, Ala., and the plant is to be other- 
wise improved to make it strictly modern in every respect. Pre- 
liminary plans call for a furnace of 125 tons capacity per day. 
All the necessary machinery has been secured. 


The Laughlin Works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, at Martins Ferry, Ohio, has been closed down for some 
little time, with no immediate prospects of resumption. This is 
one of the largest plants owned by the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company and contains 23 hot and 22 cold mills, the out- 
put being black plates for tinning, tin and terne plates, and the 
annual capacity is 50,000 gross tons. 

The Martins Ferry department of the Whitaker-Gleesner 
Company, Martins Ferry, Ohio, manufacturers of steel and iron 
sheets, is being operated to full capacity, and the concern ex- 
pects to continue running the plant full time right along. This 
sheet plant contains four hot and four cold mills, the annua! 
capacity being 15,000 gross tons of sheets. 

Soho Furnace of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, was blown in last week. The furnace is 19 x 80 feet in 
size and has an annual capacity of about 125,000 tons. During 
the shut down the furnace was not only relined, but new blow- 
ing engines were installed, which will considerably increase the 
output of the stack. The third converter in the Bessemer plant 
of the same company, on the South Side, Pittsburgh, was started 
last week, and the plant is now in operation to full capacity. 
The Talbot open hearth furnace has been relined and was start- 
ed up again last week. During a run of ten weeks this furnace 
was tapped 353 times, the output having been slightly in excess 
of 18,000 tons of steel. The company has decided'to add one 
and possibly two more Talbot furnaces to the plant. 


Brown & Co., Incorporated, proprietors of the Wayne Iron 
& Steel Works, Pittsburgh, will increase the output of their 
finishing department by the addition of a 20-inch train, on 
which skelp sizes can be rolled. The contract for a 26 x 42 
inch piston valve engine and also for the train has been placed 
with the Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh. 


No. 2 furnace of Shenango Furnace Company, at Sharpsville, 
Pa., was blown out last week for relining and other repairs. 
Four Massicks & Crookes hot blast stoves are being added to 
this plant by George W. McClure, Son & Co., Bessemer Building, 
Pittsburgh, who are sole agents in this country for this type 
of stove. 

The plant of the Cuyahoga Wire & Fence Company, at New 
Castle, Pa., is being dismantled and the machinery is being sold. 
The real estate and buildings have not yet been offered for sale. 


The buildings under construction at Lorain, Ohio, for the 
National Tube Company have been practically completed. There 
are 22 buildings in all. The work of installing the heavy ma- 
chinery is now in progress. It is expected that the first of the 
year will see the plant in operation. 


Yhe Garry Iron & Steel Company, Cleveland, is building a 
special revolving pneumatic crane, fitted with six ore buckets, 
for the Kansas City Southern Railroad Company. The company 
reports a very pronounced improvement in its roofing business. 
It has a contract from the Belt Line Railway & Stock Yards 
Company, Indianapolis, for covering buildings, each 80 x 240 
feet, with 200 tons of genuine charcoal iron, galvanized, a 
product which has been used by this company in roofing for 
many years. It is claimed that it is entirely free from manga- 
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nese and that it will not rust. The company recently tested 
some of this roofing, which had been on a building for 41 years, 
and it was found to be in practically as good condition as the 
day it was put on. 


For the fourth time within a year the plant of the Zanes- 
ville Iron Company, Zanesville, Ohio, was offered for sale last 
week by Master Commissioner T. F. Spangler. The appraised 
value of the plant was $36,000, and the lowest figure at which 
it could be sold was $24,000. But there were no bidders, as 
was the case on previous occasions. It will be reappraised and 
again offered for sale. 

The Youngstown Iren Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has broken ground for the new lap weld tube mill, which 
will make pipe up to 16 inches in diameter. Plans for this mill 
were drawn by S. V. Huber & Co., consulting engineers. 


General Machinery. 


The Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., has pur- 
chased about 40 acres of land adjacent to its No. 2 works, which 
will be used for extending the present plant. It is not unlikely 
that the entire plant will be concentrated on the new site. 
which is located along the tracks of the New York Central Rail- 
road, as the company is much in need of increased manufactur- 
ing facilities. 


The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
lately closed a contract for a complete elevator machinery outfit 
for the new plant of the Sheet Bros. Elevator Company, Cleve- 
land. Orders have also been received from Levi Cohn & Bros.. 
Lancaster, Pa., for a 72-inch Triumph steam dryer: Ohio Re- 
tarder Company, Port Clinton, Ohio, one 72-inch Triumph steam 
dryer, and Good Roads Machinery Company, Uniontown, Pa.. 
one elevating outfit. 


Niel Gray. Jr., proprietor of the Oswego Machine Works, Os- 
wego, N. Y., has purchased a piece of property, 100 x 165 feet. 
adjoining his plant, which will probably be used for increasing 
the facilities. 


The car building plant of the British Columbia Electric Rail- 
way Company at New Westminster, B. C., which was destroyed 
by fire August 13, is being rebui!t on a somewhat larger scale. 
The main building will be 75 x 180 feet, with office, boiler room 
and paint shop annexes. The building will be of mill type, flat 
roof and very substantial. A full equipment of wood and iron 
working machinery will be installed, orders for which have al- 
ready been placed. The power will be electrical, taken from 
the company's commercial circuit. It is expected the plant will 
be in operation by November 1. 


The L. Hardy Company, manufacturer of machine knives. 
Worcester, Mass., is erecting a new boiler house in which a 150 
horse-power boiler buiit by the Stewart Boiler Works, Worces- 
ter, will be installed. 


The name of the Scott & Oliver Mfg. Company, Knoxville, Tenn., 
has been changed to the Wm. J. Oliver Mfg. Company, and the 
charter amended so as to increase the capital stock from $50,000 
to $100,000. Alex. McMillen and Alex. A. Scott, of the original 
company, have sold their interests to Wm. J. Oliver, and he has 
assumed active control and operation of the plant, greatly im- 
proving and enlarging it. The new company will manufacture 
a complete line of clay, mining, dump and contractors’ cars. 
hoisting engines, light locomotives, brick machines, the Scott’s 
patent brick car and drying equipment, together with wheel- 
barrows, &c. The company has improved the Scott’s system for 
handling and drying brick, having secured exclusive control of 
these patents, and will put this system on the market in con- 
nection with its other lines. The officers are Wm. J. Oliver. 
President; L. C. Gunter, secretary and treasurer, and W. W. 
Wallace, general superintendent. 


The Grant Mfg. & Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn., re- 
cently incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, has moved 
into its new factory buiiding, 90 Silliman avenue, where it hopes 
to be able to handle the increased business advantageously. The 
company manufactures bench screw slotting machines, tool post 
grinding outfits, bench filing machines, speed lathes, multiple 
spindle tapping machines and special machinery to order, besides 
doing contract work on typewriter, car-fare, cash register and 
envelcpe sealing machines and various coin controlled machin- 
ery. 

The Baitimore & Ohio Railroad will spend about $700,000 
in improving the terminal and dock facilities at Cleveland, mak- 
ing this one of the most important terminals on the system. It 
is the intention to install modern ore and coal handling machin- 
ery on its docks. Leading officials of the company will make an 
inspection of the Cleveland terminals this week with a view to 
deciding upon the improvements. 


The Williamsport Clutch & Pulley Company, Williamsport. 
Pa., has just received the contract for supplying a complete out- 
fit of elevating and conveying machinery for the International 
Acheson Graphite Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The entire equipment of machinery of George B. Lloyd & 
Co.’s plant at Elkhart, Ind., which was sold by the Chicago 
Title & Trust Company, receiver, was bought by the J. H. Daw- 
son Machinery Company, Chicago. The plant includes more 
than 100 machines, such as lathes, milling machines, screw ma- 
chines, planers, shapers, drill presses, &c., such as were used in 
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the manufacture of machinery for printers and stereotypers. 
The purchaser will make an effort to dispose of the equipment 
as a whole before considering propositions for the sale of any 


individual pieces. 

The Gunnell Tool Company, Manitowoc, Wis., has been or- 
ganized to manufacture pneumatic tool specialties, such as pneu- 
matic rivet heating forges, pneumatic hose couplings, riveting 
machines, &c. The company is making a specialty of forge and 
hose coupling. The incorporators of the company, which is cap- 
italizea for $5000, are Elias Gunnell, Lynford E. Geer and 
Charles C. West 

The Syovhers Machinery Company, Spokane, Wash., will re- 
build its plant, recently destroyed by fire, but will not be in the 
market for machinery of any kind. The company manufactures 
wood pulleys, machines and supplies for use in flouring mills 
ard grain elevators. 


The Indianapolis Drop Forging Company, Indianapolis, Ind.. 
is about to let contracts for new buildings to replace those 
recently destroyed by fire, as follows: Hammers shop, 55 x 135 
feet, iron roof and sides: machine shop, 50 x 250 feet, one story. 
brick: boiler house, 35 x 50 feet, brick; warehouse and office. 
50 x 60 feet, brick. Machinery and power equipment were so 
little damaged that it was found necessary to buy but few ma- 
chines, and these will be purchased from time to time as re- 
quired. 

The Peoria Steel & Tool Company, Peoria, Ill., recently or- 
ganized, has elected the following officers: President and general 
manager, Frank H. Farnham; vice-president, E. R. Carter: 
treasurer, Ralph N. Bailey; secretary, F. A. Rogers; Executive 
Committee: Kdward Leisy, P. P. Herschel and Frank H. Farn- 
ham. The company will make all kinds of cutlery and a large 
line of automatic tools, and in addition will have a steel depart- 
ment, where tool, die and spring steels will be made. 


J. P. Hettinger, 160 Washington street, Chicago, will erect 
a factory for the manufacture of machinists’ specialties. The 
building will be 40 x 100 feet, with engine room in rear. A 
gasoline engine, shafting, &c., will be required. 


The Rapid-Fire Gun Works of the Driggs-Seabury Ordnance 
Corporation, now building at Sharon, Pa., will be enlarged a 
second time before the foundations have been finished. The 
main building is to be 440 feet in length instead of 300 feet, as 
originally intended. Four other buildings are to be erected. 


The Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, Ohio, has recently 
made some important additions to its machine tool equipment. 
This concern has been very busy for some time, and additions to 
equipment were made to meet growing demands of its business. 

The Big Four Railroad Company is reported to be planning 
to purchase additional machinery for its shops at Bellefontaine, 
Delaware, Ohio, and Brightwood, Ill. The company is in the 
peculiar position of having all its equipment in constant use, 
due to the heavy St. Louis traffic and the increasing freight 
business. It is expected that the traffic this winter will be very 
heavy and there will be a short time between the close of the 
exposition on December 1 and the winter weather, which usual- 
ly sets in coincident with a heavy run on equipment. This will 
necessitate taking care of a large amount of repair work in a 
very short time. 


The Buckeye Machine Company, Columbus, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with $30,000 capital stock, by J. A. Taft, G. W. 
Shartle, F. A. Andrews, C. O. Sherwood and Cyrus Hewling. 
The company will make and repair machinery. 

The Commercial Club of Springfield, Ohio, has succeeded in 
raising $12,000 with which to purchase a site for the proposed 
new shops of the Detroit Southern Railroad. The company 
has been planning to erect large machine and repair shops and 
has been considering propositions from several other towns along 
the line. It is considered very probable that Springfield will 
secure the shops. . 


The Acme Machinery Company, Cleveland, manufacturer of 
bolt and nut machinery, reports that it has experienced a pro- 
nounced improvement in the demand for its machinery during 
the past 60 days. There has been a very marked improvement 
in the demand from abroad, and the company has recently 
shipped tools of the character mentioned to South Africa, South 
America and Australia. The demand from all European coun- 
tries shows a marked improvement. 


It is stated that the Lake Erie & Pittsburgh Railroad will 
not build shops at Lorain, but will erect them a few miles south 
of Lorain, Ohio, on account of the very high prices placed on 
the town frontage wanted by the company. 


J. H. Lingle, Bellefonte, Pa.. manufacturer of power ham- 
mers, reports a better demand, orders being in hand for ham- 
mers for the Pennsylvania Railroad, Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, Howells Mining Drill Company, Plymouth, Pa., and a 
number of other concerns. Indications for future business are 
somewhat more favorable and some good business is anticipated 
in the near future. 


The contract for the building of new shops for the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Railroad Company, at Canton, Ohio, has been let 
to George H. Wilke. The buildings will cost $40,000 and will 


be as follows: Locomotive repair shop, 110 x 190 feet, walls 19 
feet high (this includes a tin shop, 30 x 33 feet, and ‘a black- 
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smith’s shop, 30 x 77 feet, all under the same roof) ; car repair 
shop, 78 x 239 feet, walls 19 feet high, and a power house, 45 
x 70 feet, walls 18 feet high. The matter of individual tools 
and machines to be installed has not as yet been determined 
upon. J. E. Taussig, Canton, Ohio, is superintendent of the 


road. 
Power Plant Equipment. 


The Gem City Boiler Company, Dayton, Ohio, which is erect- 
ing a new plant, has purchased cranes from the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company. The contract for the new air receiver which 
is required has not been placed. 


The Toledo & Indiana Railway Company, Toledo, Ohio, is 
having plans prepared for the erection of a large central power 
station at Stryker, which will supersede the present power sta- 
tion at Delta. F. B. Perkins of Toledo is consulting engineer 
and H. C. Warren, Delta, is purchasing agent. 


The General Engine Company has been incorporated at Buf- 
falo with a capital stock of $100,000, to manufacture rotary 
engines of the Hoffman patent. The directors are Wm. M. 
Hoffman, R. W. Day, Blinn Yates and B. F. Hoffman of Buf- 


falo, and Hamilton Carhart of the Carhart Mfg. Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 


The Toronto-Niagara Power Company, which is constructing 
a huge power plant on the Canadian side at Niagara Falls, from 
which electric power will be transmitted to Toronto, bas award- 
ed the contract for four water turbines of 10,000 horse-power 
capacity each to the I. P. Morris Company, Philadelphia. These 
turbines will be direct connected to 7500-kw. generators, which 
are to be built and installed by the Canadian General Electric 
Company. 


The Brown Corliss Engine Company, Corliss, Wis., has just 
secured an order for one 24 x 44 x 48 inch tandem compound 
rolling mill engine for the United States Steel Corporation, to 
be installed at the McKeesport (Pa.) plant. 


In connection with its gas producing apparatus R. D. Wood 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa., report the following recent orders: 
Three hundred and fifty horse-power, Allis-Chalmers Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; National Iron & Steel Company, Mexico, D. F.; 
Royle & Aken, Newark, N. J.; New York Transportation Com- 
pany, New York (two plants) ; A. F. Burnot Bro,, Philadelphia ; 
Allegheny Milling Company, Covington, Va.; Rushmore Dynamo 
Works, Plainfield, N. J.; J. B. Rice, Jr., & Co., Bordentown, N. 
J.; Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa.; Ball Bros. 
Glass Mfg. Company, Muncie, Ind.; City of St. Joseph, Mich. ; 
Backus Water Motor Company, Newark, N. J.; Maring, Hart & 
Co., Dunkirk, Ind.; Libby Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio: Dia- 
mond Window Glass Company, Gas City, Ind.; New Jersey 
Freie Zeitung, Newark, N. J.; Florence Improvement Company, 
Florence, 8. C., two plants; Hunterdon Electric Company, Lam- 
bertville, N. J.; 600 horse-power plant, Allis-Chalmers Company, 
for export; the plants at Louisiana Purchase Exposition ; 
United States Geological testing plant in “The Gulch,” at St. 
Louis, and 2000 horse-power ‘“‘ Mond” by-product plant for the 
Penusylvania Salt Company. 


The Board of Public Service of Elyria, Ohio, has asked for 
an appropriation of $50,000 for the purpose of duplicating the 
present equipment of the water works pumping station. At 
present the city has but one large pump. 


The Northern Blectrical Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., has 
been awarded the contract for the entire motor equipment of 
the new shops of the Southern Railway Company at Spencer, 
N. C., designed by 8, D. Cushing, signal and electrical engineer. 
About 450 horse-power of motors will be required. A combina- 
tion of group and individual drive will be used, and all motor 
driven tools requiring speed variation are to be equipped with 
Northern two-wire, variable speed motors. The Northern Elec- 
trical Mfg. Company will also furnish a 50-kw. generator for 
lighting the shops of the company at Alexandria, Va. 


The J. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury, Conn., is building 
a new power plant, 42 x 109 feet, with a 125-foot chimney. 
Three Bigelow horizontal tubular boilers, 78 inches by 20 feet, 
will constitute the new battery. Two engines are to be in- 
stalled—a Rice & Sargent 14 x 30 inch, direct connected to a 
150-kw. Crocker-Wheeler generator, and a 12 x 30 inch Greene 
engine belted to a 65-kw. engine type generator. 


Heating and power plant equipment is required by the Mata- 
wan Steel & Iron Company, Matawan, N. J., for the new build- 
ings now in course of erection. Most of the machinery equip- 
ment will be built by the company itself. At present the foun- 
dry and power house are being constructed, which will be fol- 
lowed later by other buildings. 


The Vermont Marble Company, Burlington, Vt., is to estab- 
lish a new electric plant operated by three turbine water wheels 
of the vertical type. The electrical apparatus will consist of 
three 750-kw., 60-cycle alternating current generators, and a 
large number of induction motors. 


James E. McNary, Empire Building, Pittsburgh, manager of 
the Pittsburgh office of the Hooven-Owens-Rentschler Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, builder of Hamilton Corliss engines, reports 
the following sales of these engines: One 1300 horse-power 
cross compound, direct connected to an 800-kw. generator, 
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Seamless Tube Company, Monessen, Pa. ; 
Ohio Valley Steel & Foundry Company, Paden City, W. Va. ; 
250 horse-power, 


one 1400 horse-power, 
one 
Citizens’ Light, Heat & Power Company, Port- 
age, Pa.; one 500 horse-power, Bellaire Electric Light Company, 
Bellaire, Ohio, and one 400 horse-power, Hall Steam Pump 
Company, Allegheny, Pa. 

Citizens of Crestline, Ohio, have voted unanimously in favor 
of issuing bonds to the amount of $75,000 for the purpose of 
constructing a new water works system. Owing to this an- 
nouncement the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will start at 
once on extensive improvements to its machine shop and yards 
at Crestline. ; 

The Board of Public Service of Columbus, Ohio, has been 
authorized to spend $5500 for the purchase of four large water 
meters in order to ascertain the daily water consumption of 
the city. The city is planning to purchase a new pumping 
engine, which will cost about $100,000. 

The Toledo Home Heating & Lighting Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, is planning to erect a power plant with a view to fur- 
nishing electric light and steam heat in the city. The city 
lighting contract expires January 1, and the new company will 
make a bid for this work. 

W. I. Gray & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., were the successful 
bidders for the Chetek, Wis., water works system, bids for which 
closed September 9. The contract calls for the erection of a 
50,000-gallon steel tank and tower and furnishing 1100 feet of 
8-inch pipe and a 5 horse-power gasoline engine and pump. 


Foundries. 


The Great Falls Iron Works, Great Falls, Mont., states that 
it has the contract for furnishing the new water mains for 
Lethbridge, Mont. The tonnage of pipe is not given, but it is 
understood to, be large. 


The Summit Foundry Company, Geneva, N. Y., has tempo 
rarily leased the plant of the Fountain City Drill Company at 
La Crosse, Wis. The iessor will later take permanent posses 
sion and run a branch office and factory at La Crosse. 


P. A. Hughes and Guy 8S. Rinebolt of Johnstown, Pa., and 
W. K. Gore and Philip Augsten ‘of Chicago, Ill., have purchased 
from the receiver the Matthews Steel Casting Company, at Mat 
thews, Ind., and have organized a stock company to operate it. 
capitalized at $50,000. They are erecting a building 40 x 285 
feet as an addition to the plent. 

Within five weeks the Pennsylvania Railroad Company ex- 
pects to be operating its immense wheel foundry at Altoona, Pa. 
Ground is also being cleared for a soft iron foundry, a brass 
foundry and pattern shops. 


The foundry connected with the Danville (Pa.) Stove Works 
broke its record last week by casting 22 tons of metal in one 
day and 21 tons the day following. The works are operating 
on very large orders. 

The old iron foundry of the Wabash Valley Foundry Com- 
pany, Vincennes, Ind., of which Franklin Clarke and H. A. Buck 
were founders and principa! owners, has been sold by a commis 
sioner at public auction to A. Brandon Clarke, son of the de- 
ceased Franklin Clarke, for $7350. The foundry was established 
in 1865 and includes a tract of land 249 x 300 feet, with three 
brick buildings—office, machine shop and foundry. 


The new plant of the Birmingham Steel & Iron Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., has been placed in operation. The product 
is steel castings. 


The Lumen Bearing Company, Buffalo. N. Y., will erect a 
new foundry building, 60 x 101 feet, which will be equipped with 
the Coburn trolley system for carriers. No new machinery will 
be required. 

Bridges and Buildings.’ 


The business of James T. Croft & Co., Boston, Mass., manu- 
facturers of structural iron and steel, has been incorporated as 
the Croft Iron Works, with a capital stock of $50,000. Frederick 
N. Rock is president and treasurer; A. P. Crocker, vice-president. 
and H. O. Lane, clerk, the three constituting the Board of Di- 
rectors. The company is to enlarge its works at Roxbury by the 
addition of a one-story building 45 x 97 feet, which will double 
the capacity. The present power plant will be ample for the in- 
creased plant. 

The Board of Public Service of Cleveland has placed a con- 
tract with Williams Brothers & Morse of Ashtabula, Ohio, for 
the erection of a viaduct over the Nickel Plate Railroad tracks 
at Detroit street. The bridge will cost $26,950. 


The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad will erect a steel bridge 
over the Cuyahoga River at Cleveland. The abutments of the 
present stracture interfere with navigation. The location of this 
bridge is a peculiar one, as at this point there are three bridges. 
one above another. 

The city of Akron, Ohio, the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & 
Ohio railroads and the Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company 
will build a viaduct to cost about $144,000 on Mill street, that 
city. ‘The interested parties have agreed upon the division of 
cost and the Board of Public Service will ask for proposals at 
once. 

The Newcastle Bridge Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has se 
cured the contract for the steel-concrete bridge to be built ovei 
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the White River at 
will be 340 feet long. 


Michigan street, Indianapolis. The bridge 
The contract price was $125,000. 

The Hanika Iron Works, Celina, Ohio, has passed into the 
hands of Dr. G. J. C. Wintermute as receiver. 

Scribner & Heyworth, Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, 
secured contract for erecting a steel bridge across the St. Joseph 
River at Jefferson street, South Bend, Ind., the contract price 
being $119,U00 for the bridge proper and $6600 for the piling. 
Work has already begun on the bridge and completion is 
promised November 1, 1905. The structure calls for 210 tons 
of structural steel. 

Joseph Cody & Sons, Peoria, Ill., were awarded the contract 
for constructing a steel bridge across the Illinois River at that 
city, the contract price being $290,000 and the date of comple- 
tion on the bridge given as April 1, 1905. The bridge will re- 
quire 2500 tons of steel. ‘ 

Fires. 


Harry J. Andrew's feidspar mill, Glastonbury, Conn., was 
totally destroyed by fire September 11, with a loss of $15,000. 

The plant of Reierson Machine Company, 
was recently damaged $30,000 by fire. 

The Central Iron Works, Syracuse, N. Y., was partly de 
stroyed by fire September 15. The loss is about $50,000. 

The large plate glass factory of Zapen & Bordey, Carlton, 


near Passaic, N. J., was destroyed by fire September 15. The 
loss is estimated at $100,000. 


Portland, Ore., 


The Cyclops Steel Works, Titusville, Pa., was almost totally 
destroyed by fire last week. 


Paul, 
The loss is placed 


The plant of the St. Paul Sash & Door Company, St. 
Minn., was destroyed by fire September 16. 
at $75,000. 


The plant of the Buckeye Foundry Company, St. Paul, Minn., 
was recently damaged $3000 by fire. 


The foundry of Eastwood & Mankin, Sherwood, Texas, was 
recently destroyed by fire. The loss is about $12,000. 


Hardware. 


P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn., have purchased the ex 
tensive property of the New Britain Knitting Company, includ 
ing large buildings and an extensive tract of land in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Corbin works. The company states 
that its new property will be used for the extension of the busi- 
ness of the American Hardware Corporation, but it is impossible 
at the present time to tell for just what purposes or what branch 
of the business the buildings will be used. 


H. C. Hart has disposed of his interest in the Union Cutlery 
& Hardware Company, Unionville, Conn., to Ramage & Tabor. 
the present managers, who report that the output has recently 
been increased over 100 per cent. 


buildings of W. B. Bertel’s Son & Co., Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., to take the place of the old factory, which was de- 
stroyed by fire last October, are now complete. The new plant 
cost about $100,000. The property consists of three brick build 
ings, which are fire proof, one being 75 x 180 feet, another 150 
x 175 feet and the third 25 x 143 feet. It is exnected that when 
the plant is in full running order 25,000 lard pails, 2500 dinner 
pails and 1000 wash boilers will be manufactured every day, 
lard cans being their specialty. The plant is run by steam 
power, and they have their own electrie plant for lighting pur- 


poses. 


The new 


The Parks Mfg. Company, Limited, is the name of a new 
corporation at Lowell, Mich. This company, which is incor- 
porated for $10,000, fully paid in, will manufacture sprayers, 
cream separators, trucks and bag holders and a line of hardware 
novelties. The incorporators and owners of the business are: 
C. W. Parks, president: F. W. Hinyan, vice-president: D. R. 
Whitney, secretary; D. H. Owen, treasurer; R. B. Loveland. 


The Border Bolt & Nutlock Company, organized at Richmond. 
Ind., April 27, has almost completed its buildings and will 
soon be ready to turn out 50,000 bolts and nuts a day. The 
main factory is a steel structure, 40 x 100 feet, equipped with 
modern machines and methods for the manufacture of nuts and 
bolts. This machinery has been made special from de- 
signs and patterns furnished by the company. One of the lead- 
ing products of the company will be a patented nut lock, in- 
vented by Charles C. Border, who is superintendent of the plant. 
This nut lock is intended particularly for railroads and, we are 
advised, has been used experimentally by the Pennsylvania, 
Rock Island and the Erie roads, as well as by shipbuilders. 
The following officers also constitute the Board of Directors of 
the company: John M. Lontz, president; Wm. H. Alford, vice- 
president; Wm. L. Thornburg, treasurer; Wilfred Jessup, sec- 
retary; Chas. C. Border, superintendent. 


The Andrews Wire & Iron Works, Rockford, IIl., has let 
to the Commercial Company of Indianapolis the contract for 
supplying generator and motors for its new wire plant. The 
Barth Company of Milwaukee has the contract for the elevator 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Frazer & 
Jones Company, Syracuse, N. Y., held September 16, Charles 
R. Jones was elected treasurer in the place of George S. Hier. 
who recently resigned, and O. P. Letchworth of Buffalo was 
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chosen secretary, the office vacated by Mr. Jones. R. W. Jones 
is president of the company and Frederick, Frazer, vice-president. 
The company is very busy at present, employing 450 men and 
operating its plant to the fullest capacity. Its specialty is 
harness hardware. Mr. Letchworth, the new secretary of the 
company, is president of the Pratt & Letchworth Company, 
Buffalo, manufacturer of steel and iron castings and malleable 
iron, and president of the United States Hame Company of the 
same city, in which company the stockholders of the Frazer & 
Jones Company are largely interested. 

Stuber & Kuck, manufacturers of pieced tinware, Peoria, 
Ill., have found their present quarters too small and are looking 
for a new location offering them more opportunities for growth 
of their business. Whether they will leave Peoria or not will 
depend upon the propositions made by outside cities. 

The Keopke Nut & Bolt Company, Elyria, Ohio, has com- 
menced work on an addition 50 x 73 feet. 

The Cleveland Hardware Company of Cleveland is erecting 
a new boiler house in which will be installed 1600 horse-power 
of Babcock & Wilcox boilers, with all modern accessories. 

Geo, F. Whiting, Skowhegan, Maine, has embarked in the 
manufacture of a general line of edge tools, a specialty being 
made of lumbermen’s wedge axes. Mr. Whiting was formerly 
superintendent of the plant of the American Axe & Tool Com- 
pany at East Douglass, Mass. 

The plant, equipment and stock of the Young Repeating 
Arms Company, Columbus, Ohio, have been purchased by the 
Sears-Roebuck Company, Boston. ‘The factory in Columbus will 
be dismantled and the machinery will be removed to Boston. 
The business of the company has been in litigation for some 
time, and the sale was made at auction. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Hunt Metal Corner Company, Westboro, Mass., has 
been incorporated to manufacture a new metal corner designed 
to take the place of the usual wooden corner used in modern 
building construction. The officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, Jonathan A. Hunt, Westboro; vice-president, Lewis T. 
Houghton, Worcester; treasurer, Arthur V. Harrington, South 
Framingham; clerk, Arthur R. Higgins, Westboro. 


The Pouliot Boat & Power Company, Sandusky, Ohio, has 
been chartered by Charles F. Mischier, Joseph T. Sloat, Joseph 
A. Pouliot, Eugene Astel and Jacob Schrank. The company will 
establish a dry dock and shop for the purpose of building power 
and sail boats, making a specialty of gasoline launches. 


The Cleveland and Youngstown owners of the Struthers Ce- 
ment Company, whose large cement plant at Struthers, Ohio, 
was recently destroyed by fire, met last week and decided to let 
contracts for a new plant as soon as the insurance was adjusted. 
The new building will be of concrete fire proof construction. 


The American Steel Package Company, Defiance, Ohio, will 
erect a new building, 36 x 200 feet, which is to be completed 
within 60 days. 

The American Car & Foundry Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
commenced operations in the recently acquired Binghamton Car 
Works, Memphis, Tenn. The company does not contemplate 
making any extensive repairs to the plant. 


The Cataract Machine & Automobile Company has been in- 
corporated at Niagara Falls, N. Y., capital $5000, to manufacture 
automobiles, &c. The incorporators are Fred. V. Simpson, Max 
Amberg and Augustus Porter. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad Company is 
opening two of the largest limestone quarries in Pennsylvania. 
near New Castle, Pa., on a 7-mile branch which it is building 
for the purpose of reaching the limestone deposits. A very large 
cement plant is to be erected at the terminus of this branch. 
Capitalists interested in the railroad company are also heavily 
interested in the cement plant, and the Marguis Limestone 
Quarries will be connected with the new branch. 


The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
advises us that the recent fire at Hays works will not in any 
way affect deliveries on orders. No. 1 and No. 2 works were 
unaffected by the fire, and it will be possible to make shipments 
without interruption from these works. Arrangements have 
been made so that the friends of the refractories company will 
suffer no inconvenience from this accident. 


The American Shipbuilding Company of Cleveland has closed 
a contract for another steel vessel, making the third order for 
next spring delivery. The vessel is for Wm. K. Becker. The 
company will build the hull only and the vessel will be provided 
with engines and boilers from another vessel. The American 
Shipbuilding Company has placed a contract with Jones & 
Laughlin for about 2500 tons of shapes and plates for use in 
this vessel. 

Work on an addition 188 x 210 feet to the plant of the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Company's plant at Berwick, Pa., was 
started last week. The addition will be used exclusively for the 
construction of steel passenger coaches. 

The Abbott Carriage Goods Company, Toledo, Ohio, has been 
formed with $100,000 capital stock, succeeding ~ company of 
similar name chartered under South Dakota laws. The com- 
pany will locate a factory in Toledo for the manufacture of sev- 
eral lines of metal carriage specialties and other novelties. R. 
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E. Abbott, Dr. Oscar Hasencamp and E. B. Bingham are at the 
head of the company. 


The Jacob Y. Shantz & Son Company has been incorporated 
at Buffalo with a capital stock of $160,000 to manufacture 
tailors’ hardware and other specialties. The directors are Dil- 
inan B. Shantz, Charles F. Kilhoffer and Samuel F. Moran. 


The Century Telephone Company has been incorporated at 
Buffalo with a capital stock of $500,000 to manufacture and 
furnish telephone equipment to independent telephone compa- 
nies, and a factory will be established in Buffalo for this pur- 
pose. The new company is a subsidiary company of the Consol- 
idated Telepbone Company, which controls the long distance 
business of the independent companies in Western New York 
and Northern Pennsylvania. The incorporators and directors 
are G. B. Hubbell, Martin Carey, Theodore S. Fassett and A. D. 
Bissell, all of Buffalo. 


The Carolina Cotton Mills, Graham, N. C., which is to install 
a new power plant, has purchased an Allis-Chalmers engine. 
and boilers from the Casey & Hedges Company, Chattanooga. 
Tenn 

The Semet-Solvay Company is laying the foundations for the 
large by-product coke plant to be built on the Calumet River 
near South Chicago, reference to which has been made previous- 
ly in our columns. An office and small machine shop are already 
installed, but the complete plant will not be ready for operation 
until next summer. Purchases are being made for this plant 
from the Syracuse, N. Y., offices of the company. 

The Berthelet Construction Company has been organized at 
Milwaukee, Wis., for the manufacture and sale of artificial stone 
building biocks and ornamental work. The plant of the cum- 
pany adjoins that of the Milwaukee Cement Company, whose 
product will be largely used in the manufacture of cement blocks. 


The United Lead Company, New York, has purchased the 
plant of Tatham & Bro., Philadelphia, which it has been oper 
ating for some time under an agreement. 


The Westinghouse Traction Brake Company, Pittsburgh, has 
received an order from the Los Angeles Railway Company of 
California for the equipment of 32 cars with motor-driven 
brakes. This completes an original order for 152 cars, the entire 
rolling stock of the California company being equipped with this 
new form of brake. 


Archibald Taylor and Walter Ancker have been appointed 
receivers for the Baltimore Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company. 
Baitimore, Md. The liabilities are $97,000 and the assets $735,- 
000. The receivers will continue the business, which is placed in 
their hands to avoid the assets becoming dissipated by suits 
and other legal proceedings against the company. 

Howard & Morse, 45 Fulton street, New York, manufactur 
ers of the Blackman rotary ventilator, driven by electric motor. 
steam or gas engines, bave just installed a comprehensive system 
of Blackman ventilators aggregating $20,000 for ventilators and 
operating mechanism only, in the new St. Regis Hotel, Fifth 
avenue and Fifty-fifth street. They also installed recently 
a similar outfit for the new Hotel Astor, Seventh avenue and 
Forty-fourth street. Other recent installations of the same sys- 
tem include the Belmont Hotel aud Hall of Records. They have 
equipped many of the largest buildings in New York with the 
Blackman ventilators, among them being the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, Museum of Natural History, Stock Exchange, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, Columbia Co!tlege, Chamber of Commerce, Custom 
Hiouse and Post Office. 


At Pittsburgh last week 11 additional material contracts 
were placed in connection with the extension to the Carnegie 
Institute. Six of these were for the main library building and 
five for portions of the power house, the total amount of the 11 
contracts being over $275,000. The awards were made by 
William Miller & Sons Company, the general contractors, and 
were as follows: For composition roofing, P. Le Goullon, Pitts- 
burg; for hardware, J.. Woodwel!l & Co., Pittsburgh; for fire 
proofing, National Fire Proofing Company, Pittsburgh; orna- 
mental iron work, W. 8. Tyler & Co., Cleveland; painting and 
glazing, E. R. Cluley, Pittsburgh; tile roofing, Scott A. White. 
Pittsburgh. For the power house in Junction Hollow: Construc- 
tion of the mammoth brick chimney, Tatnall Engineering Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; fire proofing, National Fire Proofing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh; painting and glazing, EB. R. Cluley, Pitts- 
burgh; hardware, Woodwell & Co., Pittsburgh, and ornamental 
iron work, Tyier & Co., Cleveland. 

The Toledo Metal Wheel Company, Toledo, manufacturer 
of bicycles and steel wheels, will erect an addition, 50 x 60 feet, 
four stories high, to be constructed of brick and steel. Bernard 
Becker of Toledo is preparing plans for the building. 


The plant of the Bucyrus Foundry Company, at Bucyrus, 
Ohio, has been leased to S. F. Bonebrake, who will install ma- 
chinery for the production of cement building blocks. Machin- 
ery for the production of cement roofing material will also be 
installed. 

The Detroit Steel Products Company is the name of a new 
firm incorporated at Detroit, Mich., by John G. Rumney, John 
H. Avery, Walter S. Russel, Henry Russel and N. D, Carpenter. 
The capitalization of the firm is $50,000, of which $10,500 is 
paid in. The company will make a specialty of manufacturing 
automobile springs. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 





The action of the Billet Association has attracted a 
good deal of attention, but is really not very important, 
since the tonnage of Steel Billets sold in the open market 
is insignificant when compared with the days before the 
consolidations. Then, too, the great bulk of what crude 
Steel is sold is delivered on old sliding scales based on 
the price of Bessemer Pig Iron. Therefore, the open re- 
ductions in prices of Billets and Sheet Bars do not mate- 
rially change the situation. It does not justify the ex- 
pectations, evidently indulged in by some consumers, that 
prices in certain finished lines must be correspondingly 
reduced. 

The lower Steel prices give a possible chance to com- 
pete to a few small rolling mills whose business has not 
been important enough to secure to them sliding scale 
contracts. It makes it somewhat harder, too, for the 
Iron puddling mills, who cannot correspondingly cut down 
their selling prices for Muck Bars. 

The reduction in the price of Steel Bars and of Mer- 
chant Steel is not regarded as of much importance. 

Business in Structural Material does not appear to 
have been stimulated to any extent by the recent lowering 
in association prices on Shapes. In fact some sellers 
note that the market is rather quieter. It is intimated, 
however, that quite a number of large long time con- 
tracts with architectural concerns were closed before the 
official announcement was made. 

The material for the third lake vessel lately ordered 
has now been placed, the aggregate tonnage being about 
7000 tons. 

In the Plate and Shape trades the principal effect of 
the concessions has been. to bring out specifications on 
old contracts, but for new business consumers seem to 
cling to the conviction that the end of readjustments of 
prices has not yet come. 

The trade in Merchant Pipe is quieter and there are 
again reports of slight shading. There is not much that 
is encouraging from the Sheet and Tin Plate trades. 

Some round lots of Foundry Iron have been placed in 
different parts of the country, but reports reflect a some- 
what uneven market. The bulk of the business is being 
done by the Northern furnaces, some of whom are going 
pretty far afield. Thus, Buffalo furnace interests have 
been playing quite an important role lately in New Eng- 
land, entering the tidewater markets via the Erie Canai 
and driving into the interior through direct rail connec- 
tions. 

A very considerable number of Northern makers de- 
cline to sell at present prices for delivery after January 
1, 1905, and in some instances are holding out for an 
advance, 

The smaller Southern producers are pushing sales 
‘somewhat, while the large companies are holding at $9.50 
for No. 2 at furnace, Birmingham. In certain markets 
Sheffield can deliver more cheaply, which is often mis- 
construed as proof of $9.25 sales, Birmingham. The Iron 
from this district is rather higher in phosphorus. 

The leading Birmingham producers are continuing 
their fight for ridding themselves of the miners’ union 
and seem to be gaining headway. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 


Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Sept.21,Sept.14,Aug.24,Sept.23, 


PIG URON: 1904. 1904. 1904 1903. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

Philadeiphbia covecsrees 914.25 $14.25 $14.25 $15.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2. Southern, 

Cincinnati sivincvescee SOD 32.600 32.600 74.70 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Loca!.Chicago 13.450 cone Jae BGG 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh. . 12.60 12.66 12.70 16.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh.... 11.75 11.75 11.85 14.50 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicag 14.75 15.00 19.00 

BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 

Steel Billets, Pittsburg:....... 19.50 20.00 21.00 27.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia. . 27.50 22.50 24.00 27.50 
Steel Billets, Chicago......... "2" 50* 22.00 22.00 28.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 24.00 26.00 28.00 34.50 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Miil 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 

QO. Sieel Raiis, Chicago........ 11.00 coe 1G 1456 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelpbia.... 11.75 .... 11.75 15.50 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 16.00 ivow SET Tee 
QO. Iron Rails, Philadelphia... 15.50 15.50 15.00 18.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago....... 11.50 --- 11.00 18.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadeiphia.... 12.50 11.50 12.00 17.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 11.50 .... 11.50 16.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 10.00 .... 9.50 13.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 

Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.53% 1.43% 1.48% 1.60 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.50 
Common [ron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.25 1.25 1.30 1.55 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.44% 1.44% 1.49% 1.738% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.5444 1.54% 1.74% 1.78 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.40 1.40 1.60 1.60 
Beams, ‘Tidewater............. 1.54% 1.54% 1.74% 1.738% 
ay, | 1.40 1.40 1.60 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater........... 3 1.54% 1.5444 1.74% 1.73% 
ARENA PTI oi cece eave 1.40 1.40 1.60 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh .30 1.30 1.32% 1.60 


Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh 1.35 1.85 1.35 1.70 





Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.55 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.60 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... . 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgb..... 1.60 1.60 1.65 2.15 
METALS: 
Copper, New York............ 12.75 12.62%,12.50 13.50 
Spelter, St. Louis............. 4.95 4.95 4.72% 5.75 
pe ae, Ferre ee 4.20 4.20 4.10 4.40 
DE ee SRN asic ok ch ctewen de 4.10 4.12% 4.00 4.40 
ee FR The 6 oka da Get 27.6214 26.42% 26.85 26.75 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.25 
eee, ee BOR a as dee ees e's 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 
100 pounds, New York....... 3.49 3.49 3.49 3.99 
* Nominal. 
oo 


Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, September 21, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

The loss of the manuscript of last week’s Chicago mar- 
ket report by the Postal Telegraph Company and its failure 
to find it until late Wednesday resulted in the necessity of 
printing a major portion of last week’s issue without the 
Chicago report. When finally the message was received the 
forms were made over and a late edition was printed con- 
taining the Chicago market report. This seems to be a week 
in which the forces are being marshalled for a vigorous 
selling campaign. It is very sure that the strongholds of 
the buyers will be vigorously besieged, and there is some 
indication that their bulwarks of indifference may be battered 
down. In other words, this is a preparatory week, in 
which actual trading is slow, but which holds out signs 
promising a resumption of business very soon. The most 
important event, of course, is the reduction in the price 
of Billets to the basis of $19.50, Pittsburgh, and the adoption 
of a new basis by which Chicago and other points outside 
of Pittsburgh will pay the full freight to destination on 
Billets the same as they do on Finished Material, instead 
of the old arbitrary differential. In this case Chicago pays 
$3 freight, instead of having only $1 differential in Chicago 
price, making the Chicago basis $22.50. Steel Bars, have 
been reduced offieially to the basis of 1.30c., Pittsburgh, or 
1.46%4c., Chicago, in car lots. An unusually large inquiry 
for Pig Iron has been received here within the last three 
or four days, including lots of 5000 and 10,000 tons, and 
even larger. The inquiry comes not only from the large pro- 
ducers, but from the vast army of jobbing foundries. 
Prices on Northern Iron have been advanced by one pro- 
ducer 25c. a ton for this year’s delivery, and the general 
disposition is to charge 50c. premium for the first half of 
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1905 over present prices. Some soft spots have developed 
in Southern Lrons, but not of sufficient importance yet to 
warrant us in reducing their prices. A small: inquiry is 
received for Standard Section Rails from electric roads, but 
the Rail business in general is very quiet. The failure of 
buyers to express any interest in the $4 reduction on Struc- 
tural Material is a distinct disappointment to the trade, 
but it is certain that if producers show a disposition to 
hold to the new prices without wavering buyers will come 
in line just as soon as they are convinced they have nothing 
to gain by further waiting. A stockyards firm bought a 
1200-ton Steel building, which is the only one of importance 
closed during the week. The Plate business also is very quiet, 
but not quite as lethargic as Structural Steel. Prices on 
Heavy Sheets, following the cut on Plates, have been more 
or less demoralized, independent mills quoting $2 and $3 a 
ton below former prices on gauges 16 and heavier. There 
is no change and only a moderate business in Boiler Tubes 
and Pipe. Cast Iron Pipe makers are doing a comfortable 
routine business, characterized by no orders of magnitude. 
The city of Chicago bought its 1400 tons of 24-inch Pipe 
from a Southern independent, much to the surprise of the 
leading producer. The latter, however, took from an inde- 
pendent mill in Portland, Ore., 750 tons for that city. Last 
week’s tonnages in this column for Chicago and Rockport, 
Ohio, were made to read thousands instead of hundreds by 
a telegraphic error. Old Materials have rallied somewhat 
from last week’s break, but are in a chaotic condition. Sev- 
eral large lists that will be closed September 22 will tend 
to erystallize the market. Tin has advanced lc. per Ib. 
Coke is weak and inactive. 

Pig Iron.—A feeling amounting to conviction exists in 
the minds of producers of Pig Iron that prices for 1905 
will be very much higher than they are now. This feeling 
has crystallized itself into a refusal on the part of produc- 
ers of Northern Iron to book business for 1905 for less than 
50c. advance for the first half and $1 advance for the sec- 
ond half over present prices, making the minimum basis 
for the first half of 1905 $14, as against $13.50, the mini- 
mum price for delivery the balance of this year. One No th- 
ern producer has gone further than this, and announces a 
minimum price of $13.75 for 1904 delivery, and $14.25 for 
the first balf of 1905. Unfortunately, the same strength is 
not manifested among Southern Iron producers, and some 
business is being taken at the present prices running well 
into next year. In addition to this there are some Southern 
producers who are shading the $9.50, Birmingham, price on 
first-class Iron 10c. to 15c. a ton, with a High Phosphorus 
Iron from some districts selling at the equivalent of $9.25, 
Birmingham, for No. 2. Inquiry for prices on Pig Iron is 
large in volume and more diversified in character than has 
been witnessed for several months. There are several lots being 
figured on, ranging from 5000 to 15,000 tons, for delivery up 
to the middle of 1905. This improvement in demand is wide- 
spread, and an encouraging sign is that it includes the job- 
bing foundry trade. Several lots of 500 to 2000 tons have 
been closed during the last week, some of which was North- 
ern and some Southern Iron. We quote: 

Lake Superior Charconl..............$14.75 to $15.00 


Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2...... . 18.50to 14.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 18.00to 13.50 
Nurthern Scotch, Ne. 1.............. 14.00 to 14.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 1.......... 14.80 to 15.05 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2.......... 14.55 to 14.80 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 14.15to 15.15 
es ee, i a ere 13.65 to 18.90 
Southern Coke, No. 2............ --» 13.15 to 13.40 
Southern Coke, No. 3..............-.. 12.90to 138.15 
os ee a Pe 12.15to 12.40 
Svuthern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 13.65 to 13.90 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 18.15to 13.40 
Southern Gray Forge............. -- 12.15to 12.40 
Southern Mottled and White.......... 11.90 to 12.15 
a A eee eee 13.50 to 14.00 
ee 14.25 to 14.75 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

G to 10 per cent. Silicon...... oscve EEDOTO TORO 
RT ee Lee Te Serre pF 
I aiid cicae 5 Tire Sumerian het 0/4 14.10 to 14.35 


Billets.—The trade here has just been apprised of the 
new price on Billets, which is $19.50, Pittsburgh, for 4 x 4 
and larger, with $2 a gross ton extra for smaller sizes, and 
the same differential for Sheet and Tin Plate Bars. A radi- 
cal change has been made also in the method of figuring 
prices at points outside of Pittsburgh. The Chicago price, 
for instance, instead of being placed arbitrarily at only $1 
a tone above the Pittsburgh price, is $3 a ton extra, or $22.50 
a gross ton for base sizes. In other words, Billets hereafter 
are to be sold on the Pittsburgh base price plus full freight 
to destination. As far as can be learned, the prices named 
above are for either Forging or Rolling Billets, either Open 
Hearth or Bessemer Steel. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The Rail business is 
quiet, and wil] be so until after the October meeting of the 
Rail pool. There are, however, a number of buyers who are 
placing orders with the Rail producers for future delivery, 
the price to be subject to any official reduction made by 
members of the pool. There is some activity shown on the 
part of new electric interurban propositions and each week 
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sees some tonnage booked from such interests. The price of 
Standard Sections is unchanged at the $28 basis. Light 
Rails are suffering from the result of keen competition 
among producers, and while $20 to $22 at mill is the nominal 
price which is quoted for ordinary requirements, better prices 
will be named when necessary to meet competition on rela- 
tively large tonnages. Angle Bars are unchanged at 
1.35c. to 1.40c. Spikes are now quoted at 1.60c. to 1.7Uc. 
in car lots from mill and as high as 1.85c. in small lots from 
store. Track Bolts are selling at 2.20c. to 2.25c., base, from 
mill, with Square Nuts, and 10c. to 15c. extra for Hexagon 
Nuts, with an advance of about 15c. for shipment from store. 

Structural Material.—Business in this commodity is a 
distinct disappointment to the producers and is as quiet this 
week as it has been any week during the summer. Armour 
& Co. placed an order for a 1200-ton Steel addition to one of 
their buildings at the stockyards with the American Bridge 
Company, but this is the only order of any consequence 
closed during the week under review. The new prices on 
Structural Material are as follows: Beams and Channels, 
3 to 15 inches, inclusive, 1.56%c., Chicago; Angles, 3 to 6 
inches, 14-inch and heavier, 1.5644c.; Angles, larger than 
6 inches on one or both legs, 1.66%4c.; Beams, larger than 
15 inches, 1.6614c.; Zees, 3 inches and over, 1.564%c.; Tees, 
3 inches and over, 1.61%4c., with the usual extras for cutting 
to exact lengths, punching, coping, bending or other shop 
work. Store prices on Structural Materials are 1.80c. to 
1.90c. for Angles, Beams, Channels and Zees, base sizes, 
with 1.90c. to 2c. for 18, 20 and 24 inch Beams; Tees, 1.85c. 
to 1.95¢e. These prices are for either random lengths or cut 
to lengths. 

Plates.—Plates do not share in the present depression 
to the extent that Structural Shapes do, and buyers are 
covering present needs at least with some indication that 
future necessities are also being provided for. The large 
orders placed for Plates by the American Shipbuilding Com- 
pany for three new Stee! vessels previously mentioned in 
these columns also tend to strengthen the tone of the Plate 
market. The cut of $4 a ton announced in our last issue is 
understood to be sufficient to decrease materially the com- 
petition from independent mills, and the cut of $6 on Plates 
6% to 24 inches is thought by the leading interests to have 
the desired effect of putting a quietus on the activity of 
Plate and universal mills which have been quoting extreme- 
ly low prices on narrow sizes. However, the newly an- 
nounced prices of Billets and Sheet Bars established prac- 
tically the former ratio between the finished and unfinished 
products. The new yrices on Plates are as follows: Tank 
quality, 4% inch and heavier, wider than 24 and up to 100 
inches wide, carloads, Chicago, 1.56%4c.; 3-16 inch, 1.6614c. ; 
Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.71%4c.; No. 9, 1.81%4c.; Flange qual- 
ity, any width up to 100 inches, 1.66%4c.; Sketch Plates, in 
Tank quality, 1.6644c.; in Flange quality, 1.7644c. In other 
words, the special price of 1.30c., Pittsburgh, for Narrow 
Plates does not apply to either Sketch Plates or Flange 
quality. Following the cut in prices at the mills, a reduc- 
tion of $4 to $5 a ton has been made below former prices 
for shipment from Chicago warehouses by large jobbers here, 
making the new prices from store on Plates as follows: 
Tank Plate, in widths up to 100 inches, 44-inch and heavier, 
1.75¢. to 1.85¢.; 3-16 inch, 1.85c. to 1.95c.; Nos. 8 and 10, 
1.90c. to 2c.; Nos. 12 and 14, 2c. to 2.10c.; No. 16, 2.10c. 
to 2.20c.; Flange quality, 25c. per 100 Ibs. extra. 

Sheets.—It is evident that there is an increasing ton- 
nage of Sheet Steel being hought, but unfortunately the at- 
titude of producers toward each other is such as to prevent 
a stiffening of prices commensurate with the increase in de- 
mand. On the contrary, Sheets in the heavier gauges have 
softened considerably, following the cut in Plate prices. 
From this it is apparent that the demand has not yet caught 
up with the ability of mills to supply, and mills are still 
disposed to cut the profits out of business in order to secure 
tonnage. On gauges 9 to 16 there is apparanetly no sort 
of agreement and prices are badly demoralized. We reduce 
last week’s price $2 a ton on the heavier gauges as repre 
senting quotations made by independent mills, and even 
these figures are shaded another $1 in some instances on large 
tonnages. The unusual differential between 16 and 18 gauge 
of 15c. is due to the fact that there is a disposition on the 
part of makers of lighter Sheets to hold to some sort of a 
schedule based on 2.10c., Pittsburgh, for 28 gauge. We 
quote as follows, f.o.b. Chicago, in carload lots: Nos. 9 and 
10,1.6644c.; Nos. lland 12, 1.71%c.; Nos.13and 14, 1.7614e.; 
Nos. 15 and 16, 1.86%4c.; Nos. 18 to 20, 2.0114¢.; Nos. 22 
to 24, 2.0644c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.11%4c.; Nos. 27, 2.16%e. ; 
No. 28, 2.26%4c.; No. 29, 2.3614c.; No. 30, 2.46%4c. Store 
prices are nominally as follows, with slightly lower prices 
being named on some of the heavier gauges when occasion 
demands: Nos. 8 and 10, 1.90c. to 2c.; No. 12, 2c. to 2.10c.; 
No, 14, 2.05c. to 2.15¢.; No. 15, 2.15¢. to 2.25¢.; No. 16, 
2.20c. to 2.30c.; No. 18, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; No. 20, 2.30c. to 
2.40c.; No. 22, 2.35¢. to 2.45¢.; No. 24, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; 
No. 26, 2.50¢e. to 2.60c.; No. 27, 2.60c. to 2.70c.; No. 28, 
2.70c. to 2.80c.; No. 29, 2.85c. to 2.95¢. Galvanized Sheets 


show no change since last week, being offered at from 80 
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carload lots and 
10 and 5 and 75, 


and 7% to 80 and 10 discount, Pittsburgh, 
larger, and selling from store here at 75, 
10 and 7% discount from list. 

Bars.—Word was received here Tuesday of a reduction 
in the prices of Soft Steel Bars and Bands to the basis of 
1.30c., Pittsburgh, or 1.46%c., base, half extras, Chicago, in 
car lots. Iron Bars thus far have not been changed, remain- 
ing on the basis of 1.35c., Chicago, in narrow sizes, with 
half extras. Hoops are unchanged and very quiet at 1.7114c. 
rates, full extras, car lots, Chicago, Soft Steel Angles 
smaller than 3 inches on one leg are unchanged in their 
price of 1.45c., base, Pittsburgh, or 1.614%4c., Chicago. Store 
prices are as follows: Iron Bars, 1.70c. to 1.75c., base, full 
extras; Steel Bars, 1.70c. to 1.75c., base, half extras; Hoops, 
2.10c. rates, full extras. 

Merchant Steel.— Following the decline in the price of 
Steel Bars, Merchant Steel prices have been reduced $1 a 
ton from former prices, making the figures at Chicago in 
car lots: Open Hearth Spring Steel to general trade, 1.85c. 
to 1.90c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.71%4c. to 
1.76%4c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.66%4c.. to 1.71+4c.; Flat 
Sleigh Shoe, 1.51%ec. to 1.5614c.; Concave and Convex 
Sleigh Shoe, apparently unchanged at 1.66%c. to 1.71\c.; 
Cutter Shoe, apparently unchanged at 2.25c. to 2.30c.; Toe 
Calk Steel, 2.0114c. to 2.06%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6%4c 
to 8c.; special grades of Tool Steel, 13c. and up: Shafting 
at 52 per cent. in car lots and 47 per cent. in less than car 
lots; Railway Spring, carload lots, 1.71%4c. to 1.86%c., 
with reductions for larger quantities. 

Merchant Pipe. Producers here continue to report a 
fair buying movement. Discounts are unchanged, as follows: 


Steel. ——lron.—— 

Black Galv Black. Galvy. 

Sk. 2. re 69.35 53.35 67.35 51.35 
& and 14 inch 73.35 3 71.235 57.35 
*% to 6 inches. . 77.35 3! 75.85 65.35 
"1 tod 32 PROMO. «oa 0 72.35 ot TO.85 55.385 





Boiler Tubes.—Possibly a little less stagnant tone may 
characterize the Tube market. Prices are firm and un- 


changed, as follows: 
Seamless 


Steel. Iron. Steel. 
EO Doe PROMO. oe on ee bs owe Oe 41.35 52.35 
1%, to 2% inches...........-..58.35 41.35 40.35 
MORRO 6 eee te eee ee seeds 60.35 46.35 43.35 
wee Millie, | 6... ds eke: 66.35 53.35 1 "50.86 in. 
OD OO Ree BOR, 6 ccc ccsctcaccese Que Shae 


Carload buyers are given a two-point better discount ‘thes 
the above. The following list of prices of Tubes from ware- 
house is still nominally the basis of quotation, but it is not 
being adhered to very rigidly and large buyers are getting 
discounts considerably better. These nominal warehouse 
prices for shipment from Chicago store in less than car lots 
are as follows: 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. Steel. 
Be OR ee NS ai ies ee es ed nee ts 4214 37% 40 
eee eee ee 5216 85 87% 
ee ME bw ec ce ee Nes ewes 55 387% 40 
SR Pn a ox spas «ae ose 88 62% 17% 47% 
6 inches and Ros ewe cce cee 52% 35 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of Chicago placed its ~~ 
of 1400 tons of 24-inch Pipe with an independent mill at 
Birmingham. Portland, Ore., bought 750 tons from the 
leading producers. The city of Eveleth, Minn., will buy 14,- 
000 feet of 10-inch Water Pipe, bids to close September 30. 
Prices are held firm on the basis of $25.50 for 4-inch Water 
Pipe, $26.50 for 6-inch and heavier, and $1 extra for Gas 
Pipe. These prices, however, will be shaded on very large 
lots. 

Old Materials.—There seems to be somewhat of a rally 
following last week’s break in prices. The result is a con- 
dition so chaotic that it is almost impossible to quote def- 
inite prices. The Illinois Central sold about 3300 tons last 
week, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy have each large lists out to close on 
September 22. Several other roads have smaller lists. The 
following prices may be taken as representing about the fig- 
ures the railroads are getting for their materials. We quote, 
per gross ton: 


Old Iron Rails.... 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet...... 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

AER pee 


. $16.00 to $16.50 
11.75 to 12.00 
11.00 to 12.00 


20.50 to 21.50 


Heavy Relaving Rails, for side tracks.. 18.00 to 20.00 
EM Se a eee 11.50 to 12.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Seen. Seca ieratendn aise 10.00 to 10.50 
Mixed Steel...-... Sag end .. 8.50to 9.00 


The following diinatiinn are per net ton: 


CS, Sy See . . .$13.50 to $14.00 
I ko ii bw de gon Cee N es 16.00 to 16.50 
ee Ce MLS id's he Seles + tS aes Se 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought......... 11.75 to 12.25 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought.............. 10.75 to 11.25 
Shafting ae alee. Sale hca Ss Sep 314 am oe «Re 12.50 to 13.00 
“a Ol 6g. RPA Se Te eee 9.00 to 9.50 
Wrought Pipes and Fiues............. 8.00 to 8.50 
ee IG oa a «'0.0 » 44 d:0'o 6100 7.25to 7.75 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 7.25to 7.75 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 7.00 to 7.50 
CE oo CSUR E CU Ss ovis wave 4.00to 4.50 
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Mixed Borings, &e 4.00 to 4.50 
No. 1 Mill.. 7.00 to 7.50 
ne Na hk Sila'wy a oc "tA mw. Sida alacevene Wie 5.00 to 5.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and ings. 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 Cast Scrap. 4 10.50 to 11.00 


Stove Plate and Light Cast Se rap. Poul 9.00 to 9.50 


Matiroead Malleable... .....ccccccccvccs 9.00to 9.50 
Agricultura: Malleable............... 9.00 to 9.50 
Metals.—Pig Tin has advanced 1c. a lb., but otherwise 


prices quoted last week are unchanged. Business shows a 
barely perceptible improvement. We quote as follows: 
Spelter is quoted at 5c. to 5¢ec. for car lots, and 5.25c. to 
8c. for small lots. Casting Copper is being held at 12c. 
and Lake at 13c. Pig Tin is now quoted at 29c. to 29%4c 
Pig Lead has advanced $2 a ton, and is now quoted at 
4.20c. for 50-ton lots, 4.30c. for car lots and 4.40c. to 4.50c. 
for less than car lots. Sheet Zinc is 6%c. for car lots of 
600-lb. casks and 6%c. for less than car lots. Old Metals 
are stronger, and several advances in prices are noted. We 
quote Copper Wire and Heavy, 114ec. to 11%c.; Copper 
Bottoms, 10c.; Copper Clips, 1le. to 11%c.; Red Brass, 
9%ec.; Red Brass Borings, 8c.; Yellow Brass, ae TC. ; 
Yellow Brass Borings, 6%4e. ; Light Brass, 5% Tea Lead, 
te.; Zine, 4.25c.; Pewter, No. 1, 17%4c.; Block Tin Pipe, 
2214e. 

Coke.—Connellsville producers generally are holding out 
for $4.65, Chicago, for 12-hour Foundry Coke for 1905 de 
iivery, quoting $4.50 or in some cases $4.40 for current busi- 
and from $4.05 to $4.15 for Furnace grade. A large 
movement of Coke from the Stonega district to Birmingham 
has strengthened prices at all the Wise County ovens, bring- 
ing the oven prices up to and in some cases above the basis 
of Connellsville and giving the consumer all or part of the 
advantage of the 40c. a ton saving in freight enjoyed by 
ovens in that district on-shipments into the Chicago territory. 


ness, 


++ — - 


Philadelphia. 


ForRREST BUILDING, September 20, 1904. 

So far as this district is concerned the Iron and Steel 
trades are absolutely unchanged from last week. Business 
is not bad, as compared with June and July, but it is much 
below what it should be to give even a moderate degree of 
activity. Some get a good share, others get less, the aver- 
age being little beyond half to two-thirds of full capacity. 
The feeling is very hopeful, however, and as there appears 
to be genuine improvement in other districts it is believed 
that it will come this way in due course. It is a peculiarity 
of business in Eastern Pennsylvania that it maintains its ac- 
tivity long after other districts become dull, but it is equally 
slow in its recovery, so that while improvement cannot yet be 
claimed, there is a disposition to look for it in the near 
future, although it sometimes happens that the West makes 
a false start. It may therefore be said that while there is 
no desire to be skeptical, there is nevertheless a degree of 
conservatism, which will continue until there is at least some 
evidence that the improvement is not confined to one par- 
ticular district or to one particular interest. 


Pig Iron.—There is a good healthy demand for Pig 
Iron, and prices are undoubtedly firm. Some good sized 
lots have been taken at quoted rates, and it is claimed that 
several leading interests are willing to contract for deliv- 
eries during the first half of 1905, but sellers will not ac- 
cept business at present prices except for this year’s de- 
livery. This is a somewhat optimistic position to assume, 
and may be for spectacular effect, but, all the same, it is not 
easy to buy Pig Iron for 1905 delivery without paying more 
or less of a premium on contracts of that kind. The situa- 
tion is one of great uncertainty, nevertheless, and opinions 
differ even among the most experienced men. The crop sit- 
uation is not definitely settled, but as far as wheat is con- 
cerned it is undoubtedly a failure. Corn may not be bad, 
but it will not be unusually good, even if it suffers no dam- 
age from frost. Cotton promises to be a full average, but 
there is a month or six weeks before it can be definitely es- 
timated, so that there is very little to bull the market on so 
far as crops are concerned. There is plenty of money, but 
loans due the New York banks break all records—viz., 
$1,200,000,000. Prices in the stock market have risen 
enormously, and as the railways expect to be heavy bor- 
rowers during the winter and spring months, the money sit- 
uation is not favorably regarded, notwithstanding the re- 
serve of $30,000,000. These matters should give us pause 
before deciding that the Iron market is likely to take on 
great activity. Much could be said in favor of a movement 
of that kind, and it may come in spite of all conflicting in- 
fluences, but the conservative element will keep close in- 
shore until more light can be had than there is at the pres- 
ent time. An unbiased view of the situation would probably 
be that the last quarter of the year will develop a larger 
consumption of Pig Iron than in any of the three previous 
quarters, but on to-day’s basis of production it is not likely 
that there will be any scarcity of Iron. A little spurt of 
activity is not unlikely, and it may develop into permanent 
improvement, but in any case it is not expected that prices 
will go beyond their present level. Some, if not all, of the 
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Tennessee companies’ furnaces will be in operation in course 
of a few weeks, and it is not likely that Northern furnaces 
will make a market for them to sell on. Of course, this 
view of the situation may be changed by unforeseen events, 
but in the meanwhile it is the one most generally accepted 
by the leading interests. At the moment sellers have the 
situation well in hand and are firm at about the following 
quotations for city and nearby deliveries: 


Mo. 2 KX Pommiiry . .'. . ». i's 4s san bce sORee OO Bleue 
Ses ar tae EE sy ov ieGh san se enna 14.25to 14.50 
3 f rrr rere 13.50 to 13.75 
BURGERS GEEOT BORO. 26 s.o os c.ccwcsnes 12.75 to 13.00 
Ordinary Gray Porge.......cccscceee 12.25to 12.50 
Southern No. 2 X Forge, rail........ 13.75 to 14.00 
PNG Nba cet pre ee 6 de Whe 2d40 ee nes 12.75 to 13.00 
ae Pe... s sw s¥wedeckeeeaons 17.50 to 18.00 
NG aS: Pee errs 14.50 to 14.75 


Steel.—There is a better demand for Steel, and as prices 
are believed to be definitely settled, orders that have been 
held back will now be promptly placed. Ordinary Steel in 
good sized lots is quoted at $21.50 to $22, with the usual 
addition for special qualities. 

Plates.—The demand is rather slow this week, but quite 
a large batch of orders was placed last week after the new 
price-list was announced. The general outlook is something 
better as regards demand, but the volume of business has 
not been materially increased since prices were reduced, but 
a fair degree of activity is looked for during the next few 
weeks. Prices are now quoted as follows: 


Part 
Carload. carload 
Cents. Cents. 


Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, rectangu- 
lar plates 24 inches wide and under..1.43% 1.48% 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steei, over 24 


See See 1.53% 1.58% 
Mange or Boiler Steel............... 1.63% 1.68% 
Marine. A. B. M. A. and Commercial 

gl OE errr Saas 1.73% 1.78% 
eat tte ee 1.83% 1.88% 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.03% 2.08% 


The above are base prices for 14-inch and heavier. The fol- 
lowing extras apply: 


A. o's olds sit b.0.06s 48 $0.10 ner Ib. extra. 
ee. en ae Ee es Bs ok Nin ons ween s 15 * 
Se ee Oe Ae oti wltales- bia ck Gam .25 2 
Tlates over 100 to 110 inches....... .05 us 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches....... 10 -” 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches....... 15 = 
Piates over 120 to 125 imches....... .25 - 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches....... .50 - 
Plates over 130 inches............. 1.00 ” 


All sketches (excepting straight 

taper plates, varyiug not more 

than 4 inches in width at ends, 

narrowest end being not less 

Cham GO GME). oc cewe se ccccces 10 « 
Complete ClGIOB. wi<)c 05 vcr sesances .20 ” 
All the above fo.b. Philade!phia. 


Structural Material.—Conditions in this department 
are similar to those in the Plate trade, and for the present 
there is no probability of change. Bridge work is fairly 
active, and there is a little more business at the shipyards, 
although the tonnage is not large. The new list of prices 
is as follows: Beams, Channels and Angles, 1.5346c. to 1.65c., 
according to specifications, and small Angles, 1.50c. to 1.55c. 

Bars.—The demand for Bars is undoubtedly improving, 
but there is still more or less uncertainty in regard to prices. 
The monthly meeting is expected to fix 1.30c., Pittsburgh, 
as the base price for both Iron and Steel Bars, although 
some favor 1.35c. as the minimum figure. Reports in re- 
gard to both sales and inquiries are of an encouraging char- 
acter, and it is believed that a good business will be de- 
veloped during the next few weeks. 

Sheets.—There is a good day to day demand, but it is 
difficult to get any work ahead. So far the mills have been able 
to run fairly up to their full capacity, but, as we said be- 
fore, it is simply on day to day business. 

Old Material.—There is some scarcity of No. 1 Steel 
Serap and holders are asking as high as $12.50 in some 
cases. Sales have been made at $12, however, and $11.75 to 
$12 would be inside figures at the present time, and not 
much to be had at either figure. All grades of Scrap are 
scarce and firmly held at full quoted rates. Bids and offers 
for deliveries in buyers’ yards are about as follows: 


i eR oo intom k ual < hae we $11.75 to $12.50 
ea eat hk eal 15.50 to 16.00 
ee Es, bg 5 cm os be eS 6 ee 18.00 to 18.50 
Re Da o's 000 0's wasn ed owas es 15.50 to 16.00 
CR IIS, 5.5 004s 4s cries $'> opin 11.50 to 12.50 
Choice aera. R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 14.50to 15.00 
DERE TOU ss ae cc rerpeesureees 11.50 to 12.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap.............-. 16.50 to 17.00 
Wrought Iron Pipe..........ssseeeee 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap........... .. 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 2 Forge Fire Scrap, Ordinary..... 8.00 to . 8.50 
Wrought Turnings.................+.. 8.75 to 9.00 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy..... 10.00 to 10.50 
Camt TOP IRG < isso tenes cr soodeccvseans 6.75 to 7.00 
ep .  . RERSAAS e ee ee 9.50 to 10.00 
—_——__~--___—_—__ 


George Westinghouse of Pittsburgh has resigned as a 
candidate for Pres‘dential elector of tha Thirtieth Con- 
gressional district. Mr. Westinghouse is ineligible to 
serve, because he is a director in a national bank, 
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Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., September 21, 1904.— (By Telegraph.) 

From the general aspect of things it is quite apparent 
that the Pig Iron market is in a more satisfactory condition 
than it was a week since. While there is no apparent change 
in prices, a better feeling exists and inquiries are developing 
that give much promise for the future. Quite a number of 
consumers are beginning to figure on their next year’s supply, 
but furnaces, both Northern and Southern, as a rule, are un- 
willing to make contracts for a later period than January 1, 
excepting at from 50c. to 7T5c. advance in prices. There is 
seemingly plenty of Southern [ron in the market for $9.25, 
but, from what we can gather, the supply is gradually grow- 
ing less, and the furnaces in this territory are endeavoring 
to strengthen the $9.50 basis. Northern Iron is apparently 
firm, with most furnaces holding at $12, although we learn 
of several round lots being sold on an $11.50 basis. Southern 
Iron is still on a prohibitive basis in this territory, with the 
possible exception of where it is used for mixing purposes. 
The foundries of, this city are still idle as a result of the 
molders’ strike, which is no nearer a settlement than at the 
beginning. This naturally curtails the sale very materially 
to this class of consumers. The Pipe interests are still quite 
busy and are taking sprinkling lots when the opportunity 
offers. One or two sales of considerable tonnage have been 
made during the week. We understand that the Westing- 
house people closed the deal for 8500 tons, 6500 tons of this 
amount being Northern and the remainder Southern for 
mixing purposes. Also the sale of some 7500 tons to a Louis- 
ville concern, calling for 4500 tons of Northern and 3000 tons 
of Southern. There is one inquiry on the slate from a 
large manufacturing concern in Central Ohio calling for 
1000 tons, the bulk of which is to be Northern Iron. It is 
said that this contract is to be let to-day. There are whisper- 
ings that a strike among the miners in the Tennessee district 
is threatened, which, if true, will greatly demoralize business 
in this section. The situation in the Birmingham district 
is apparently somewhat better, one instance being noted 
where men have been secured to allow the opening of suffi- 
cient mines to furnish in a short time a full coal supply. 
Freight rates from Hanging Rock district to Cincinnati, 
$1.15, and from Birmingham, $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati, as follows: 


eS eee err $12.50 to $12.75 
oo OR ee eee 12.00 to 12.25 
I nw nce scecemenon 11.50 to 11.75 
rs rae 11.25 to 11.50 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 12.50 to 12.75 ° 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 12.00 to 12.25 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 11.00 to 11.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 10.75 to 11.00 
Ohio oe Se AS Se ee 15.65 to 16.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No, 1............ 13.15 to 13.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 12.65 to 13.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 12.15 to 12.65 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $16.25 to $16.75 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 15.80 to 16.30 


Coke.—While there is no evidence of any phenomenal 
tonnage being placed, there is a steady demand and a nice 
run of business. Some ovens are reported as having slight- 
ly advanced prices, but generally speaking very little change 
is apparent. There seems to be a tendency to increase the 
production of this commodity, possibly not so much by the 
merchant ovens as by those furnishing the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s supply. The Virginia product is still being shipped 
to the strike district in the South, but not in such large 
quantities as several weeks since. We quote the best grades 
of Connellsville Foundry at $1.90 to $2.10, f.o.b. ovens. 

Plates and Bars.——Demand is increasing, and the mar- 
ket is daily becoming more active. Now that prices are 
firmly established by the different associations trade is ex- 
pected to develop as a result of restored confidence. We 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, in carload 
lots, 1.50¢., with half extras; the same in smaller lots, 
1.70c., with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.48c., 
with half extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.65c., with full 
extras; Base Angles, 1.53c., in carload lots; Beams and 
Channels, in carload lots, 1.53c.; Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 
1.53¢., in carload lots; in smaller lots, 1.80c.; Sheets, 16- 
gauge, in carload lots, 2.05c.; smaller lots, 2.60c.; 14-gauge, 
in carload lots, 1.95c.; in smaller lots, 2.50c.; Steel Tire, 
4 x 3-16 and heavier, 1.638c., in carload lots. 

Old Material.—Dealers report a fairly good week; in 
fact, better than it has been for some time past. Quite a 
considerable tonnage has changed hands, and a general good 
feeling prevails. Prices remain practically the same as far 
as we can learn. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, 
as follows: No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $10.50 to 
$11.50 per net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $10 to $10.50 per 
net ton; Iron Rails, $14 to $14.50 per gross ton; Steel 
Rails, rolling lengths, $10 to $11 per gross ton; Relaying 
Rails, $18 to $19 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $14 to $15 per 
net ton; Car Wheels, $10 to $10.50 per gross ton; Heavy 
Melting Scrap, $9.50 to $10.50 per gross ton: Low Phos- 
phorus Scrap, $11.50 to $12 per gross ton. 
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Pittsburgh. 


ParRK Buivine, September 21, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 
Pig Iron.—There is a fair amount of inquiry for Besse- 
mer and Basic Iron, and we note sales of about 4000 tons 
of the latter, delivery over the balance of the year, at 
$11.85 to $12, at Valley furnace. A good deal of inquiry is 
in the market for Foundry Iron, the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company having inquiries out for about 8000 tons, 
3000 tons for its Cleveland works and 5000 tons for the 
Allegheny works.. Another interest is in the market for 
about 1000 tons, and there are numerous smaller inquiries. 
Northern makes of No. 2 Foundry Iron are held at $11.65 
to $11.75, Valley furnace, equal to $12.50 and $12.60, Pitts- 
burgh. A leading Pipe interest has bought about 2500 tons 
of Southern Forge Iron on the basis of about $12.85, Pitts- 
burgh. This is a higher price than Northern Forge is sell- 
ing for, but the higher price is paid on account of the Iron 
running higher in phosphorus. Northern brands of Forge 
Iron are held at $11.75 to $11.85, Pittsburgh, while some 
sellers refuse to sell at less than $12, Pittsburgh. A sale of 
1000 tons of local Forge is reported at the latter price. 


Billets.—The new prices on Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars 
are given elsewhere in this issue. As yet there is very little 
doing in Billets or Bars, but some tonnage is expected to 
be placed shortly by consumers who have been holding back 
waiting for the lower prices. We quote Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Billets up to 0.25 carbon at $19.50, Sheet and Tin 
Bars, long lengths, $21.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district, to which 
freight to destination should be added. 


(By Mail.) 

A meeting of the Billet and Steel Bar Associations was 
held in the Union Club, this city, on Monday, September 19, 
at which a reduction of $3.50 per ton was made in official 
prices of Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets, $2 a ton on 
Sheet and Tin Bars, and $1 a ton on Steel Bars—all effective 
from September 19. A radical change has been made by the 
Billet Association in the fact that all quotations cn Billets, 
Sheet and Tin Bars are now made f.o.b. Pittsburgh, to which 
actual freight to destination is added. Under the former 
schedule of prices the mills absorbed part of the freight, which 
made comparatively low delivered prices at many points, but 
this has all been done away with. . We print elsewhere a 
schedule showing delivered prices of Billets, Sheet and Tin 
Bars to some of the principal points of delivery. It is stated 
that the new prices are going to be rigidly observed by the 
mills, and the Lackawanna Steel Company is a party to the 
agreement. The cut of $3.50 a ton in Billets is not quite as 
heavy as it otherwise would be had the former price of $23 
been strictly held, which was not the case, as Billets have 
sold in the past two or three weeks at very close to $20 a 
ton, or perhaps lower. 

We note a moderate inquiry for Pig Iron, but the views 
of buyers and sellers as to prices are far apart, and for this 
reason only a limited tonnage is changing hands. Sales of 
Chilled Basic Iron for delivery in last three months of the 
year are reported on the basis of $12, Valley furnace. North- 
ern No. 2 Foundry Iron for prompt shipment has sold in 
small lots at $11.50 to $11.60 at furnace, while for the bal- 
ance of year delivery from $11.65 to $12 at Valley furnace 
is quoted. Northern Forge Iron is about $11.75, Pittsburgh, 
for balance of the year shipment. 

A moderate amount of tonnage is being placed in Fin- 
ished Material, and there have been no important changes 
in prices, with the exception of Steel Bars, Angles, Channels 
and Tees under 3 inches, which are reduced $1 a ton. 

Ferromanganese.—We do not hear of any sales, and 
continue to quote foreign and domestic Ferro at $41 to 
$41.50, delivered, for large lots. For small lots, $42 to $43 
is quoted. 

Muck Bar.—The market continues very quiet and is 
rather weak. We quote best grades of Muck Bar, made from 
all Pig Iron, at $23 to $23.50, delivered to mills in the 
Pittsburgh district. 

Rods.—Consumers of Rods have been holding off plac- 
ing orders, awaiting action in regard to price of Billets. 
Now that these have been reduced $3.50 a ton over former 
official prices, it is probable a material reduction will be 
made in price of Rods, which have been held nominally at 
$27, Pittsburgh, for several weeks. We, therefore, omit quo- 
tations on Rods this week. 

Skelp.—We note a sale of 1000 tons of Grooved Steel 
Skelp, ordinary widths, at 1.30c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. The 


Skelp mills are well filled up with tonnage, some good sized 
contracts for both Iron and Steel Skelp having been placed 
in the past month. We quote Grooved Iron Skelp at 1.40c., 
Sheared Iron Skelp, ordinary width and gauges, at 1.45c., 
while for narrow sizes and light gauges Sheared Iron Skelp 
has sold as high as 1.55¢c. Grooved Steel Skelp is held at 
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1.30c. and Sheared at 1.35c. to 1.40c.; all these prices are 
f.o.b. cars delivered to mills in the Pittsburgh district. 


Steel Rails.—The situation is very quiet, and it is 
probable little will be done until the Rail mills have fixed 
prices for next year. The mills are hurrying shipments of 
Rails into Canada, desiring to deliver as much tonnage as 
possible before the duty of $7 a ton goes into effect on 
November 30 next. There is a moderate inquiry for Light 
Rails, on which some low prices are being made. We quote 
Standard Sections at $28, at mill, the mills equalizing 
freights, while Light Rails are selling at $18.50 up to $23, 
depending on weights. 

Structural Material.—The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
has placed about 1700 tons of Material for bridges, the 
business going to McClintic-Marshall Construction Com- 
pany. The contract for a roundhouse placed by the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna Railroad with the McClintic-Marshall Com- 
pany has been greatly exaggerated in the daily press and 
amounts to between 200 and 300 tons, instead of 10,000 
tons as reported. The Cambria Steel Company has taken 
a contract for a round tonnage of Steel Bolts for the New 
York tunnel. A reduction of $1 a ton has been made in 
price of Angles, Channels and Tees under 3 inches. We 
quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.40c.; over 
15-inch, 1.50c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x % inch thick up to 6 x 6 
inches, 1.40c.; Angles, 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% inches, 1.50c.; Zees, 
3-inch and larger, 1.40c.; Tees, 3-inch and larger, 1.45c. 
Under the Steel Bar Card, Angles, Channels and Tees under 
3-inch are 1.40c., base, for Bessemer and 1.45c., base, for 
Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the Stanlard Steel 
Bar Card. 


Plates.—The American Shipbuilding Company has. re- 
cently placed the Plates and other Shapes for three large 
lake boats, the tonnage for one of these going to Carnegie 
Steel] Company, for another to Cambria Steel Company, and 
for the third to Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, the latter 
contract having just been placed. Each of these boats will 
require from 2200 to 2500 tons of Plates and other Shapes, 
so that the total business amounts to 7000 tons or more. 
The general demand for Plates is rather quiet, but it is be- 
lieved will soon show improvement in view of the general 
better feeling in the trade. Only a small tonnage is coming 
in from the car shops, the railroads not having placed any 
large orders for Steel cars for some time. We quote: Tank 
Plate, %4 inch thick, 6% to 24 inches wide, 1.30c., base; over 
24 inches wide and up to 100 inches in width, 1.40c., base, 
at mill, Pittsburgh. Extras over the above prices are as fol- 


lows: 
Per pound 

E : extra. 
Gauges lighter than 44-inch to and including 3-16- 

Re, ne OR ROI i nc bn wu den éewe ans $0.10 
CEI TO PE or igle dhe ection sndaaeder, 15 
Seid s eae aew ue ele S a vnc ses cacawe Sea .25 
Piates over 100 to 110 inches...............0.. .05 
Piates over 110 to 115 inches.................. -10 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches................2 19 
Plates over 120 to 125 imches..............c00. 20 
Plates over 125 to 18M inches. ..... 0... cc ccccce .50 
PERee COD TO oid ka wine deca do 0.66 domadee 1.00 
All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates, 


varying not more than 4 inches in width at 


ends, narrowest end being not less than 30 
HEC CAS ett badd ee tin dev eek ca dew cake oe eae 10 
Cy airy 6+ an baled eeeleitiacdesinl -20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates................. 10 
Marine, “A. B. M. A.” and ordinary Fire Box 

OR ot ic ctw's SG Oe vee Wee Re da & ode hES - -20 
SEE PERE WN a i'd oe <0 ode. tb wh da Bde cwneee .30 
Locomotive Fire Box Bteel. .. .....ccccccsaccese -50 


Shell grade of Steel is abandoned. 
_ TerMs.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a max- 
imum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent per an- 
num, and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date thereof, discount of \% of 1 per cent. is allowable. 
Pacific Coast not included. 


Sheets.—The Sheet trade is in fairly satisfactory shape, a 
moderate amount of new tonnage being placed, while prices 
are quite firm. The official reduction of $2 a ton in price of 
Sheet Bars is actually very much less than that, for the rea- 
son that the Steel mills now base all prices on Sheet Bars, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, to which actual freight to destination is 
added. Under the former price of $23.50 for long Bars the 
mills made low delivered prices to most points, absorbing in 
some cases nearly the entire freight. The actual reduction 
on Sheet Bars to such points of delivery amounts to only $1 
a ton or slightly more. Several Sheet mills have recently 
bought Bessemer Sheets in the open market, stating that they 
could buy Sheets at a lower price than they could make 
them and pay the former price of $23.50 for Bars. We 
quote No. 26 Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass through 
‘old rolls, at 1.95¢.; No. 27, 2c.; No. 28, 2.10c., in carloads 
and larger lots. Galvanized Sheets are sold at about 80 and 
7% per cent. off, but on very desirable specifications a few 
mills occasionally name 80 and 10 per cent. off in large lots. 
We quote Galvanized Sheets as follows: Nos. 22 and 24, 
2.59¢.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.77c.; No. 27, 2.96c., and No. 28, 
3.14c. Jobbers charge the usual advance over these prices 
on small lots from store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—At a meeting of the Steel Bar 
Association, held in Pittsburgh, Monday, Sept. 19, the price 


ne 


- 
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of Bessemer Bars was reduced $1 a ton, or from’ 1.35c. 
to 1.30c. The reduction will not cut much figure, for the 
reason that many leading consumers had covered at the 
old price and did not pay the advance of $1 a ton when 
it was made last March. A fair amount of tonnage is being 
placed in Iron and Steel Bars, but buyers continue to place 
orders mostly for small lots and actual needs. We quote 
Bessemer Steel Bars at 1.30c., base; Open Hearth Bars at 
1.35c., base, with the usual differentials for small lots. We 
quote Refined Iron Bars at 1.25c. to 1.30c., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 

Hoops and Bands.—The price of Steel Bands has been 
reduced $1 a ton, or from 1.35c. to 1.30c., extras as per 
Steel Card. No official reduction has been made in Steel 
Hoops, which are held at 1.55c., but most consumers are 
covered at lower prices. 

Merchant Pipe.—Tonnage in Pipe is only fair and is 
not sufficiently large to give the mills full work. For this 
reason both jobbers’ and consumers’ discounts are slightly 
shaded by the outside mills. Consumers’ discounts on car- 
loads, which, however, are shaded more or less, depending on 
the order, are as follows: 


Verchant Pipe. 


—_——Stcel.—— -————_-Iron.—-_—— 
Biack. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Ver cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
and \% inch........» 71 55 69 53 
$ Ge PS e 63 73 61 
ae 2a | RR 79 69 77% 67% 
S.C S2 GnGes. i... -. 74 59 72% 57 
Extra strong, plain ends, i 
% to % inch........ 64 52 62 50 
SE Oe SG TOD, oct occ 71 59 69 57 
4% to 8 inches........ 67 55 65 53 
Double extra strong, 
plain ends, \% to 8 7 
inches oe gente a 60 49 58 47 


Boiler Tubes.—Demand continues quiet and there is 
some unevenness in prices. Discounts to consumers in less 
than carloads, which are sometimes shaded, are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Steel. Iron. 
1 to 1% inches...... i Dials. a Ota wate 48 43 
1% to 2% inches..... re ens Ae es Cat ole 60 43 
i PR cise & 5 2 6-25 0.9.8 fe eel At eae 62 48 
OD WD ea sce esc cesascnssesesce 68 55 
ee Se RC wed be ch acdvlecwseunwee 60 43 


In carload lots discounts are two points lower than the above. 

Merchant Steel.—The reduction of $1 a ton in price of 
Steel Bars carries a similar reduction in some kinds of Mer- 
chant Steel. Tonnage is light, the implement makers hold- 
ing back contracts waiting for lower prices. We quote: 
Tire Steel, 1.50c.; Plow Slabs, 1.50c.; Sleigh Shoe, flat, 
1.40c.; Cutter Shoes, 2c. Some very low prices have re- 
cently been made on Open Hearth Spring Steel, which we 
quote at 1.85c. to 2c., depending on the order. Crucible 
Tool Steel is 514c. to Tc. for ordinary grades and 8c. up to 
15e. for best grades. Cold Rolled Shafting is 52 per cent. 
off in carloads and 47 per cent. in less than carloads, de- 
livered in base territory. 

Spelter.—While demand for Spelter is quiet, prices are 
quite firm. We quote best grades of Western Spelter at 
5.03%ec. to 5.07%4ec., Pittsburgh, equal to 4.90c. and 4.94c., 
St. Louis. 

Tin Plate.—Demand for Tin Plate is very quiet, the 
mills running nearly altogether on contract. It is said the 
leading Tin Plate interest is operating only about 50 per 
cent. of its entire capacity. We quote 100-lb. Cokes at 
$3.25, net, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district; terms 30 days, or 2 
per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 

Coke.—About 600 additional ovens were started up last 
week, and the H. C. Frick Coke Company is now operating 
85 per cent. of its own capacity. Strictly Connellsville 
Furnace Coke is held at $1.45 to $1.50, and Connellsville 
72-hour Foundry Coke at $1.85 to $2 a ton. The estimated 
output of the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions last 
week was about 260,000 tons. Main Line Furnace Coke was 
quoted from $1.30 to $1.40 a ton, and Foundry from $1.60 
to $1.75 a ton. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—The Scrap market is rather 
quiet in demand, and it is likely prices will go off to some 
extent on account of the reduction of $3.50 a ton in Billets. 
We quote Heavy Melting Scrap at $11.50 to $12; No. 1 
Wrought Scrap, $12.50; Cast Iron Boring, $6.50 to $6.75; 
Wrought Turnings, $9 to $9.50; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $9 to 
$9.50; Iron Car Axles, $18; Old Rails, long pieces, $13; 
short pieces, $11.50 to $12. All above quotations are for 
gross tons. We note a sale of 250 tons of No. 1 Wrought 
Scrap at $12.50 in gross tons, delivered to a mill in the 
Pittsburgh district. 

ee 


The National Association of Engine and Boat Manu- 
facturers will hold a show at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, from February 21 to March 9, in conjunction 
with the Sportsmen’s Exhibit Company. This will be 
the first national show wherein the engirle and boat build- 
ing industry has taken a prominent part. 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, September 20, 1904. 


Iron Ore.—The contracts which it was expected would 
be closed have not materialized and the market seems to hold 
steady, with light buying, at the old list of prices. There is 
some talk of more buying later on. It is reported that some 
of the shippers have been bringing down an amount of ore 
considerably in excess of their sales, expecting to sell it 
off the dock when the demand appears. This is a provision 
against a possible shortage next spring, of which so much 
has been said in Ore shipping circles this year, Prices have 
not changed, being $3.25, f.o.b. Lake Erie docks, for Bes- 
semer Old Range, $3 for Bessemer Mesaba, $2.60 to $2.75 
for non-Bessemer Old Range and $2.40 to $2.50 for non- 
Bessemer Mesaba. The rates of carriage have remained 
about stable. The prospects of a light movement of wheat 
this fall and the exhaustion, practically, of the corn move- 
ment leave little demand for tonnage except from the Ore 
trade. This does not promise very well for improved freight 
rates on the movement of Ore, and the market hangs about as 
it has been at 65c. from Duluth, 60c. from Marquette and 50c. 
from Escanaba. 


Pig Iron.—There has been very little buying in Foundry 
Pig Iron during the last week. There is some strength, but 
the buyers have not completely revived from their recent 
scare. Until the industrial situation is completely estab- 
lished upon a firm footing the local buyers are not disposed 
to cover their needs any further than they have covered 
them already. The furnaces are easy, through the buying 
movement which has gone before, and they are not forcing 
things. For the most part, the furnaces are holding for $12 
at the furnace for No. 2 Foundry. In many instances the 
furnaces are holding for $12.25 in the Valleys. There is oc- 
casionally some buying of Bessemer and Basic, but the mar- 
ket has heard of no big sales in this immediate territory. 
The prospective buying, due to the resumption of some of 
the mills, has not taken place, although there have been 
some inquiries. The volume of the business in sight and 
the price being paid at the present time have not been sufli- 
cient to warrant any of the idle furnaces resuming activity. 
‘The call for Malleable is about as it has been. The market 
has been steady, with a firm tone to prices. We revise and 
quote Pig Iron prices, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 

Northern Coke, No 1 Foundry........$13.35 to $13.60 


Northern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 12.85to 13.10 
Northern Coke, No. 3 Foundry........ 12.35 to 12.60 





Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ 13.85 to 14.10 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.35to 13.60 
Scuthern Coke, No. 1 Soft.. ocese LEREto 14.10 
BOOEROIN  COns, Wo. 3 Mebi oii. kevin 13.35 to 13.60 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The drop in the price of 
Bars, which came Monday, was a surprise to the trade in 
this territory. The action of the association was expected 
to be a reaffirmation of the prices which had ruled hereto- 
fore. ‘There was one big element of weakness and uncer- 
tainty. nevertheless. The agricultural implement works did 
not understand which way the crops were going to turn and 
for that reason have been holding off in their buying. The 
other lines of buyers, however, have inclined to cover a good 
part of their needs and have not regarded the prices. It is 
too soon after the decline now to state what influence this 
reduction will have upon the action of the buyers. It seems, 
however, that most of the larger ones will be more influ- 
enced, in this territory at least, by the outcome of the crops 
than by the price of Steel. There is a good, steady demand 
through Northern Ohio from the finishing mills, which will 
be affected by this action. It is intimated that an improved 
business may be expected from this source. In the other 
lines there have been better buying orders. One traction 
company placed an order for 7000 tons of Steel Rails, and 
other traction companies are buying still more. The first 
big order was for a new line which will be started soon. 
The other purchases have been for extension work. The 
price has been $28 a ton, Pittsburgh. The buying of 
Structural Shapes and Plates has been better. Trade ad- 
vices are that the reduction in the price is generally satis- 
factory and is considered final. There is a disgruntled cus- 
tomer now and then who holds for a lower price, but the 
generality of buyers are content with the new prices. No 
big contracts which are really worthy of specialization have 
been made, but it is indicated by the advices that a good 
general buying of lots running 300 to 700 or 800 tons has 
been made. In same instances Plate contracts covering six 
months’ delivery have been placed. There is a good possible 
demand from the shipbuilding companies also. The Sheet 
situation is virtually unchanged. The larger mills are get- 
ting a good deal of business, but they are merely taking 
some business which has been going to the smaller mills. It 
is questionable whether the aggregate volume of the trade 
has increased much. The prices have held unchanged at 
2.05c. to 2.10c, for No. 27 Black Sheets, in car lots at mill, 
while the same gauge as a basis is selling unchanged at 
2.50c. out of stock. Most of the sales now are out of stock. 


Old Material.—The slightly better demand which has 
appeared for Scrap has brought out a surprisingly heavy 
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supply of that material. The dealers have been met ip 
their efforts to advance prices by this flood of material, 
which has kept the market weak. The prices have not de- 
clined, but it has been an effort to keep them steady. We 
continue to quote, all gross tons: Old Steel Rails, $12; Old 
Car Wheels, $12; Heavy Melting Steel, $12. All net tons: 
Cast Borings, $4; No. 1 Busheling, $10.50; No. 1 Railroad 
Wrought, $12 to $12.50; Wrought Turnings, $7; [ron Car 
Axles, $16 to $17; No. 1 Cast, $10.50 to $11; Stove Plate, 
$7 to $7.50. 





Birmingham. 


(By Telegraph.) 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., September 21, 1904.—The Wood- 
ward Iron Company is resuming operations. There is no 
change in Iron quotations, and a very small business is 
being transacted. Operators are gradually adding to their 
forces and increasing their output. A good share of busi- 
ness is being offered to first quarter of next year, but, as a 
rule, is declined. The situation is clearing, and the mine 
operators appear to be gaining ground. The output of Coal 
is increasing, as is the production of Coke, but while the 
district is gradually getting to a normal condition, it will be 
some time before it is reached. What business is being done 
is on the basis of $9.50 for No. 2 Foundry. There have 
been so far no violations of law and order of any moment, 
and none is now expected. The Battelle Furnace is now 
making Iron, but the district output is materially below its 
normal capacity. 

_——— 


Self Propelling Fire Engines. 


Now that the automobile has become so common as a 
vehicle for pleasure and for commercial purposes, it 
seems strange that the adoption of self propelling fire 
engines is so backward. Apparently all the conditions 
favor their use; power is necessarily a part of the equip- 
ment for the driving of pumps, and it is reasonable to 
place more dependence on machinery than on animals 
when the certainty of reaching the destination in the 
shortest time is of such vital importance. In a paper on 
the subject recently read before the International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Engineers at Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
reprinted in the Weekly Underwriter of September 17, 
W. F. Cheswell, chief of the Boston (Mass.) Fire Depart- 
inent, gave many interesting facts concerning the his- 
tory of self propellers and the experience had of them in 
that city. 

The first engines of the kind were successfully op- 
erated by New York and Detroit as far back as 1869. The 
first used in Boston was placed in service in 1872, and 
located in the suburbs. It was a much smaller machine 
than our more modern self propeller, having but 7-inch 
cylinders, 44-inch pumps, with an 8-inch stroke, its 
water capacity being 400 gallons a minute. The pro- 
pelling motion was on one side of the engine only. Nu- 
merous complaints were received that it frightened 
horses, causing accidents, and it was discontinued after 
being in service about three years. The two self pro- 
pelling engines now in service in Boston were purchased 
and installed by Col. H. S. Russell, the present Fire Com- 
missioner, one in 1897, and the other a year later. He 
placed them in the very heart of the hazardous fire sec- 
tion, not as emergency apparatus, but with a fairly busy 
running card, so that they have averaged 50 runs a year. 
They are both of like construction and dimensions, 
weighing 17,000 pounds ; diameter of cylinder, 9% inches ; 
diameter of pumps, 5% inches; length of stroke, 8 inches; 
capacity, 1200 to 1300 gallons a minute. When at their 
stations 90 pounds of steam pressure is required on the 
gauge at all times, this steam being supplied from a 
heater in the basement of the station and connected by 
steam pipes to the engine. This heater consumes about 
3 tons of coal in a month. 

Upon receipt of an alarm to which the engine re- 
sponds it is immediately started, the fire under the 
boiler not being lighted until after crossing the thres- 
bold, the boiler gradually gaining steam until, on arrival 
at the fire after the shortest run, the gauge will register 
125 pounds. After the engine is placed in the position 
required a key that connects the driving gear to the main 
shaft is removed, and an ordinary steam fire engine is 
then ready to work. These engines are equipped with a 
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fresh water tank holding 100 gallons that, in case of ne- 
cessity, can be refilled from any hydrant. A short piece 
of 24-inch hose is carried for this purpose, but as they 
run 3 miles without refilling the tank, it has never been 
necessary to stop for water. 

These self propelling engines have given excellent 
service, and not one instance is recorded where they 
failed to report on the scene of the fire in good season. 
There is an instance when in responding to an alarm 
during a very heavy snowstorm an engine drawn by fire 
horses was stalled, and one of these propellers cut 
through the same snow drift without much ado. In 
ordinary going they can be driven as fast as required 
and can climb quite a grade; in fact, one of them is on 
the running card to a box at the top of a long hill in 
preference to an engine drawn by horses located at the 
same station. They can be housed after returning from 
response to an alarm very quickly and without much 
work. Their repairs have not been noticeably in excess 
of horse engines. The spur tires are renewed but once a 
year on the forward wheels and three times on the rear 
wheels. There is no record of damage being done by 
horses becoming frightened at the noise of these engines 
responding to an alarm; in fact, they are seen so fre- 
quently in the streets that they attract no more attention 
than any other apparatus. At a fire of some magnitude, 
where extra alarms are necessary, these machines, “ the 
heavy artillery” of the fire service, with their great 
water capacity, which in the event of such fires is abso- 
lutely necessary, show their worth. 

They will not give satisfactory results unless intelli- 
gently operated. and much of their success is due to the 
ably and painstaking manner in which they are handled 
by the engineers and tillermen, who are constantly 


drilled in their duties. 
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Blacksmiths’ Agreement in New York Shipyards.— 
An agreement has been signed between representatives of 
the blacksmiths in the New York shipyards, numbering 
about 1000 men, and of the New York Metal Trades As- 
sociation, by which the present wages will be continued. 
The wages in all the shop trades have been going down 
for some time. In consideration of this the representa- 
tives of the blacksmiths withdrew a demand for the 
closed shop, which threatened at first to cause trouble, 
and the agreement, which expires on July 31, 1905, is on 
the open shop basis. It is provided in the agreement that 
there shall be no sympathetic strikes, and that no persons 
other than these authorized by the employers shall in- 
terfere with the workmen during working hours. Among 
the firms included in the agreement are: The Town- 
send-Downey Shipbuilding Company, Crescent Ship Yard 
Company, Elizabethport; Atkinson & Co., Hoboken; Bur- 
lee Dry Dock Company, Staten Island; W. & A. Fletcher 
Company, Hoboken; Gas Engine & Power Company, and 
Charles L. Seabury Company, Morris Heights; Quintard 
[ron Works, Logan Mfg. Company and Riley Repair & 
Supply Company, New York. 
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Follansbee Brothers Company.—Follansbee Brothers 
Company of Pittsburgh have put in successful operation 
its new sheet and tin plate plant at Follansbee, near 
Wheeling, W. Va. The plant contains six tin and two 
sheet mills, all of which are in operation. The Brooke 
County Improvement Company, which is an identified 
interest of Follansbee Brothers Company, is building 
nearly 190 houses on a site of land near the tin and sheet 
mill, to be occupied as homes by the employees of the 
plant. 

————_3+-—_____. 


The strike of the employees of the American Tube 
Works, Somerville, Mass., has been declared off after a 
duration of about four months. The union has so formal- 
ly voted, but previous to this action a number of the 
members of the union had returned to work. The de- 
mand was for an increase in wages, and the company 
has made no concessions. As a considerable number of 
new men were employed before the strike was ended, not 
a few of the strikers have found no work waiting for 
them. 
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The New York Machinery Market. 


New York, September 21, 1904. 


There have been no developments of unusual importance 
during the last week. Business has been fairly good, and 
the feeling that conditions will continue to improve still 
exists. Some good contracts have been placed, although no 
transactions of especially large proportions are reported. 
Several good sized inquiries have been added to the list of 
propositions which are being figured upon by the trade. 
Some comparatively small orders were placed by large con- 
cerns who have been holding aloof from the market of late. 
This is taken as a healthy sign, because it seemingly pre- 
dicts a re-entering into the market of these interests. Sev- 
eral of these buyers have extensive inquiries out which 
have not been closed as yet, showing that they are in need 
of considerable machinery. It is natural, therefore, that 
especial interest should be manifested in the purchases, small 
though they be, of these companies. A decision on the part 
of these concerns that the present is a good time to buy 
would mean a good deal to the machinery trade of the coun- 
try. 

One of the most interesting bits of news of the week is 
that the machinery required by the Japanese Government 
for installation in its various arsenals, shipyards and rail- 
road shops is being purchased in this country. The lot of 
100 lathes, which we have previously referred to, has been 
divided up among several New York machinery merchants. 
While the original specifications allowed a little over a 
month as time of delivery, the matter finally settled down 
to tools in stock. Consequently, practically all of the lathes 
ranging from 20 to 24 inch swing carried in stock by local 
merchants or their manufacturing connections were taken 
up. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, the Prentiss Tool & Sup- 


ply Company and the Niles-Bement-Pond Company were 


the chief recipients of the orders. A considerable quantity 
of machinery in addition to these lathes has been pur- 
chased from these interests, and we understand that a nice 
lot of tools is still to be decided upon. The purchases are 
being made by direct agents of the Japanese Government 
through the three principal Japanese exporting houses, 
Okura & Co., 11 Broadway; Takata & Co., 10 Wall street, 
and Mitsui & Co., 445 Broome street. The two first named 
companies have been conducting most of the present ma- 
chine tool purchases. 

Further orders have been placed by the Erie Railroad. 
They have been scattered among the principal machinery 
houses in this city. Nothing new has developed in connec- 
tion with the inquiries of the Philadelphia & Reading, Lehigh 
Valley or Pennsylvania railroads. The information to be 
gleaned in the trade concerning the last named company is 
that nothing will be done with the machine tool bids at 
present, but that purchases will be made very soon of the 
power plant equipment required at the new shops at Olean, 
N. Y. This equipment is of considerable size. 

No orders were placed by either of the contracting firms 
who are building the Pennsylvania Railroad tunnels. Orders 
will be placed very soon, however, by both of these concerns 
for high speed engines. S. Pearson & Son, Limited, will re- 
quire three 130 horse-power and. three 225 horse-power units. 
Mr. Japp informs us that these will be bought within a 
fortnight. The O’Rourke Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany will require six high speed engines of 160 horse-power 
each. Three are to be placed in the plant at Weehawken, 
N. J., and three in the plant at the foot of Thirty-fourth 
street, New York. An impression has gone forth in certain 
sections of the trade that the orders for the O’Rourke en- 
gines have been placed. This is officially denied, however, 
and we learn from a representative of the company that no 
particular time has been set for closing the matter. 

The Pearson Company is receiving bids on the acces- 
sories to be used in the air compressor plant, the com- 
pressors for which they have purchased from the Ingersoll- 
Sergeant Drill Company, as we noted last week. There has 
been some question as to whether the contract of the latter 
company included the complete plant, with all auxilliary 
equipment, as well as the compressors. The apparatus to be 
purchased by the Pearson Company includes two complete 
gravity oiling systems, ten feed water controllers, four forced 
draft fans and engines, six 12 and 7 x 12 inch duplex feed 
pumps, two 3000 horse-power open feed water heaters, six 
surface condensers, six air and circulating pumps for con- 
densers, two hot well pumps, six 3000-gallon centrifugal cir- 
culating pumps with engines, six oil separators for separat- 
ing oil from exhaust steam, two air intake conduits and 
stacks, all steam piping and covering, exhaust piping and 
covering, steam separators, boiler feed piping, circulating 
water piping, guard rails and drip system piping. 

While no further details can be learned concerning the 
new power station to be built by the New York Edison 
Company adjoining its present Waterside Station, there 
is every evidence that the matter is being pushed along very 
actively. Specifications are being issued for,the auxiliary 
equipment, and bids are now being received for the heating 
and ventilating apparatus and other appliances. The pre- 
liminary plans for the building were filed with the municipal 
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authorities yesterday. The same conditions prevail in the 
case of the extension to the Kent avenue station of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. It is believed in the 
trade that the purchases for this station will be made be- 
fore the contracts are given out for the balance of the equip- 
ment required for the New York station. Both of these 
matters are being handled by the engineering department of 
the New York Edison Company, 55 Duane street, New York. 

Everything is moving along favorably in connection with 
the establishment of the large car building plant of the 
Canada Car Company, to which we referred last week. 
During the last week a tract of land, consisting of some 
35 acres, located on the outskirts of Montreal, was purchased 
and specifications were issued for bids for the foundations. 
The plans for the shop equipment are not sufficiently matured 
to warrant mention at this time. 

Specifications are now out for the equipment of the pro- 
posed new pumping station to be erected at New Orleans, 
La. 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Sewerage and Water Board, 602 Carondelet .street, New 
Orleans, until 12 o’clock noon, Wednesday, Novemmber 9, for 
furnishing and erecting the following water works pumping 
machinery: Four 20,000,000-gallon pumping engines, to 
work against a 218-foot head; three 40,000,000-gallon cen- 
trifugal pumps, to work against a 25-foot head; three en- 
gines to operate these centrifugal pumps; two 150-kw. 550- 
volt direct current generators; two engines to drive these 
generators ; six 400 horse-power water tube boilers; also all 
steam and water pipe connections and other appurtenances 
complete for operation within and connecting the boiler and 
pump house buildings. F. 8. Shields is secretary. . 

M. Kugene Blin of Paris, junior member of the firm of 
Malicet & Blin, automobile manufacturers, with works at 
Aubervilliers, France, is in this country. He has visited 
a number of machinery builders in this vicinity and in New 
England looking over various types of machine tools. His 
investigations in this connection are preliminary to the 
placing of orders for new machine tools amounting to 
about $60,000. When last we heard of Mr. Blin he was 
in St, Louis, where he was attending the Exposition in the 
capacity of juror in connection with the automobile 
awards. Before returning to the East he intends visiting 
the large machine tool builders in Ohio and Illinois. It is 
probable that no orders will be placed until after his re- 
turn to France. 

The R. E. Olds Company, which has recently been or- 
ganized for the manufacture of automobiles, intends con- 
structing very extensive works at Lansing, Mich. A few 
weeks ago a representative of this company was in this city 
looking up machinery equipment. We are advised now that 
this was but for a temporary shop, which has since been 
erected. Plans are now being prepared for an extensive 
new plant. The list of machinery and tools to be installed 
has not been prepared as yet. 

In another column reference is made to the organization 
of the Platt Iron Works Company to succeed the Stillwell- 
Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company of Dayton, Ohio. We are 
advised by George W. Neff, the New York representa- 
tive of the new company, that at a meeting of the Board 
of Directors last Friday it was voted to expend from $75,000 
to $100,000 for new machinery and tools to bring the plant 
up to a thoroughly efficient basis of manufacture. We un- 
derstand that the extremely diversified lines of machinery 
produced by the old company will be narrowed down to a 
few standard classes. 

The Oregon Short Line has broken ground for exten- 
sive shops, to be erected on the outskirts of Salt Lake City, 
Utah. At the New York offices of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, which is controlled by the same interests as the Ore- 
gon Short Line, it was stated that the latter road had long 
ago outgrown its present shops in Salt Lake City, and had 
for some time been much in need of increased facilities for 
repairing cars and locomotives. Consequently a large site 
was purchased outside the city, where it is the intention to 
build shops of far greater proportions than the old ones, and 
which will be equipped for doing all classes of repair work. 
When the new buildings are completed the machinery now 
in use will be moved to the new site. The old buildings are 
to be razed and a new depot is to be erected on the ground 
they occupy. 

Extensive improvements are being made to the plant 
of Davies & Thomas of Catasauqua, Pa., the firm which 
secured the contract for furnishing some 52,000 tons of 
finished cast iron rings for the Pennsylvania Railroad tun- 
nels under the East River. The foundry is being extended 
by a new building, to be 50 x 200 feet, of brick and steel 
construction. The contract for the structural work has been 
awarded to the Berlin Construction Company of Berlin, 
Conn. The cupola capacity of the foundry will be increased 
100 tons a day, and the cupolas will all be equipped with 
electric hoists and conveyors to facilitate the handling of the 
raw materials, A new electric generating outfit will be in- 
stalled having a capacity of 300 kw., and making a total of 
between 750 and 800 kw. for the entire generating capacity 
of the plant. Orders have been placed for about $50,000 
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worth of special machinery for finishing the tunnel rings, and 
20 electric traveling cranes of a capacity of 2 tons each will 
be purchased. 

A fair sized amount of equipment, including blowers, 
small engines, gas purifying apparatus and other machinery, 
will be required by the Bronx Gas & Electric Company, New 
York, which is to build a new gas house at Avenue A and 
Ninth street. The building will be 37 x 168 feet. 

The contract for two 750-kw. steam turbo-generator 
units for the Boston Navy Yard has been awarded to the 
Warren Electric Mfg. Company, Sandusky, Ohio, at its 
bid of $47,500. This contract is of more than ordinary in- 
terest, in that it announces the entrance into the steam gen- 
erator field of a new turbine, which is the invention of FB. 
C. Crocker. Mr. Crocker was formerly connected with the 
United States Steam Turbine Company, Hartford, Conn., 
whose turbine was illustrated in The Iron Age some time 
ago. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until October 4 for a quantity 
of supplies for the Portsmouth, Boston, Newport and New 
London navy yards, including electric motors, milling ma- 
chines, Hendey-Norton engine lathe, Fitchburg shaper, fold- 
ing machines, &c. 

Under bids opened August 30 for machine tools for the 
League Island and Washington navy yards and the Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, the following awards have been made: 

Cc. & C. Electric Company, New York, class 16, two 5 
horse-power multipolar direct current motors, $210. 

Manhattan Supply Company, New York, class 17, one 
sewing machine table with motor, $47.40. 

Sherman-Brown-Clements Company, New York, class 18, 
one hydraulic wire rope cutter, $74.75. 

The Fairbanks Company, New York, class 20, one weigh- 
ing machine, $210; class 21, one platform scales, $51. 

No action has been taken on the remaining classes. 

Under bids opened August 9 for the Portsmouth, Boston, 
New York and League Island navy yards the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, New York, has been awarded class 8, one 
outside molding machine, 13 x 8 inches, at its bid of $1717, 
and class 10, one heavy power feed cut off sawing machine. 
has been awarded to George Place, New York, at his bid 
of $1127. 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Railroad Company will 
convert a building which it owns on the corner of Fifth ave- 
nue and Thirty-sixth street, Brooklyn, into a repair shop. 
It will also erect a new building, 110 x 140 feet, on the 
property, and will soon be in the market for a complete 
machine shop equipment. 





Metal Market. 


New York, September 21, 1904. 


Pig Tin.—Prices have fluctuated widely throughout the 
week, Sis market advancing and declining in unison with the 
changes cabled from London. On Monday the highest prices 
were reached, when London cabled £128 12s. 6d. and when 
this market reached 28%c. for spot. Since then the tendency 
has been downward and the net results show a sharp decline 
to-day. The closing prices to-day in this market are 27.62%4c. 
for spot and 27.60c. to 27.80c. for September and Sadie de- 
liveries. The London market at this writing is £126 15s. for 
spot and £127 5s. for futures. Throughout the entire week 
business has been very slight, and it is clearly evident that 
consumers in’ the interior are not buying. The arrivals thus 
far this month amount to 1810 tons, while 1345 tons are now 
afloat. The present indications point to very smali deliveries 
for the month of September. 

Copper.—Prices have been advanced, and the tone of 
the market is considerably stronger. During the early por- 
tion of this week a good amount of business for export ac- 
count was transacted, but so far as domestic business is con- 
cerned, conditions are entirely unchanged. Quotations at 
present are as follows: Lake, 12.75c. to 13c.; Electrolytic, 
12.75¢. to 12.87%4c., and Casting, 12.50 to 12. 62%4c. The 
London market is also somewhat higher, both spot and fu- 
tures being quoted £58 2s. 6d. at the close to-day. Best Se- 
lected has advanced to £61 15s., an advance over last week 
of 15 shillings. Exports so far this month aggregate 11,- 
276 tons. 

Pig Lead.—The market is quiet and uninteresting. 
Prices are unchanged, the American Smelting & Refining 
Company quoting on a basis of 4.20c. for “shipment” De- 
silverized in 50-ton lots. Strictly spot Lead in small quan- 
tities is quoted here 4.20c. to 4.30c., while St. Louis tele- 
graphs 4.10c. to 4.15e. The London market has advanced a 
shade, to £11 7s. 6d. 

Spelter.—The market is quieter, ‘although no changes 
in prices are noted, Spot is quoted here to-day 5.10c. to 
5.20c., and St. Louis is still quoting 4.95c. to 5c. London is 
unchanged at £22 10s. 

Antimony.—Demand is light, and the market is easier. 
Cookson’s and Hallett’s are quoted at 7c. and other grades 
at 6c. 


Nickel.—-The usual amount of business is passing and 
prices are steady, large lots being quoted at 40c. to 45c. and 
smaller quantities at 50c. to 60c. 

Quicksilver.—The market has declined. Flasks of 
761% lbs. were quoted to-day at $40. London is unchanged 
at £7 15s. 

Tin Plate.— Nothing new has developed in the situation 
as regards Tin Plate. The market is still quiet and un- 
changed. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company is 
quoting $3.30 per box, Pittsburgh, for 14 x 20 100-lb. Coke 
Plates, making the price $3.49, delivered in New York. The 
Welsh market has advanced 1% pence, to 11 shillings 7% 
pence. 


A revised price-list for Sheet Zine has just been issued 
by the Matthiessen & Hegeler Zine Company, La »alle, Ll. 
The new base price is $6.20 per 100 lbs., for Sheet Zine in 
600-lb. casks, f.o.b. La Salle. 





New York. 


New York, September 21, 1904. 

Pig Iron.—During the week one of the foundries in this 
district purchased 3000 tons, partly Southern Iron, and some 
tonnage has also been placed by a large pump manufacturing 
interest. Quite a considerable business has been done lately 
in New England, where Buffalo furnaces have been able 
through water rates to reach buyers at figures considerably 
lower than those of the Lehigh Valley and Schuylkill Valley 
makers. The latter have been at a disadvantage, too, at in- 
terior points, where the Buffalo furnaces could make low 
through rail rates. Some competition has also been met 
from Western Pennsylvania makers. We continue to quote 
$14.75 to $15 for No. 1 Foundry, $14 to $14.50 for No. 2 
Foundry and $12.75 to $13.25 for Gray Forge, tidewater 
delivery. Tennessee and Alabama brands are $13 to $13.50 
for No. 2 Foundry and $12.50 to $12.75 for No. 3 Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—There is no truth in the report current in 
the press last week that the Harriman system had pur- 
chased 100,000 tons of Steel Rails. The Harriman order 
was placed many months ago. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—An Eastern foundry has secured the 
contract for 630 tons of Pipe for the high pressure service 
at Coney Island, which is the beginning of the great under- 
taking of this character for New York City. Other con- 
tracts placed during the week were of no special moment, 
and at the present time no large lettings are in sight. Trade 
is running along smoothly, however, the founders being quite 
busy for the time of the year, and a fairly active trade 
being in progress in small lots. Carload lots of Cast Iron 
Pipe are quoted at $25 to $25.50 per gross ton for 6 to 10 
inch, and $24 to $25 for 12-inch, at tidewater. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The reduction in Structural 
Material and in Plates announced the past week was not so 
great as had been expected. Instead of a cut of $5 or $6 
per ton as anticipated, the reduction was but $4, except 
on Plates 24 inches and narrower on which it was $6. Pos- 
sibly it is too early to feel the effect of the reduced prices, 
but sellers report trade even more quiet than previously. 
The railroad companies are evidently not disposed to change 
their policy of economy, and inquiries from that direction for 
bridges or other work into which Structural Material and 
Plates enter are decidedly light. Other branches of the Fin- 
ished Iron and Steel trades are also quiet, but it is ex- 
pected that the regular meeting of the Eastern Bar iron 
manufacturers, which will be held in this city next Thurs- 
day, may take action, which will have some important: ef- 
fect. We quote, at tidewater, as follows: Beams, Channels, 
Angles and Zees, 1.54%c. to 1.80c.; Tees, 1.59%4c. to 1.80c.: 
Bulb, Angles and Deck Beams, 1.64%4c. to 1.85c.: Sheared 
Plates, in carload lots, 1.5414c. to 1.65¢c. for Tank, 1.641c. 
to 1.80c. for Flange, 1.74%4c. to 1.90ec. for Marine. and 
1.744%4c. to 2.50c. for Fire Box, according to specifications: 
Refined Bar Iron, 1.44%4c. to 1.49%4c.; Soft Steel Bars, 
1.4414c¢. to 1.4914. 

Old Material.—Business is very quiet, but offerings are 
not specially heavy. Dealers are looking for a better trade 
shortly, as consumers have been out of the market so long 
a time that it is believed they must soon begin to replenish 
their stocks. Quotations per gross ton in New York and 
vicinity are approximately as follows: 


I I a i inet $14.00 to $15.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 11.50to 12.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 11.00to 11.50 
i hee peers 
Old Car Wheels eee si eesew'ece sak SE See 
O'd Iron Car Axles......... --«. 15.50to 16.00 
Old Steel Car Axles... Kssws cece Ae) 2606 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.00to 11.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap......_: 12'50to 13°00 
Iron Track Scrap........... -+-+« 11.00to 11.50 


WER PO cine tc kd acne tes 


Lien 7.00 7.50 
Ordinary Light Iron..._..... caste as 


cnhe wee 450to 5.00 


ie ala. dnd 0 'vls «4 4/4 vit kw eheean 4.00to 4.50 
Wrought Turnings..................: 6.00to 6.50 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. sveeccnas daca a ere 
Stove Plate....... diccitwevpleate: MES Eee 
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lron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, September 21, 1904. 

The upward movement in the stock market which has 
been in progress for such a long time apparently culminated 
last week, when the highest prices on a number of stocks were 
reached Friday and Saturday. Since then quite a recession 
has occurred and most of the active stocks show a decline 
of $1 to $2 per share. The following quotations show the 
range of prices for the week up to Tuesday evening on the 
most active stocks: Can preferred 4614 to 48%; Car Foundry 
common 22% to 23%; Locomotive common 25% to 28; 
Colorado Fuel 32144 to 3914; Pressed Steel common 32 to 
34°; Republic preferred 4254 to 4444; Tennessee Coal 45% 
to 49; Steel common 16 to 185%, preferred 651% to 6954, new 
5's 8016 to 82. Last quotations on active stocks up to 
1.30 p.m. to-day were as follows: Can preferred 46, ex- 
dividend; Car & Foundry common 224, preferred 81; Loco- 
motive common 26, preferred 96; Colorado Fuel 33%; 
Pressed Steel common 32, preferred 784%; Railway Spring 
common 22%, preferred 80; Republic common 84, preferred 
4314: Sloss-Sheffield common 39%, preferred 90; Tennessee 
Coal 464%; United States Steel common 16%, preferred 674, 
new 5's SO%, 

The annual report of the New Haven Iron & Steel Com- 
pany shows gross sales of $369,112, a net profit of $3222, 
a net credit to surplus account of $1682. The balance sheet 
shows the following, as of August 31: 


2 Asscts. 

a ees 
Ree) SEES GAL ty and ya's lw o's One ed Were Oh x 6 hie 106.065 
OTT Te ree ee 9.303 
SPREE AE UE... 5s nn co oso abi seems eae vevas 8,969 
et I a SRE eee rere 45.420 
ED ce cikts.c ann RObG SD bs ase +S WORKS eave beet 8.729 
ee RPS Ot oe ee eee ee ete 48,826 

Pc rT ES awn Wee Ce ew ako aad oe Me ee le ba 596.397 


oP eee SRS SOS Cone each eh IN S> Cee ReS EN 500.000 
10.545 
85.851 


Capital stock.... 
POOR NER 5 5 bnk® SWS E 0 Se bhi ve Seee mesa oe 
Surplus 


0 Ne a rt ee re rere |g 


Dividends.—International Steam Pump Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 14 per cent. on the common 
stock, payable October 1, and the regular quarterly dividend 
of 1144 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable November 1. 

Sloss-Sheffield Iron & Steel Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock. 

American Locomotive Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable October 21. 

American Smelting & Refining Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable October 11, and a dividend of 114 per 
cent. on the common stock, payable October 25. 

The People’s Natural Gas & Pipeage Company of Pitts- 
burgh has declared the regular quarterly dividend of 2 per 
cent., payable October 20. 


—_———_sa--e____"—_- 


The strike of the cotton mill operatives at Fall River, 
Mass., is a boon to manufacturers of improved cotton 
mill machinery, for the mill owners are taking advantage 
of the idleness of their plants to install much new ma- 
chinery, with a view to reducing their payrolls. The im- 
provement in cotton machinery has been very rapid, espe- 
cially in its increased speed of production and in its auto- 
matic details, by which an operative is able to handle 
a greater number of machines. The Fall River mills are 
installing machinery with this idea in mind, probably 
because of the ever increasing competition of Southern 
mills, and also because of the always threatening labor 
troubles. The result is estimated as meaning the perma- 
nent dismissal of some 1500 employees, men and women, 
as the direct result of the strike. Textile machinery is 
cheaper than it was; in fact, it is pretty near bed rock 
prices, the cotton manufacturers state, and this oppor- 
tunity came along at the right time to afford a solace to 
the manufacturers, who were compelled to close their 
great mills because of the refusal of the employees to 
accept a reduction in wages, which, from the viewpoint 
of the manufacturers, the situation made imperative. 





The Marcus Ruthenburg Reduction Company has been 
incorporated to do business at Niagara Falls. The capi- 
tal stock of the company is $20,000, but it will begin busi- 
ness with $10,000. The stock is divided into 200 shares 


of $100 each, the stockholders and the number of shares 
Marcus C. Ruthenburg, 35 


they hold being as follows: 
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shares; James W. Warner of Oneida, 25 shares; William 
K. Pierce, Syracuse, 25 shares; William A. Hinds, Ken- 
wood, N. Y., 10 shares; J. Frank Smith, Lockport, 5 
shares. The directors are: Marcus M. Ruthenburg, 
Lockport; James W. Warner of Oneida, and J. Frank 
Smith of Lockport. 

-_—___——_2-- oe —__——_ 


Crucible Steel Company of America.—PITTSBURGH, 
Pa., September 21, 1904.—The directors of the Crucible 
Steel Company of America held a meeting in the Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh, on Tuesday, September 20, at 
which a statement was presented giving details of the 
sale of the Clairton Steel Company piant to the United 
States Steel Corporation. It is understood that the state- 
ment shows an actual loss to the Crucible Steel Company 
on the sale of the Clairton plant of nearly $4,000,000. 
The directors of the Crucible Steel Company have de- 
cided to ask the stockholders to authorize a bond issue 
of $6,000,000, about $4,000,000 of which will be necessary 
to pay off the floating indebtedness, and the balance will 
be used as working capital. It is said that the Crucible 
Steel Company, in spite of the dull condition in the iron 
trade for the past year, will show a profit for every 
month during the year, and that the net profits for the 
year will be about $1,350,000. The statement concerning 
the sale of the Clairton plant is expected to be sent out 
to the stockholders on Friday, September 23. The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany will be held on October 16, in Jersey City, N. J., for 
the purpose of electing five directors to take the places 
of those whose terms expire. 


tre 


The State banking department of Pennsylvania has 
issued a circular reminding the trust companies of that 
State that under the laws of Pennsylvania they are not 
permitted to do a general banking business or to discount 
paper. This action is said to be a serious matter, espe- 
cially in Pittsburgh, where a great deal of the general 
banking business of the city is done through trust com- 
panies. The very general existence of this class of bank- 
ing institution is of recent origin. In all parts of the 
country the trust company is replacing the national bank, 
in many instances absorbing it. The general reason for 
this is the restrictions of the national bank charter, which 
strictly defines the functions of the institution, while the 
trust company can greatly extend its scope of action in 
financial matters. In some States, perhaps in~ most 
States, a trust company must come in under State laws, 
which provide for adequate surplus and the other safe 
guards without which the public may be the sufferer. 
But in some States trust companies amount to little more 
than private banking institutions, which can never be 
considered as safe as the national bank or the State bank, 
over which commissioners exercise strict and constant 
and generally arbitrary control. In some States the 
name trust company is attached to enterprises which are 
not founded upon substantial financial foundations. In 
the Pennsylvania instance no stigma is cast upon the 
trust companies, the action of the State authorities ap- 
parently being rather to compel them to come in under 
charters which permit a general banking business. But 
there are sections of the country where the word trust 
company would be very misleading to the resident of 
New York or Boston. 


The American Shipbuilding Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has secured the contract for another large steamer. The 
boat will be built for W. H. Becker of Cleveland. It will 
be 400 feet over all, 380 feet keel, 50 feet beam and 28 
feet deep. The engines of the “G. W. Roby” will be in- 
stalled in the new boat. It will have two Scotch boilers, 
12 x 12 feet. The steamer will cost $235,000. 

The immigration during the last fiscal year ending 
June 30 numbered 812,870 persons in 1903-1904, 857,046 
in 1902-19038 and 648,748 in 1901-1902. 


The Allegheny Steel & Iron Company of Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of fine sheet steel, is adding a 72-inch plate 
mill to its plant at Averne, Pa. 
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PERSONAL. 


Augustus C. Hone, Louisville, Ky., formerly general 
manager of the Louisville & Atlantic Railroad, has be- 
come a member of the firm of Davis, Kelly & Co., iron, 
steel and tinplate dealers, at Louisville. Mr. Hone will 
have charge of the machinery department of this com- 
pany. 

F. T. F. Lovejoy, formerly secretary of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, who has been quite ill at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., is rapidly recovering and expects to re- 
turn to Pittsburgh in a short time. 

Silas W. Eccles has been elected second vice-president 
of the American Smelting & Refining Company, in charge 
of the traffic department. This office is newly created. 
Mr. Eccles has been traffic manager of the company for 
some years. 

Dr. Henry M. Howe, professor of metallurgy at Colum- 
bia University, New York, has returned after a year’s ab- 
sence abroad. 

C. M. Schwab of New York has gone to California. 
He is expected to return during the first week in October. 

——_~>-+ o___ 


Trade Publications. 


Recording Gauges. Catalogue No. 13, recently issued by 
the Bristol Company of Waterbury, Conn., concerns recording 
pressure and vacuum gauges. It is about 914 x 12 inches in size 
and contains 20 pages. Descriptions are given of recording 
pressure gaugee having total ranges of 6 pounds per square inch 
and over; also recording pressure gauges for extremely low 
ranges of pressure, combinations of vacuum and pressure and 
straight vacuum gauges. Illustrations are given of the exterior 
appearance of each style and also with the cover removed. An- 
other gauge shown is of circular form, differing from the stand- 
ard line, which is pear shaped, the pointed end accommodating 
the indicator mechanism. In the round form the mechanism is 
all contained within the circular case. It has been designed to 
meet the demand for a lower priced gauge than the standard 
form and is fully guaranteed for accuracy and reliability. <A 
fac-simile of full size chart is shown illustrating a typical form 
of record. A table with code words and catalogue numbers lists 
the full line of gauges for various working ranges and length of 
time elapsed in the taking of a record. Specimen sections of 
standard charts identify the complete line, giving the numbers 
by which they may be ordered. <A few specialties are shown in 
the back of the book, including a vertical file chart eabinet, a 
carrying case for recording pressure gauges, a protecting case 
for mounting the gauges where they are in danger from dust or 
injuricus atmosphere, and recording instrument ink. 

Tools.—The Gisho!t Machine Tool Company of Madison. 
Wis., has recentiy begun a systematic issue of a loose-leaf bul 
letin, the purpose being to keep the outstanding catalogues up 
to date by the frequent addition of new pages. Pages 1 to 10 
have been sent out with the cover. These show a double boring 
mill geared to a motor, a universal tool grinder, turret lathes. 
and several cuts illustrating the operation of grinding a too! 
and a too! grinder. 

Pipe Threading and Cutting Off Machinery.—Bul- 
letins 14 to 21 have been received from the Merrell Mfg. Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio. Nos. 14, 15 and 16 give views from the 
operating and rear side of Apex Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 nipple 
and pipe mi machines, with descriptions of each and price- 
lists of the parts. The No. 1 machine has a capacity of % to 2 
inches, inclusive; No. 2, 1 to 4 inches: No, 3. 1 to 6 inches; No. 
4, 2% to 8 inches; No. 5, 2% to 10 inches, and No. 6. 4 to 12 
inches. Bnilletin No, 17 shows motor driven and engine driven 
pipe threading and cutting off machines, including sizes 5% to 
11%. Portable hand machines Nos. 5, 6, 9 and 11 are covered in 
bulletin No, 18, these having a capacity of 1 to 4. 1 to 6, 2% to 
8 and 4 to 12 inches, respectively. Combined hand and power 
machines are shown in bulletins Nos. 19 and 20, the first giving 
the sizes 5% to 614, with capacities of 1 to 4 and 1 to 6 inches. 
respectively, and the other sizes 91%4 and 11%, with capacities 
of 2% to 8 and 4 to 12 inches, respectively. Bulletin No. 21 
shows power pipe threading machines Nos. 8 and 12, arranged 
for belt drive. No. 8 has a capacity of 1 to 6 inches and No. 12 
a capacity of 244 to 8 inches. 

Gas) Engines.—The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has issued an attractive booklet of the Cockerill 
gas engine, illustrating it in the driving of a blast furnace blow- 
ing engine, to which service the engine is specially adapted, as 
well as for heavy duty electric light and power transmission. 
The engine has been on the European market for some time, and 
this company has the American rights. The pamphlet only aims 
to cover its construction and operation in a general way calcu- 
lated to bring out the more important characteristics. The valve 
gear, which is one of the most distinctive features, is shown in 
section. These engines have been built in units of from 200 to 
3000 horse-power, and engines with a total of nearly 80,000 
horse-power are now in operation. A list is given of these en- 
gines, the purposes to which they are put and the location of 
their installation. 
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Cutting Off Machines.—The Wagner cold saw cutting off 
machines, manufactured by the Diamond Drill & Machine Com- 
pany of Birdsboro, Pa., are illustrated in their many sizes and 
forms in catalogue No. 25, which is now being distributed. 
Chere are four styles, universal, bar, I beam and ates! casting 
types, each being made in seven sizes. Among the advantage: 
to which attention is directed is the great capacity for speed. 
minimum wear of the saw blade, automatic feed varying with 
the shape and hardness of the material being cut, automatic in- 
dieation of dull saws, uninterrupted cutting even with saws hav- 
ing broken teeth and every tooth brought into action 7 
of counterbalanced feed. An automatic saw sharpener Is also 
illustrated, which is built in two sizes. The first will handle 
saws from 10 to 26 inches in diameter and the second saws from 
18 to 40 inches in diameter 

Bolt and Nut Machinery.—The National Machinery Com- 
pany of Tiffin, Ohio, has lately issued a new catalogue of bolt 
and nut machinery, forging and bending machines, wire nail. 
spike and special machinery, superseding catalogue A. It is = 
S x 10 inch book of 170 pages attractively illustrated and neatly 
arranged. The left-hand pages are reserved for illustrations. 
while the right-hand pages contain descriptive matter pertaining 
cuts. The descriptions are comprehensive. 
treating the machines first as a whole and then in detail with 
respect to the several parts. Frequent tables of specifications 
ire included. Where line cuts and sections facilitate an under- 
standing of some special feature they are used. Numerous tables 
of value to the trade addressed are added, and the usefulness of 
the book for purposes of reference is enhanced by an appended 


to the associated 


classified index. 
NOTES. 

The Chicago House Wrecking Company, Thirty-fifth and Iron 
streets, Chicago, has just issued a 250-page catalogue devoted to 
iron and steel goods, hardware, plumbing, roofing, tools, machin- 
ists’ supplies, vehicles, lamps, telephones, and, in short. a mis 
cellancous assortment of goods such as would be carried in a 
large department store. The materials in this catalogue are 
new, as the firm issues separate lists covering the large business 
which it does in second-hand materials. 

The Morse Twist Drill & Machine Company of New Bedford. 
Mass.. are now issuing two series of circulars, English and 
Spanish, for use in connection with their export trade, which 
contains information that should be of value to the exporters and 
foreign dealers. Circular No. 1 was issued under date ot July a 
and the next issue is expected to be out October 2. The eircu- 
lars are prepared for the company by W. H. F rothingham of 
New York, now and for many years connected with the export 
trade They contain a useful condensed table of approximate 


ric equivalents. 

= ‘The Scully Steel & Iron Company of Chicago, Ill.. has lately 
issued a quarterly stock book with over 140 pages, listing sheet 
stee! boiler and tank heads, tube and rivet braces, flanges, atey 
bolts, taps, machine bolts, bars, sheet copper, structural ae 
tube expanders and cleaners, wrenches and all forms 0 
blacksmith and boiler makers’ tools, forges and blowers, handles, 
vises, chain blocks, twist drills, ratchets, bending machines, 
shears and punches, hammers, riveters, pneumatic tools, &e. 


—s+-o—— 


The Platt Iron Works Company.—The plant and 
business of the Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company, 
Dayton. Ohio, which has been in the hands of trustees 
since last January; have been sold to Col. J. D. Platt, 
president of the Barney & Smith Mfg. Company, of that 
city. The purchase price was in the neighborhood of 
$750,000. The Platt Iron Works Company has been in- 
corporated under the laws of Ohio with a capital stock 
of $1,600,000 to carry on the enterprise, and on October 
1 the new company will assume control, taking o¥er all 
the unfinished contracts of the new company, will start 
out with a cash working capital of about $400,000, and 
will make many improvements to the plant, which is 
already one of the largest producers of pumps, water 
turbines, feedwater heaters and cotton seed oil machinery 
in the Middle West. A considerable export trade has 
been conducted for several years, especially with South 
America, and the new interests are preparing to enter 
the foreign trade on a still larger scale. The personnel 
of the engineering and sales departments will remain 
practically unchanged, and George W. Neff will continue 
as Eastern manager, with headquarters at 93 Liberty 
street, New York. 

—_——_—_—__—_.¢--——_—__—__ 

The National Malleable Castings Company, Sharon, 
Pa., has secured a contract from the New York & New 
Jersey Railroad Company for about 3000 tons of steel 
castings for the interior fittings of its tunnel uiuder the 
North River, which is nearing completion. 





At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Vir- 
ginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company, the retiring Board of 
Directors was re-elected. The new board, on organizing, 
re-elected the retiring officers. 
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HARDWARE. 


HE announcement of the recent accessions to the mem- 
T bership of the NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION are 
certainly indicative of the vitality of this great organiza- 
tion. It will be seen that prominent houses near the 
northern border, a half dozen from the great and rapidly 
developing State of Texas, others from New England 
and the interior, as well as a leading house in St. Louis, 
which thus occupies a central position, are among the 
additions to the association’s already thoroughly repre- 
sentative list of wholesale Hardware merchants. Apart 
from what it has accomplished directly in its own inter- 
est it has had a wider influence, and by its example and 
otherwise had much to do with the formation of other 
trade organizations, as the manufacturers and retail 
merchants, for example, have been stimulated to form 
associations of their own to accomplish in something 
the same spirit, and in some cases by similar methods, 
the things which are regarded as contributing to their 
own protection and advancing their own interests. The 
success of the Jobbers’ Association is thus in good meas- 
ure to be credited with the establishment of other asso- 
ciations constituted for their own ends. All this is un- 
questionably for the interest of the trade as a whole, and 
probably for each of the three great classes into which 
the trade is divided, for, while there is sometimes a 
clashing of interests, as each ‘association in a certain 
sense has to take care of itself as against the others, on 
the whole the market has gained from such organiza- 


tion and contact. This is the case not only because some- 


thing has been accomplished in determining, or at least 
asserting, the relations between the various classes, a 
matter, however, in which the interests of the indi- 
vidual and the laws of trade have more to do than asso- 
ciations sometimes recognize, but in addition to this the 
trade has gained from the attention given to correct busi- 
ness methods and the cultivation of alertness and even 
aggressiveness in the assertion and promotion of the 
interests which are supposed to be safeguarded and ad- 
vanced by the various organizations. In all this the 
National Hardware Association has had an influential 
part, and its continued activity and usefulness will be 


regarded with satisfaction by all who take a broad view 
of trade questions. 





There are indications cropping out here and there that 
the catalogue house agitation may have results involv- 
ing changes in trade which were not at first anticipated. 
While the question is one which has caused manufac- 
turers a good deal of concern, in view of the possibility 
of the serious opposition of both jobbers and retailers to 
goods handled by catalogue houses, it is significant that 
the course of things under the surface is in the direction 
of changes which, if they should take place, would alter, 
if not revolution'ze, existing methods of distribution. 
For one reason or another several manafacturers are 
thinking of making prices which will be regulated strict- 
ly by quantity, with only such moderate differentials for 
various quantities as may be necessary. This would give 
enterprising retail houses who handle fair amounts of 
goods an opportunity to purchase on materially better 
terms than at present. Others, indeed, are thinking 
what the effect would be of making substantially one 
price to all buyers, thus giving retail houses the same 
privileges in purchasing as their great competitors at 
present enjoy. 
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Another complication in the problem which has not 
been given the attention it deserves is the ability of the 
catalogue houses to control the manufacture of many 
kinds of goods, including much Shelf and Staple Hardware, 
either operating their own factory, or, what is practically 
the same, taking the entire production of factories which 
are in some kind of close alliance with them. Those fa- 
miliar with things below the surface of the trade are 
aware that in several lines the catalogue houses are prac- 
tically their own manufacturers, and there is a marked, 
even if unobtrusive, tendency in this direction. What- 
ever the jobbers and retailers may think in regard to the 
matter, the manufacturers cannot be supposed to look 
with indifference on this tendency, and some of them 
make the point that there may be disadvantages to all 
classes in the trade if the obtaining of goods by the cata- 
logue houses is made so difficult that such houses will be 
driven in self defense to supply their own requirements. 


These considerations, which fortunately relate to pos- 
sibilities rather than actualities, must be borne in mind 
by those who are studying the question in all its bear- 
ings. They have a special significance for the jobbing 
trade, who would be the principal sufferers if the exist- 
ing channels of ‘distribution were broken down. The 
trade, however, is to be congratulated that the commit- 
tee which has this matter in charge for the organized 
merchants of the country, both wholesale and retail, is 
representative not only of the progressiveness and even 
the aggressiveness of the trade, but also of its ability and 
conservatism, so that it may be trusted to proceed in this 
matter with due care, even with caution, and with the 
proper regard for the interests of the manufacturers, as 
well as of the distributers. 

———_4--e——__— 


Condition of Trade. 


Notwithstanding somewhat different conditions in 
various lines of goods and in various sections of the coun- 
try, it may safely be said that business is increasing in 
volume. The progress of the season has naturally some- 
thing to do with this, as fall and winter goods are coming 
into request, and with the approach of cold weather gen- 
eral trade activities are stimulated. Questions about 
prices have something to do with limiting the volume to 
the actual early requirements of purchasers, and a good 
deal of caution is being exercised. All classes in the 
trade recognize the wisdom of this course and are not 
disposed to complain. There is, however, little reason in 
this for starving stocks, the proper policy being to keep 
them up in such a state of completeness as will permit 
the prompt and businesslike supply of such articles as 
are called for. This is the disposition shown by retail 
merchants, as evidenced by the business that both manu- 
facturers and jobbers are doing. A great many orders, 
however, are for small quantities. The jobbing trade are 
undoubtedly well supplied with goods, and in some lines 
more than they desire have accumulated in their ware- 
houses. These they are, however, gradually working off. 
Competition, as is natural in these conditions, is very 
active, and prices on many goods are frequently slightly 
shaded by both manufacturers and jobbers, with a view 
to securing business. The outlook for the future con- 


tinues to be regarded hopefully, and the very slight dis- 
turbance to trade on account of the approaching election 
is often commented upon. 

Chicago. 


Owing to a blunder on the part of the telegraph com- 
pany the telegraphic market report from Chicago was 
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omitted from all except the latter part of last week’s edi- 
tion, which was necessarily placed out of its regular order. 
Hardware business is showing a gratifying improve- 
ment. The month of August with both retailers and job- 
bers in most cases surpasses and in no case falls below 
the same month last year, and September business, 
though fair, is coming in encouragingly. A large busi- 
ness is being done in Wire Nails and other Wire products. 
The demand for fall goods is all that could be expected 
and already begins to tax the ability of mills and jobbers 
to supply. The trade in strictly cold weather goods, 
such as Skates, Snow Shovels and Sleds, is beginning to 
come in nicely. Builders’ Hardware is exceptionally ac- 
tive in the city, while the size and number of country 
orders are also increasing. There is much buying of this 
material from jobbers’ and manufacturers’ stocks, as the 
character of the orders does not as a rule permit of mill 
delays. Orr & Lockett Hardware Company secured a 
contract for Hardware on the new office building erected 
by the Case Threshing Machine Company at Racine, Wis., 
aggregating about $3000. The contract calls for Corbin 


Unit Locks. 
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NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The volume of business which has been 
booked since prices were reduced is already causing some 
delay in making prompt shipments for the Western trade 
from the mills of the largest producer. The market has 
shown no additional weakness, and prices are fairly well 
maintained, except at competing points, where irregulari- 
ties occur, sometimes disguised in freight charges. The 
tendency still continues to do away with arbitrary dif- 
ferentials between the jobbing and retail trade, the 
carload price being accessible to carload buyers of either 
class. The most prominent manufacturers are not ac- 
cepting orders for delivery in advance of 30 days. Quota- 
tions are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


gE a ee $1.60 


New York.—There has been a gradual improvement 
in demand since the first of the month from retailers in 
this city and from those in territory tributary to this 
point, until it is now quite large. Orders are for larger 
quantities, many of the merchants who have been buying 
in small lots now ordering by the carload. The market 
is firm. New York quotations are as follows: Single car- 
loads, $1.7914; small lots from store, $1.85 to $1.90. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The leading producer is be- 
sieged with letters, telegrams and telephone messages 
urging prompter shipment of orders, but is compelled to 
reply to most such messages that the large volume of 
business booked since the reduction in prices makes delay 
in shipment inevitable. Prices of the leading producer 
are: In carload lots to jobbers, $1.75; to retailers, $1.80; 
less than car lots, $2 per keg, Chicago. From these prices 
a confidential rebate is given to jobbers to permit them 
to compete with a large independent who gives the above 
prices direct to the retailer or consumer in car lots. 


Cut Nails.—The recognition by the manufacturers of 
ruling prices has not resulted in any large increase in 
demand. The natural requirements of the trade through- 
out the country for fall consumption of Nails is always 
expected to stimulate buying to a greater or less extent 
at this season. Association quotations are as follows: 
$1.60 and $1.65 for carload lots and less than carload lots, 
respectively, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. These quotations in a 
general way represent the market, but in some cases 
these prices can be shaded to large buyers about 5 cents. 
In the East Iron Nails are still quoted at the same price 
as Steel Nails, but in territory west of Pittsburgh Iron 
Nails are quoted in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, at 
$1.65, with an advance of 10 cents in less than carload 
lots. 


New York.—Cut Nails are moving in good volume, de- 
mand keeping somewhat in advance of the usual propor- 
tion to Wire Nails. The market is firm at the figures 
announced after the recent change in prices. Quotations 
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are as follows: Carloads on dock, $1.74; less than car- 
loads on dock, $1.79; small lots from store, $1.85. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—An increased demand is felt 
for roofing sizes of Iron Cut Nails, but aside from this 
the Cut Nail business is quiet. Prices are based on $1.60 
Pittsburgh, car lots, and $1.65 for less than car lots, plus 
full freight to destination, which makes prices here 
$1.76% to $1.81%4, Chicago. The extra 1% cents, however, 
is not always insisted upon. 

Barb Wire.—As the season advances and farmers 
have the time to repair the old and to build new fences 
an increase in demand is noticed, and now this is re- 
garded as quite satisfactory. The remunerative prices 
which have been received for crops indicate that require- 
ments for fencing will be large. The regular schedule of 
prices is as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 


cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Painted. Galv. 


SON: COMIN MOD sick waecenxexowins $1.75 $2.05 
Retailers, carload lots................--. 180 2.10 
Retailers, less than carload lots........ 1.90 2.20 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Fall trade on Barb Wire is 
stated to be quite satisfactory to both leading producers 
and independents, the present demand indicating that an 
extremely large mileage of fence will be strung this fall 
by farmers all over the country, who have secured ex- 
cellent prices for their products. We quote: Jobbers, 
ear lots, Painted Wire, $1.90; Galvanized, $2.20; retailers, 
car lots, Painted, $1.95; Galvanized, $2.25; less than car 
lots, Painted, $2.05; Galvanized, $2.35; Staples, $1.85; 
Galvanized Staples, $2.15. The jobbers’ prices are named 
to large retailers by certain independent mills. 

Smooth Fence Wire.—There is an increase in de- 
mand, coming largely from manufacturers of Wire Fenc- 
ing, who are placing quite liberal orders for immediate 
shipment. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
CURTIN Sob edb vias cA ene 
Pe CRN Iia'n 40st cannisbrns tnens satiecauess eee 
The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


6todD 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 
Annealed..... Base. $0.05 10 15 .25 35 45 .55 
Galvanized... . $0.30 35 40 45 .55 65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Evidently makers of Wire 
Fence have decided that it is useless to longer delay their 
purchases of Wire and, as a consequence, producers of 
such Wire are receiving liberal orders for immediate 
shipment. Prices are unchanged, on the basis of $1.45, 
Pittsburgh, which, with the arbitrary 15 differential, 
makes the Chicago price on Nos. 6 to 9, Annealed, $1.60; 
Galvanized, $1.90, in car lots, with the usual exira for 
lighter gauges. 

Sheet Zinc.—Under date of September 13 the manu- 
facturers of Sheet Zinc announce an advance of 10 cents, 
making the present price $6.20 per 100 pounds, f.o.b. mill, 
in 600-pound casks, subject to the usual discounts. 

Paints and Colors.—lLeads.—There continues to be 
an improved demand for White Lead in Oil for immediate 
delivery, while in many instances contract deliveries 
have been increased in anticipation of a large demand 
during October. Labor troubles are disappearing, and 
building operations are assuming normal conditions. 
While quotations of some manufacturers of White Lead 
in Oil are from 6% to 7 cents per pound, according to 
quantity, some brands are obtainable at 6% cents and 
upward, according to quantity and terms of sale. 

Putty.—Manufacturers of Putty complain that the 
market is in an unsatisfactory condition, owing to low 
prices, resulting from keen competition. This is most 
prominent in commercial bulk Putty, which, it is report- 
ed, is being sold at $1 per hundred pounds, and that in 
some cases this price is slightly shaded. Other manufac- 
turers are quoting it at $1.05 per hundred pounds. 

Varnishes.—Under date of September 6, 1904, the 
Glidden Varnish Company, Cleveland, Ohio, issued a cir- 
cular letter to the trade announcing that on and after 
October 1, 1904, its terms on Jap-a-lac and all Varnishes 
to the dealers’ and jobbers’ trade will be 60 days net, or 
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2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days from date of in- 
voice. The company is of the opinion that the condition 
of the market does not justify the continuance of present 
terms, owing to the steady advance of all raw materials 
and because it is compelled to purchase the greater part 
of its supplies on 30 days’ time. The pressure to sell 
Varnishes, particularly the higher grades, upon which, 
it is understood, profits are large, has resulted in making 
the terms attractive to the purchasers, as long a time 
as four to six months having been given in many in- 
stances. "i 

Oils.—-Linseed Oil.—Independent crushers of State 
and Western Oil have taken the initiative and are offering 
Raw Oil in carload lots at from 39% to 40 cents per gal- 
lon. It is reported that the largest interest is meeting 
these figures. While some large lots have been sold in 
the neighborhood of these figures, the inquiries for fu- 
tures appear to have fallen off, and demand is confined 
mostly to jobbing lots, the larger buyers presumably hav- 
ing supplied their needs for present requirements. Card 
prices are as follows: City Raw, in lots of five barrels or 
more, 45 cents per gallon; in lots of less than five bar- 
rels, 46 cents per gallon; State and Western Raw, 43 to 
44 cents per gallon, according to quantity. For Boiled 
Oil there is the usual 2 cents advance per gallon over 
Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The gradual decline in prices 
which has been going on for some time is attributed to 
September receipts at Southern points being hurried to 
distributing points, the large supplies in foreign markets 
with the accompanying lack of demand and light buying 
by large consumers in this country Buying in this mar- 
ket is at present confined to jobbing lots, with moderate 
demand. The market has moved up ™% cent from last 
week's figures. Quotations in this city, according to 
quantity, are as follows: Oil barrels, 55% to 56 cents; 
machine made barrels, 56 to 561% cents per gallon. 

Rope.—A better demand is noted. though not up to 
manufacturers’ capacity. Trade is not of a character to 
indicate that merchants are stocking up, but frequent 
orders show that the current requirements are being met. 
Prices are apparently steady on the basis of 7-16 inch 
diameter and larger as follows: Pure Manila, 11% cents 
per pound; other grades of Manila, 1014 to 11 cents, ac- 
cording to quality; pure Sisal, 9 cents; mixed Sisal, 7% 
cents. 

Glass.—Local jobbers have made the discount of 90 
and 5 per cent. apply to the first two brackets, instead 
of to the first three brackets. For larger sizes the price 
remains unchanged at 90 and 15 per cent. discount, all 
from the jobbers list of October 1, 1903. Demand con- 
tinues light, and improved conditions in this respect are 
not looked for, to any extent, for the balance of the 
year. Regarding wages for the coming fire, manufactur- 
ers are asking a 10 per cent. reduction, and the workers 
an advance over last year’s scale. Present indications 
point to a compromise being effected. A failure to come 
to an agreement would probably result in private scales 
being agreed upon by individual factories, as was the 
case in many instances last fire, which would be liable 
to lead to a disorganized market again. At present there 
seems to be some likelihood of the Jobbers’ Association 
being revived, including both those of the East and the 
West. 





NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 
S stated in an article in regard to the National Hard- 
ware Association, which appeared in only a part of 

our last issue, while a few members have resigned for 
various causes during the past five or six years, the mem- 
bership has been kept up to the standard by other acces- 
sions. Since the last annual convention, however, nearly 
all of those have returned. The following houses have 
affiliated with the association since the last meeting, in 
November, 19038: 
Bronson & Townsend Company, New Haven, Conn. 
Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Fletcher Hardware Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Marshall-Wells Hardware Company, Duluth, Minn. 
freman. King & Co., Ithaca, N. Y 
Kruse Hardware Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Benedict, Warren & Davidson, Mempbis, Tenn. 

Wm. Henry & R. BE. Bell Hardware Company, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Bering & Cortes Hardware Company, Houston, Texas. 

Ed. A. Hughes & Co., Abilene, Texas. 

Nash Hardware Company, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Veden Iron & Steel Company, Houston, Texas. 


It is regarded as not unlikely that before the next 
meeting two or three other very prominent concerns will 


be enrolled as members. 
————___»--—_—_ 


A. C. RULOFSON. 

C. RULOFSON, who for many years has been con- 
A. nected with Baker & Hamilton, San Francisco, has 
severed his connection with that corporation, his own 
personal affairs demanding his entire attention. Mr. 
Rulofson is one of the best known Hardwaremen on the 
coast. His business career dates from 1868 as an em- 
ployee of the Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company’s branch 
house at San Francisco. After three years’ appren- 
ticeship the Russell & Erwin Company sold out to the 
Huntington-Hopkins Company, which opened at San 
Francisco a branch of their Sacramento house. At the 
same time Baker & Hamilton, who had previously had 
an office in San Francisco, with headquarters at Sacra- 
mento, concluded to go into the Hardware business at 
San Francisco. They employed a number of the sales- 
men and clerks of the Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company. 
Mr. Rulofson accepted the modest position of order boy. 
His advancement was gradual, and step by step, from the 
position of traveling salesman and head salesman in the 
store, until finally in 1882 he was promoted to the man- 
agement of the buying and sales department, which posi- 
tion he has held since. 

Mr. Rulofson has always been an ardent association 
man, having been on the Executive Committee of the 
Pacific Coast Hardware & Metal Association, and in 1903 
was unanimously elected president of the association, 
which office he held for one term, declining re-election. 
At the present time he is a member of the Advisory 
soard. Mr. Rulofson took much interest in the many re- 
tail Hardware dealers’ organizations on the coast. Dur- 
ing his many years of faithful service he has made num- 
berless friends, who hope that his retirement from active 
participation in the wholesale jobbing business is only 
temporary. Mr. Rulofson has not yet definitely outlined 
his future plans. 

———_~»- 


DEATH OF P. H. LEONARD. 
ANY will learn with regret of the death of P. H. 
Leonard, which occurred yesterday (Wednesday ) 
morning at his home in Hackensack, N. J. For many years 
Mr. Leonard was a leading merchant in the China and 
Crockery line, and held a prominent place among the 
merchants of this city, be'ng actively identified with vari- 
ous commercial and financial interests. He was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, a director of the Ger- 
mania Fire Insurance Company and of the Emigrants’ 
Savings Bank, a member of the Catholic and Colonial 
clubs, and also of the Hardware Club, in the organiza- 
tion of which he was active. His ability and personal 
qualities made him many friends, who, notwithstanding 
his retirement several years ago, hold him in kindly re- 
membrance. 
——--9+@ —.— - 

THE PENN SHOVEL CoMPANY, Warren, Ohio, announces 
that Isaac Krewson has been appointed general super- 
intendent of the factory. Mr. Krewson was for many 
years superintendent of T. Rowland’s factory, at Chelten- 
ham, Pa., and thus brings with him a thorough knowledge 
of the Shovel business. Up to the present time the com- 
pany has not made Back Strap Shovels, but machinery 
for the manufacture of this line will soon be. installed. 
and the company expects to be able to supply these goods 
in about 90 days. 


THE Stover Mrc. Company, Freeport, Ill., has ap- 
pealed from the recent decision of Judge Kohlsaat of the 
United States Circuit Court in the suit brought against 
the Arcade Mfg. Company, also of Freeport, for infringe- 
ment on the Stover Company’s Stewart Mop, carrying 
the case to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 
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Letters from the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufac- 
ture or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a 
free expression of opinion on subjects deserving the at- 
tention of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


A BUYER’S PROTEST. 

From a Western Merchant: Since the formation of 
the so-called trusts, or combinations of several factories 
of a kind, we fancy that most buyers like ourselves have 
been at times annoyed by the demand made by certain 
constituent companies that remittance and check should 
be made out to some holding company entirely different 
in name from the one rendering the bill. In other words, 
if we get a bill from the “ Red Iron Rolling Mill” made 
out in due form, we believe that we should be permitted 
to remit to these people who render us the bill and not 
to some trust company in an entirely different place and 
of an entirely different name. There is nothing to show 
on our voucher that a check made payable to this holding 
company discharges the obligation of the original shipper. 
In other words, it involves extra labor on our part to 
keep the account straight. 

What more simple than to make the check payable to 
the original billing company and let them indorse over 
to their holding company, trust company or whatever 
agent or corporation they choose to confide their financ- 
ing to? We had one case’ lately where the shipper in- 
sisted on the check being mailed to him direct at once, 
although the invoice was-in the holding company’s name. 
This we declined to do, and in a few days learned that 
the very urgent gentleman had made an assigument. 
Anyhow, we do not believe that the customers should be 
obliged to keep track of the internal bookkeeping ar- 
rangements of these combinations. That ought to be 
part of their own domestic machinery. We think all 
buyers should protest against the nuisance of paying in 
any other way than to those who render the bill. 

WESTERN BUYER. 
PRICE CARDS IN THE WINDOW. 

From a New England Merchant: I have read your 
paper faithfully and with much interest for a number of 
years. I have become more and more interested in it of 
late, since the Catalogue House Question and the subject 
of Window Advertising, with price cards, have taken 
prominence. I have said to myself time and again, “I 
wish some of these people could put themselves in my 
place for a while.” In each issue more and more seem 
to favor the price card in the window business, until I’ve 
got to say a few words in the matter myself. 

Say, did any of you fellows who favor price cards 
in the window ever keep a country Hardware store in 

a little town of 3000 inhabitants—a town 
A Town where Jim Smith, before he shingles his 
of 3000 barn, finds out how much each man who has 

shingled in the past year paid for his Shingle 
Nails, and where he bought them, and where the above 
mentioned Jim will hitch up the gray mare and drive 10 
nriles if he hears he can buy his 100 pounds of Shingle 
Nails 4 cent per pound cheaper than the regular price 
at home? If you haven't tried a town like this, you've 
got a lot yet to learn about price cards. 

One of my competitors (and we are great friends) 
goes past my store several times a day to and from his 
home. If I’ve got a Maydole 114% Hammer in my win- 
dow with a card attached, saying “The best Hammer made 
for 50 cents,” he sees it, and what does he do? Tells his 
hired man to make a price of 48 cents on the same Ham- 
mer, but not to sell any if he can avoid it. That after- 

noon the same Jim Smith spoken of be- 
Jim Smith’s fore comes to town, with his family, to 
Visit buy a few things and, incidentally, to 

spend the afternoon looking the town 
over. Jim wants his Shingle Nails, a Hammer to drive 
them with, some Barn Door Hangers and a few other 
items of Hardware. He sees the Hammer. with price 
card attached, and says, “ That looks like a gol danged 
good one; guess I’ll get it before I go home.” ‘“ Won’t 
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you take it now? ‘There is no better and the price is 
low,” I say. “No. Mandy’s got my pocketbook. Guess 
I'll wait till she comes back along,” is the reply. Jim 
strolls about the store for a while and sees and examines 
very carefully all the articles he thinks of buying. then 
walks out saying, “ Guess I'll go and find Mandy” (his 
wife). 

He calls into Brown’s—my competitor—and looks the 
ground over, and after a while asks the clerk if he’s 
“got any of them Mr. Maydole’s Hammers.” “Oh, yes, 
certainly,” and the clerk is “on” at once, because he is 

aware that Jim doesn’t know a Maydole 
How Brown from any other Hammer. “ What size 
Works It . did you say, Jim?” “’Bout a 11%, I 

guess.” That settles it with the clerk; 
he knows he is just from my store, so he shows him the 
Hammer he asks for. Jim looks at it very critically for 
a while and from all points. ‘“ What der yer charge for 
it?” “Forty-eight cents, Jim, for that one; it’s a high 
toned one, but ” (as he passes out a cheap Hammer witha 
33 1-3 per cent. profit on it) “ here is one that’s a bargain 
at 42 cents; not quite so stylish, perhaps.” That does 
the business with Jim Smith. He buys the cheap Ham- 
mer, that I sell for 35 cents, of Brown’s clerk, after a 
little dickering, for 40 cents, then buys the other Hard- 
ware he wants at the same place, and goes home with 
his family perfectly satisfied, and wonders how Brown 
can sell Hardware so much cheaper than I do. 

I will add one other instance of price cards in the 
window. I have many customers who are Wagon mak- 
ers in a small way, and for that reason sell a great many 
Tire Bolts for a small country store. The prevailing 
discount from jobbers—at the time of which I speak— 
was 75 per cent., and the retail price was, and had been 

for a long time, 20 cents per 100 for 
A Plunge in 1% x 3-16 size. One day a party who 
Tire Bolts seemed to want to sell me something 

pretty badly offered me a discount of 
SO per cent. if I'd take a good quantity. We settled on 
two cases, and I knew I had a bargain. When they came 
I told my man to put about 200 boxes in the window with 
a price card at 17 cents. The first day they went a fly- 
ing, the second day fairly well, and then they slowed 
down, and we couldn't sell any. 

After about a week I tumbled to the cause. My com- 
petitor had bought some of the same man at same price, 
had put a lot in his window without a price card, and 
was selling them at 16 cents. He acknowledged to me— 
as I said before, we are very friendly—that if I hadn’t 
put the price card in the window he should have sold 
them at the old price of 20 cents, as he knew he could 
get no more at a discount of 80 per cent. So Brown sold 
Tire Bolts, and with them much other Hardware, that 
would have been sold by me but for my price card in the 
window. 

The United States covers a lot of territory, and some 
places in it are quite a distance apart, so I presume 
what applies to one town may not apply to another, but 
I cannot argue the idea out of my head that while price 
eards in the window may be satisfactory in cities, they 

work about the same as a mortgage 
Price Cards a on your stock does in a small town. 
Mortgage I presume some of the advocates of 

price cards will say that as the Bolts 
cost me but 13 cents I should have marked them 15 or 16 
cents. But I contend that where a man gets an extra 
bargain he should have part of the benefit thereof him- 
self, and zive a part to his customer, and so help out on 
the many articles he is obliged to sell at a profit of 10 

“PETE FROM THE COUNTRY.” 

qupedieetnaindiiberkaees 

SEALED PROPOSALS in triplicate will be received at the 
General Depot of the Quartermaster’s Department, Jef- 
fersonville, Ind., unt'] 10 a.m. September 29, for furnish- 
ing and delivering large quantities of supplies in the 
Hardware line, including Stoves and Ranges, Files, Lawn 
Mowers, Padlocks, Scales, Scythes, Screws, Saws, Coffee 
Pots, Shears, Chain, Nails and Tacks, Wrenches, Bolts. 
Wheelbarrows, Hinges, Ash Barrels, &c. Bids must be 
made on blanks furnished by the department through 
J. M. Marshall, depot quartermaster. 


and even 5 per cent. 
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Arrangement of Stock Ledger. 


E have had inquiries from time to time from mer- 
chants for a suitable form of stock ledger, and 
herewith present several methods of keeping track of 
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In the form shown in Fig. 2 separate columns are pro- 
vided for purchases. More space is required by this ar- 
rangement, but in some respects it will be found more 
convenient than the form represented in Fig. 1, as foot- 
ings of “stock” and “sales” columns can be made at 
any time and the exact condition of the stock definitely 
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Fig. 1. 


stock on hand which have been found convenient and 
serviceable in practical use. 
In the form, Fig. 1, the amounts encircled represent 
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known. It is also the better to use if the pages are long, 
as the advantage to be gained from footings is then of 
greater value. 
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Fig. 2. 


quantities ordered, the other entries representing sales. 
With this method it is easy to tell at a glance the amount 
on hand of any size or number of the goods in question. 





Method of a Prominent Jobbing House. 


The form which is reproduced in Fig. 3 illustrates 
the method which is used by a well-known jobbing 

















Fig. 3. 


If desired, red ink may be used in entering items ordered, 
and the circles thus rendered unnecessary. The names 
of parties from whom the purchases are made are written 
in the column at the left. 


house, whose business system is among the best in the 
country. The company remarks that it has not found it 
practical to keep such a record as would permit an in- 
ventory to be had at all times covering the exact stock 
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on hand of each article in the Hardware line. The ex- 
pense in stationery, clerk hire, &c., would, in its estima- 
tion, far outweigh any advantage to be secured by hav- 
ing an exact inventory of every article in stock available 
at any time. The method which has been adopted by 
the company, however, gives an approximate stock re- 
port, which, when desirable, can be promptly verified and 
supplemented by reference to the stock itself on any 
special item. The company’s method of using the stock 
book, a portion of a page of which reduced about one- 
half is reproduced in Fig. 3, is as follows: 

The department stock man has standing instructions 
to report, say, the stock of Nicholson Files every 20 
days; therefore the vertical rulings on the page are 
headed January 10, January 30, February 20, March 10, 
and so on. On January 10 the stock man reported on 
hand 75 dozen Nicholson Mill Bastard Files, 6 inches. 
Between January 10 and January 30 50 dozen were or- 
dered, as shown by the upper entry, which is in red ink. 
The stock sheet on January 30. showed on hand 40 dozen, 
indicating sales of this size between January 10 and 30 
of 85 dozen. On the 12-inch size there were on hand Jan- 
uary 10 260 dozen. Between January 10 and 30 100 
dozen were ordered. On January 30 stock sheet showed 
200 dozen on hand, indicating sales of 160 dozen in the 
period of 20 days. When an inventory of stock is 
taken, say on January 30, all factory orders between 
January 30 and February 20 are posted into the stock 
book in hard pencil; then when the stock sheet comes up 
on February 20 these accumulated quantities are entered 
in red ink in the same space and the pencil figures 
erased. . 

The space to the left of the items is reserved for fac- 
tory quotations, freight allowances, datings, cash dis- 
counts and other information of that character which is 
necessary to the buyer and is so important and confiden- 
tial in its character as to necessitate having the stock 
book protected by a lock and ‘key. 





REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, éc.. 
have been received from the following houses: 


From J. P. CARPENTER, Waco, Texas, who is again 
doing business at the old stand, having recovered from 
the water damage sustained in a recent fire in his neigh- 
borhood. 

From F. W. Breptow, Fort Smith, Ark., who has suc- 
ceeded Conrad Triesch in the Hardware, Stove and Tin- 
ware business. 


From H. SMELSER & Son, Rockville, Neb., who are suc- 
cessors to W. M. Smelser in the Shelf and Heavy Hard- 


ware, Stove, Agricultural Implement and Sporting Goods 
business, 


From TOoLterson & Bonocn, St. Ansgar, Iowa, who 
have recently bought out the Hardware, Stove and Fur- 
nace business formerly conducted by Colbertson & Tollef- 
son. 


FrRoM CUSHING HARDWARE Company, Cushing, O. T.. 
which is occupying a new brick building, 25 x 120 feet. 
The company’s line includes Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves and Tinware, Farm Implements, Paints and Oils, 
Sporting Goods, &c. 


From HALt-MELTON HARDWARE ComMPpaANy, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., which has increased its capital stock from 
$20.000 to $50,000 for the purpose of opening up new ter- 
ritory, the company conducting both a wholesale and re- 
tail business in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Agri- 


cultural Implements, Paints, Sporting Goods, &c. 


From CRESCENT HARDWARE & PLUMBING COMPANY, 
Pittsburg, Kan., which has lately engaged in business. 


From F. E. Moss Fence Company, 119 North Water 
street, Mobile, Ala., which about November 1 will open 
up with a stock of Fencing, Fence Tools and Machines 
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and Fence supplies, and desires catalogues and quo 
tions pertaining thereto. 


From THOS. ZIMMERMAN, Odessa, Minn., who has late- 
ecially 
as 
for his Hardware, Stove, Agricultural Implement, Paint 

and Sporting Goods business. 


FrRoM MILLIGAN & Orr, Bellefontaine, Ohio, who have 
lately opened a new store, in which they will carry Shelf 
and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Paints, Sporting 
Goods, &c., at wholesale and retail. 

ee 

BurLteR Broruers, New York, have issued Catalogue 
No. 511 for the fall of 1904, containing 442 pages, quoting 
net prices to the retail trade, which are guaranteed dur- 
ing September or until their October catalogue is issued. 
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Special Brands. 


HK announcement that the American Hardware 
T Manufacturers’ Association will make the subject’ 
of special brands a prominent topic at its approaching 
convention has been regarded with much approval by 
manufacturers in general. The whole matter, as we have 
pointed out before, is one of very great importance to the 
manufacturers, who, so far as they make special brands, 
are deprived of the reputation which results from high 
quality in their products. Besides losing in this way one 
of the great incentives to making good goods, there are 
other serious disadvantages and drawbacks connected 
with the practice. Some of these and other aspects of 
the question are touched upon in the following letters: 


LETTER FROM A MANUFACTURER OF - TOOLS. 
It is a fact which must be generally admitted that a 
manufacturer whose business is done under factory 
brands can be reasonably sure of holding his business 
from year to year against all reasonable competition, pro- 
viding he maintains the standard of quality. If, how- 
ever, his business is done principally under jobbers’ 
special brands, he is at the mercy of the jobbers and his 
competitors. In our line the special brand feature has 
gained such a foothold that practically 75 per cent. of 
the business is done under 
Jobbers Change from One special brands. This gives 
Manufacturer to Another the manufacturers practi- 
cally only 25 per cent., on 
the average, of business which they can be sure of. The 
other 75 per cent. of business, which it is necessary for 
them to secure in order to successfully operate their 
factories, must be fought for from year to year against 
any and all kinds of competition. The jobber does not 
usually advertise to his trade the name of the manufac- 
turer who supplies his special brands, so that he has the 
advantage of the privilege of changing from one maker 
to another as he may desire, while his customers and 
the consumers (who are the final judges as to quality) 
have no voice in the matter. Although a manufacturer 
may have made a certain jobber’s brand for years, al- 
though he may even have originated the particular style 
of finish or pattern for the jobber, and, as a result of the 
honest application of his knowledge, experience and skill, 
worked up a_ desirable 
Usually a Working Down reputation for the brand, 
in Price and Quality he can never be sure that 
some irresponsible com- 
petitor will not come around the next season and cut 
his price, thereby forcing him to meet the cut or lose the 
business. If he loses the business, and the quality of the 
goods which the jobber substitutes turns out badly, the 
jobber, of course, throws the blame onto the manu- 
facturer, but, we venture to say, that he rarely advises 
his trade of the true cause—that he has tried to save a 
little in the cost by transferring his business to a cheaper 
inaker, 

Without doubt the manufacturers are entirely to 
blame for allowing this condition to become established. 
Special brands would never have gained the foothold 

they have if leading manufac- 
Manufacturers Must turers had not adopted the in- 
Do Something Sane policy of offering to sell 

their product under = special 
brands for less money than when put up under their 
own factory brands. It should have been just the re- 
verse. While it will take time to correct this evil, and 
while special brands will always be used to a greater or 
less extent, we trust that the time is not distant when 
ianufacturers will take a united stand for intelligent 
action toward mitigating this evil as far as possible. 


LETTER FROM A MANUFACTURER OF TACKS. 
We find a very great deal of demand for special 
brands, more especially from the smaller jobbers. Some 
factories are catering to this demand, ang it is very dis- 
advantageous to the trade. There is no gain whatever 
to the manufacturer, nor increase in quantity of goods 
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sold, while it necessitates carrying a quantity of special 
packages, and sooner or later will result in a lot of these 
special packages being left on the manufacturer’s hands. 

It is a matter which should 
Special Brands Called be avoided as much as possi- 
for by Small Jobbers ble. If the manufacturers 

would stand together and 
preserve their identity by insisting upon goods under 
their own brand and by putting out a quality of goods 
which they were willing to guarantee, we believe the re- 
sults would be highly satisfactory to the manufacturer 
and jobber: We believe it would be far easier for the 
jobber to push the sale of a widely known brand of 
goods, or of one that was guaranteed by the factory, over 
their own name and address. 


A NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURER WRITES: 
We much prefer to furnish tools to our customers 
under our own brands—factory brands. We don’t expect 
to hold a jobber’s trade long when he insists in having 
his goods marked with his private 
Cannot Hold brands, for eventually some other 
Jobbers’ Trade manufacturer gets the business, usu- 
ally at a lower price (and the jobber 
usually gets a lower grade of goods). At the present 
time probably not over 5 per cent. of our product is mar- 
keted under jobbers’ special brands. 


FROM ANOTHER TACK MANUFACTURER. 
We beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 
15th inst., and in reply wish to say that even Tacks are 
sold under special brands to some extent. There are 
some manufacturers in our line who are willing to put 
up Tacks under a special brand in quantities as small as 
5 gross. We have often been asked to figure on special 
brands, but we find that it is most always a most un- 
satisfactory business, owing to the fact that the orders 
are small in most cases and it re- 
Troublesome and quires cons‘derable outlay for spe- 
Unsatisfactory cial printed boxes, and we have 
therefore declined to figure on such 
goods. We think that goods put up under special brands 
are a disadvantage to the manufacturer, as the buyers, 
as a rule, do not know much about the goods, but only 
buy the packages, and therefore cannot judge whether or 
not they get the quantity or quality of goods they pur- 
chase. 
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NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS. 


NDER date of September 6 J. B. Foley, Syracuse, 
N. Y., secretary of the New York State Association 
of Retail Hardware Dealers, issues a circular to the 
membership, in which he calls attention to the accom- 
panying pamphlet giving full report of the proceedings 
of the last annual meeting, and a leaflet, in which an ar- 
ticle on “ Mutual Insurance” in a recent issue of The 
Iron Age is reproduced. The privilege secured by mem- 
ship in the association of taking out insurance at a mate- 
rial saving in cost in a number of Hardware mutual 
insurance companies is pointed out. The work of the 
National Association on the subject of catalogue house 
competition is also mentioned. Mr. Foley states that 
there has been a gratifying increase in the membership 
in several sections of the State, and urges the members 
in other parts to renewed efforts to bring in recruits, in- 
cluding for this purpose several application blanks. 
ee 
-Guope LAWN Mower & Mra. Company, Reading, Pa., 
has been incorporated under the laws of that State, with 
the following officers: D. Elmer Dampman, a contractor 
and builder, president; Peter B. Weidner, secretary and 
treasurer; A. L. Frame, manager, and Harry F. Schroe- 
der, superintendent. The capital stock has been fully 
subscribed and paid in. The company will manufacture 
a high grade Lawn Mower of the ball bearing style, with 
adjustment of the cutter bar and other improvements 
protected by patent granted to Mr. Schroeder. The com- 
pany expects to have its product on the market by Oc- 
tober 1. 
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FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


EXPENSE ACCOUNTS OF 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALESMEN. 


BY PENNSYLVANIA. 


HAT items can be included in the list of legitimate 
traveling expenses which the employer should 

pay? Railroad fare, of course; likewise hotel bills, excess 
baggage, ’bus fares, sleeper charges and expenditures for 
postage and for telegrams concerning business. These 


EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR 





Form to Be Filled Out at End of Month and Forwarded to 
Headquarters. 


items can be made to cover fees and tips to servants, 
cigars and drinks taken with meals, and all the expenses 
which are directly incidental to the business of traveling, 
and it is the usual practice to so include them. But every 
man upon the read has othér expenses which, while not 
directly connected with traveling, are incurred because 
he is away from home, and which he would not have 
if he had a house position. No matter which way he 
turns or what he does, every move costs money. Service 


Traveling Expenses of... 
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salesman often makes long trip and is away from home 
from three weeks to three months at a time. In all of 
this time he must be presentable in appearance. His 
barber bills are double what they would be if he were 
at home, and every item of personal expense is increased 
in like ratio. Should be personally -bear the increase 
or should he charge it to the house—or, again, should 
““expenses”’ cover all expense of every kind incurred 
while upon the road? Nine out of every ten salesmen 
consider that all current expenditures while en route 
should go into the expense account, and will put them 
there, cloaking the doubtful items in the mantle of some 
expenditures that will not be questioned. The proprietor 
of a Pittsburgh iron house recently made a trip over one 
of his salesman’s routes and discovered that in one city 
where cab fare was regularly charged the hotel patron- 
ized by the salesman was across the street from the 
station. A salesman has upon occasion spent the night 
with a friend without any seeming reduction in his hotel 
bills. In each instance, it is more than probable that the 
opportunity of swelling the account a trifle was taken 
advantage of in order to secure reimbursement for some 
item of expense which the salesman considered just, but 
which he feared his employer would not. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF GREAT HOUSES. 


The managers of large houses whose goods pay an at- 
tractive profit often do not scrutinize very closely the 
expense reports of salesmen. In many of them the sales- 
men are not required to present an itemized account of 
expenditures. This is particularly the case with houses 
that employ but a few salesmen, who are men of more 
than average ability, and who are required to travel in a 
style commensurate with the house’s prominence. There 
is then usually no desire to limit the expense, so long as 
the total cost of traveling is within reason. 

If the head of the house occasionally takes a trip he 
is apt to be more lenient in his scrutiny of the expense 
account of his salesmen, for he can the more easily real- 
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1 hereby Certify that the above account is, to the best of my know ledge, 


traveling and other expenses incurred 
Exam’d and found correct, 


Approved for payment, 





a correct statement of all my 


~~ Department Manager 


Salesman 


~~ Auditor 


Leaf from Vest Pocket Daily Memorandum Book. 


is thrust upon him that fees may be obtained and all the 
enjoyment that he can get to while away the tedium of 
his evenings he must pay for on the spot. 
INCREASED PERSONAL EXPENDITURES. 
If he makes short stops it is often difficult, if not im- 
possible, to get any laundry work done, and new linen 
ynd underwear must be bought. The manufacturer’s 


ize the conditions which his men have to meet. Particu- 

larly in this the case if he accompanies the salesman, 
and gains a knowledge of his road life. 
A GROWING ECONOMY. 

There is, however, a growing disposition on the part 

of the managers of large houses which employ a number 


of salesmen to insist upon itemized lists of expenditures. 
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The two specimens of expense report blanks given here- 
with are in use by two manufacturing concerns, each the 
largest in the country in its particular line. One of the 
forms is to be filled out at the end of the month and duly 
presented. The other is in the form of a vest pocket 
memorandum book, and it is expected that the salesman 
will make therein a daily record of his expenses, return- 
ing the book properly footed at the end of the month. 
The front cover of this memorandum book is intended for 
a record of “ Money Drawn” during the month. The back 
cover is designed for “ Expense Account Summary” for 
the month, under the head of railroad fare, excess bag- 
gage, hotel and sleeper, stage and car fare and sundries. 
The “ Number of Days Out” and “ Average Cost per Day ” 
are also to be entered by the traveler. 


SMALL CONCERNS 


The men who travel for the smaller concerns have the 
least license in regard to their expenses. One Belting 
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BURDITT & WILLIAMS COMPANY’S NEW 
STORE. 


HE BURDITT & WILLIAMS COMPANY is the 
T latest addition to the retail Hardware district on 
Summer street, Boston, and its new store is one of the 
finest in the city. The firm is an old one, dating from 
1860, when the business was established in the store at 
20 Dock Square, which has been occupied ever since. 
The new store at the corner of Summer and High 
streets does not replace the old one, which is con- 
tinued for a portion of the company’s retail business, 
the jobbing department and a part of the retail business 
being moved to the new stand. The Dock Square 
store has been the site of a Hardware store since 1796, 
according to the records, and to judge from the way 
business is coming to the present store there, im spite 
of it having become secondary to the new store, it is 
likely to be continued for years longer. The new store 





Fig. 1.—Salesroom of Burditt 4 Williams Company's Store. 


manufacturer has been wont to hire young men with 
little if any experience, and to limit the expense to $4 
per day, traveling about the cities and towns of Ohio 
and Western Pennsylvania. The employer usually does 
some traveling or has formerly traveled, and as he has 
had to be frugal he knows the least that the territory 
can be covered for, and is disposed to hold his men to 
this figure. If the limit is not drawn too close the men 
fare satisfactorily, for they are as a rule not accustomed 
to the luxuries provided for the moneyed traveler and are 
well content to travel in the ordinary day coaches and 
put up at second-class hotels. 


BRANCH HOUSES. 


Many of the principal manufacturing industries are 
represented in the great selling centers by branch houses 
from which salesmen cover contiguous territory. The 
expenses of these salesmen are more carefully scrutinized 
than those of the men who cover the big jobbing trade, 
for the amount of business such salesmen bring in will 
not warrant lavish expenditure to get it. It is in such 
establishments that the itemized expense agcount is most 
strictly adhered to and expense and results most closely 
compared. 


contains all that is modern in Hardware store methods, 
as shown in Fig. 1 of the accompanying illustrations. 
The store is 35 feet wide and 135 feet deep. A feature 
is the reception room or Builders’ Hardware room, shown 
in Fig. 2, for which space otherwise not very valuable 
was utilized. The room is 35 by 15 feet, with vaulted 
ceiling. It is a beautiful room, in mahogany, the tinted 
ceiling being paneled in that color. The leaded crystal 
glass of the cabinets over the drawer cases adds to the 
effect. Between each pair of cabinet doors is a mahogany 
column with bronze capital. Mahogany tables in the 
center of the room aflord opportunity for the inspection 
of goods. Electric lights within ground glass globes 
shed a pleasant light. As this is a room within a room, 
with no access out of doors, a system of ventilation 
was an imperative necessity. This question was solved 
very simply. All around the room, just above the mold- 
ing which surmounts the cabinets, are a series of holes, as 
seen in Fig. 2 at the far end of the room. The holes 
open by means of small tubes into a large air pipe en- 
circling the room on a level with the cornice. At an 
orifice in the large air pipe is a large electric fan which 
sends a constant supply of fresh air into the pipe and 
thenée through the holes into the room, keeping the 
atmosphere fresh and cool. The business of the new 
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store is divided into three departments, jobbing, retail 
and builders’ supplies. The new quarters have permitted 
the firm to add new lines and to extend old ones, among 
which are Electric Goods, household Cutlery and Optical 
Goods. The firm continues to carry the genuine Marty 
French Mouse and Rat Traps, for which it has had, for 
some time, the exclusive American selling rights. 





THE GOODWIN & KINTZ COMPANY. 


HE Goodwin & Kintz Company, Winsted, Conn., has 
just issued a large-paged catalogue, showing examples 

of its line of fine metal goods, which will be of interest to 
the increasing number of Hardware merchants who are 
en the lookout for lines of goods which can satisfactorily 
and profitably be added to those already handled by them. 
The catalogue calls special attention to their novelty 
Clocks, decorated Vases, metal Vases, with enameled 
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ADVERTISING. 


BY MARSHALL DE MOTTE. 

The subject is not treated in any abstract way, but 
considered practically, with special reference to news- 
paper publicity, such as can be used by an ordinary Re- 
tail Hardware Merchant. 


Fourth Paper. 
HOW TO HAVE YOUR AD. SET IN TYPE. 


HIS is a problem that could easily be shrouded in 
T mysterious measurements of picas and points, but 
we will avoid these technicalities as far as possible. You 
know from your experiences with other trades that it is 
not necessary to know all their tricks to understand their 
problems. This is as true of printing as of bricklaying. 
The printers have some traditions that they like to work 
in when they can, but as you are paying for the space 





Fiy. 2.—-Reception or Builders’ Hardware 


bodies; Pliower Holders, Candelabra and Candlesticks, 
Mirror Plateaux, Bust and Figures, &c. The company 
also makes a large variety of Gas and Electric Portables, 
Bronze Electroliers and electric lighting specialties, rep- 
resenting which special catalogues are issued. 


eG Qe 


Bond Hardware Company, San Antonio, Texas, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000, to con- 
duct the wholesale and retail business at San Antonio, 
and also at Cameron and Houston, Texas. The company 
has acquired the interests of the C. H. Dean Company, 
San Antonio; Houston Hardware Company, Houston, and 
Bryant & Bond Company, Cameron, and will continue 
the stores as heretofore, only the Cameron and Houston 
stocks will be reduced. The San Antonio establishment, 
where wholesale stock will be carried, is 100 x 312 feet 
in dimensions. The company’s stock includes Hardware, 
Cutlery, Bicycles,. Stoves, Blacksmiths’ Supplies, Paints, 
Glass, Vehicles, Implements, Saddlery, &c. J. H. Bond, 
Jr., who represented Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Company 
in Texas territory for ten years, is president of the new 
corporation; Chas. Wagner, secretary, and R. H. Wester 
of the Wester Savings & Trust Company, treasurer. 


Room of Burditt & Williams Company. 


used you need not pay much attention to them. Never 
let them lose track of the fact that you want the ad. legibly 
set, with the accent properly placed and a display of type 
that will in no wise detract from the matter advertised. 
Relevancy to your business I believe to be an abso- 
lute necessity in the matter of all cuts, and, by the way, 
this is a pretty good rule by which to measure window 
displays also. The most successful make it an invaria- 
ble rule to use no headings or cuts in their ads. or dis- 
plays in their windows that do not direct- 
Cuts for ly refer to their business and the goods 
Illustrations they are trying to sell. All your cuts 
should be clear; I guess that’s clear also, 
for we have all seen ads. where we wondered what the 
picture was intended for. Most of the cuts you will get 
hold of will be half-tones, zinc etchings or electrotypes of 
zine etchings or wood cuts. 
ZINC ETCHINGS OR THEIR ELECTROTYPES PREFERRED. 
While it is possible occasionally to get a good “ speak- 
ing likeness” from a half-tone, you will find more fre- 
quently, owing to poor printing, that you have a blotch 
that might be meant for anything, but that looks like 
nothing you ever saw before. The zine etchings are 
made from pen drawings, and are clear and distinct in 
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their details, while in faithfulness they represent the 
drawings, and are every bit as true as they were. Wood 
cuts are tool engravings, or pictures, made directly on 
wooden blocks. These were formerly in general use be- 
fore the zinc etching appeared. Electrotypes are copies, 
not of photos or drawings, but of cuts, and generally of 
zine etchings or wood cuts. It is conceded among ad. 
men that the best cuts to use in newspaper advertising 
are the zine etchings, or their electrotype copies, and 
these we commend to you. By the way, The Iron Age 
has published a lot of excellent advertising cuts for the 
Hardwareman’s use, and you will find them so clear 
that you will always get good results from their use. 
SIZE OF CUTS. 

I guess one word more had better be said here, and 
that on the matter of size of your cuts. You see a news- 
paper column is a little more than 2 inches wide, so that 
if you bear this in mind and get cuts not over 2 inches 
wide you can use them in all single column ads., as well 
as all larger ads., but don’t despise the smaller cuts. It’s 
really remarkable what excellent effect can be obtained 
in quite large ads. with small cuts, say 1 inch wide. 
Such cuts are plenty large for all Kitchen Utensils and 
most Tools. 

Here are three phases of this question that stand to- 
gether and must be so considered. Size has something 
to do with the position necessary to make the ad. effect- 
ive, and both size and position help to decide the ques- 
tions of type. Hardware ads. will rank among the small 
Size of Ad., advertisements, for you have few things 
Position in your store that require extensive dis- 
and Type play. This is to your advantage both in 

the cost of the advertising and the posi- 
tion obtainable, for your newspapers will give better posi- 
tion to small attractive ads. than they can give to the 
large ones. Space no larger than 3 to 8 inches, single 
column, can be made very effective in ads. without cuts, 
or with only small cuts. 

Then, when you haye the opportunity to. make some- 
thing of a spread with a Spring Sale, or a Holiday Sale, 
or anything else you happen to think of; you can make 
a large ad. by simply adding several groups together, and 
putting over the whole your excuse for having this sale 
at this time. We who spend all our time on ads. seldom 
less than a page in size work them. out much as you will 
the small one; that is, with a leader, or in the big ads. 
a bunch of leaders, and then a lot of other items arranged 
around them to get the benefit of their drawing power. 
For an ordinary retail Hardware store there is abso- 
lutely nothing about big ads. that gives them value over 
small ads. in proportion to their size. Great stores are 
almost invariably great advertisers, but this is because 
of the great variety of their stocks and the demands of 
their customers. 

POSITION IS A HARD PROPOSITION 

to settle, for there is little preferred space and many de- 
mands upon it. Top of the column, next to reading mat- 
ter and on the local page is the top notch of position, but 
newspapers generally charge extra for this. If you can 
get it you will do well. On a proposition to be always put 
next to reading matter, but at the bottom of the local 
page, I should take the offer rather than a promise to be 
placed in the best place when nobody else wanted it. Bet- 
ter be permanently located on a poorer street than to be 
ever changing locations on the best. And it’s the same in 
ad. position. Big ads. will take care of themselves, but 
you can tell your newspaper man that he should foster 
and encourage his small advertisers that they may grow 
into large advertisers, and that you want the fostering. 
Keep after him, he needs it. 

Be sure to have the printer use a plain series of type 
for all the display lines and never more than one series. 
I mean by this a single style of type. Then for the body 
of the ad. have him use the same type as in the body of 
his paper. It’s a good plan to use few display lines, and 

what you do use make strong. I have spoken 
Type and in the paper on “ How to Write Your Adver- 
Display <isement” of opening phrgses, or headlines. 
Study these with regard to the size of both 
your ad. and the type you wish to use. As an illustration 
of how the same words will work out in the different 
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sizes of a series just notice these lines in popular De 
Vinne type in sizes ranging from 8-point to 30-point, and 
each line the length of your single column width, after 
allowing for the border: 


8 pt. | De Vinne Type Series is good 1234 
10 pt.| De Vinne Type Series is good 12 


De Vinne Type Series is 


De Vinne Type S 
«se! De Vinne Ty 


et DeVinne I 


¥ou can see by these lines about how much you can 
get into each line of a single column ad., for almost all 
newspaper columns are, as they say, 13 pica ems wide— 
that is 2 1-6 inches. The 1-6 is needed for the border, 
leaving just 2 inches for type, as above. 

Borders form a part of the type composition, and here 
is another place to study: simplicity. It is also a field for 
much ingenuity, and it will pay you to watch the magazine 
ads. for suggestions along this line. For reasons already 

stated you will find it to your advantage to 
Border and put your signature at the bottom of your 
Signature ad. In this connection let me suggest that 

if you do not care to go to the expense of 
having a suitable cut made of your signature, have your 
printer set up in a compact. and distinctive way your 
store name or firm name, and always use this same set 
up. You see it is a good deal like your personal signature 
and should always be the same. One point in which it 
differs is in the absolute necessity that it should be dis- 
tinct and instantly readable. Don’t make the mistake 
of thinking your own name the most important line in 


12 pt. 


18 pt. 


“ the ad. Put your strongest accent on your opening. If 


that interests them they’ll find your name, even though 
it’s in small type. 

All that has been said about your:ad. being your sales- 
man on the outside, representing you to people who may 
not have as yet gotten acquainted with your store, may 
be dissipated by a foolish or trifling display of fancy 
type, irrelevant cuts or misplaced accent; Guard care- 

fully these points. You; would hardly 

‘*He Who Runs send out a fancifully dressed youth to 

May Read’’ _ solicit business for»a Hardware store, 

and you will get little better work from 

a fancifully gotten up ad. The simple facts of your 

business should be stated and printed in the simplest 

possible manner, so that he who literally runs may read 

your ads. and get the full meaning, and, above all, be 

impressed with the fact that you have just what he 
wants and that your prices are right. 
Ee 


DEATH OF ALLEN BOUCHER. 


LLEN BOUCHER, secretary and treasurer of the 
Caldwell Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. Y., died at 
his home in that city September 13, after an illness of 
three weeks. Mr. Boucher was born in North East, Dutch- 
ess County, N. Y., in 1859, and was a brother of James 
H. Boucher of Mathews & Boucher, Rochester. Allen 
Boucher went to the latter city in 1883 as an employee 
of Hamilton & Mathews, the predecessors of Mathews & 
Boucher. He remained with them about six years as 
cashier, and then became identified with the Caldwell 
Mfg. Company, where his Hardware knowledge enabled 
him to take an active part in successfully establishing the 
business. Mr. Boucher was greatly respected by the prin- 
cipals and buyers of leading Hardware houses for his 
sterling character, worth and business ability. He is 
survived by a widow and two sons. 
a 
Chas. Isaacs has lately opened up in business at Le- 
land, Iowa, handling Shelf Hardware, Tinware, Agri- 
cultural Implements, &c. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, éc., one copy for our Catalogue Department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made, 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column. 

EaGtE Lock Company, Terryville, Conn.: Supple- 
mental pages relating to Trunk, Pad and Drawer Locks, 
&c., for insertion in its catalogue, volume 18. 

D. M. Stewarp Mrce. Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Map and guide of the World’s Fair grounds, St. Louis. 


WEED & Co., Buffalo, N. ¥.: Supplementary pages re- 
lating to Paint, Casters, Fillet, Levels, Pipe and Flange 
Wrenches, &c. 

THE NEW JERSEY FouNprRY & MACHINE CoMPANY, 9 to 
15 Murray street, New York, engineering department: 
Illustrated pamphlet catalogue of the Omega Toggle Bolt 
for fastening lamp brackets, rosettes, insulators, tele- 
phones, &c., to hollow brick, tile, thin marble, metal, and 
wood or metal lathing. 


THE Orr & Lockett HARDWARE Company, Chicago: 
A new edition of its “ Red Book,” devoted to Manual 
Training Benches and Tools. This catalogue contains 
nearly 100 pages, closely printed and liberally illustrated, 
the entire contents being devoted to descriptions of Out- 
fits, Tools and Supplies necessary for manual training 
schools. This is a line in which the company has special- 
ized for a number of years, and one in which a large and 
growing business has been built up. 

Tue S. J. Sressrns HarDWARE Company, 74 Van 
Buren street, Chicago: Catalogue No. 10, which is hand- 
somely printed on heavy paper and attractively bound. 
This catalogue covers a general line of Hardware, Cut- 
lery, Tools and Supplies such as are used by machinists, 
carpenters, plumbers, painters, iron workers, tinners, up- 
holsterers and other trades. The line of Cutlery illus- 
trated is particularly large and varied, while the 45 
pages devoted to Carpenters’ and Wood Workers’ Tools 
are more than usually interesting, because o: the ex- 
tensive line of tools and appliances which are described 
and which are offered at attractive prices. A discount 
sheet accompanies the catalogue. 


eoreqereseepenshnt ith Giterneseeeee 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


West & Mossop, Marion, Ind., have disposed of their 
Hardware business to Hogen & McKinney, who have re- 
moved the stock to their own store. 


R. Dunnett has sold his interest in the French-Dun- 
nett Company, Inman, Kan., to P. J. Pankratz, and the 
style has been changed to French, Pankratz & Co., who 
continue the Hardware business at the old stand. 


A. H. Boles has purchased the Hardware, Stove, 
Paint, Farm Implement and Sporting Goods business of 
Wm. Irelan, Drakesville, Iowa. 


Sutton Hardware Company, Goldsboro, N. C., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, $5000 
paid in, by Mrs. Henrietta Sutton, Mrs. Mamie E. Griffin, 
J. R. Griffin and Thomas I. Sutton. 


Snyder Hardware Company, Louisa, Ky., has pur- 
chased the Snyder & Belcher Hardware stock at Ironton. 
Ohio, and is removing it to the former place, where they 
carry on a wholesale and retail business in General 
Hardware. 


Hope Hardware Company, Hope, Ark., has incorpor- 
ated with a capital of $50,000, to carry on the whole- 
sale and retail business in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Sash and Doors, Queensware, Saddlery, &c. 


Cc. G. Emerson, Pittsburg, Kan., has succeeded to the 
Pittsburg Hardware Company, and, with a full line of 
General Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Sporting Goods, &c., 
will continue at the old stand under the same style. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTE. 


Eagle Mop Wringers. 

The Eagle Cooperage Works, Circleville, Ohio, now 
manufacture their mop wringers in three sizes: Domestic, 
for household use; Standard, the size made heretofore, 
and Janitor’s size, this being larger than the Standard. 
The company has started the manufacture of cotton 
mops of all descriptions and sizes, and is prepared to 
supply the trade in any quantity. 

———————_»-e—_ 


Miniature Pistol Watch Charm. 


The cuts herewith represent a miniature pistol watch 
charm, The pistol is referred to as being the smallest 
pistol in the world shooting a real cartridge. It is de- 
signed to be a perfect reproduction in miniature of a large 
dueling pistol, and makes a loud report when shot. It is 





Viniature Pistol Watch Charm. 


finished in nickel plate and furnished with ebony and 
ivory handles. The pistols are packed one each in a 
small box, with one dozen cartridges, to retail for 50 
cents. Cartridges may be purchased separately, if de- 
sired. The pistol is manufactured by Davison Mfg. Com- 
pany, 112 Front street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
<omscntsicpeititiilinadaniaints 


Cyclone Woven Wire Fence. 


We herewith illustrate a section of the Cyclone spring 
woven wire fencing, made by the Cyclone Woven Wire 
Fence Company, Waukegan, Ill. The lateral wires of 
the fence are made of high carbon steel, and the vertical 
or cross wires of annealed wire. The knot is formed by 
winding the annealed cross wire around the line wire, 
there being just enough offset or corrugation in the line 





Cyclone Woven Wire Fence. 


wire to prevent the tie slipping. The fence is made in a 
number of styles, from 8 to 12 bar, and from 45 to 58 
inches high. Two catalogues are issued by the company, 
one of which is devoted largely to the Cyclone spring steel 
fence just described, together with directions for erecting 
it, and the other, a larger one, describing a large and 
varied line of ornamental fence and gates made by the 
same company. 
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Wilcox Omega Ceiling Ladder. 


The Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, IIl., is just plac- 
ing on the market a new store ladder which, it is claimed, 
cannot be derailed, is noiseless, adjustable to inequalities 
of floor and track and unusually heavy in its con- 
struction. This ladder, Fig. 1, depends from independent 
trucks running on two parallel overhead tracks. The 





Fig. 1.—Wilcor Omega Ceiling Ladder. 


trucks are made of steel, with hardwood guides, the 
wheels running on either track being independent of 
those on the other, so that any inequalities in the floor or 
track are compensated for, thus avoiding binding or a 
twisting tendency. The tracks are attached to the ceil- 
ing by means of brackets provided with adjustable lock 
nuts, so that the tracks may be leveled. Details of mech- 
anism are shown in Fig. 2. The floor wheels are ad- 





Fig. 2.—Details of Mechanism. 


justable, so that they can be made to run true even on a 
sloping floor, and their rubber tires make the tracks prac- 
tically noiseless. This form of ladder is intended for 
warehouses ald stores where heavy work is done, and 
all parts of the mechanism are made unusually strong 
and heavy. Ease in operation is accomplished by means 
of roller bearings, which reduce friction to a minimum. 
The jadders are made in various lengths to suit buyers’ 
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requirements. The same firm also manufactures what is 
known as the Perfection shelf ladder, which runs upon a 
track at the top of the shelf and rests against the ledge 
at the base. The track is made of polished oak and has 
a section of steel inserted the entire length, which serves 
to strengthen the track and to add security to the joints. 
The weight is carried entirely by the upper fixture, the 
lower rails acting simply as a guide. 
—_—_—__~2-- oe —_____—_ 


Morrill Nail Puller. 


Charles Morrill, 277 Broadway, New York, has just 
put on the market as here illustrated the Morrill No. 1 
nail puller, which has several distinguishing features. 
As seen in Fig. 1 it is 18 inches long, with a thrust or 
ramming distance of 5 inches. Fig. 2 is a sectional view 
of the working portion opposite the foot, showing about 
actual size the parts to reduce wear on pin to a mini- 
mum, insure a correct alignment and prevent spreading 
apart of jaws after a period of use. Thisconstruction also 
permits the use of a pin instead of a rivet. Especial at- 
tention is called by the manufacturer to the foot, which 
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Fig. 1.—Morrili Nail Puller. Fig. 2.—Rear View of Working 
Parts. 


is referred to as so shaped that as much again draw- 
ing power can be developed as with the ordinary shaped 
foot, thus greatly increasing the ease with which even 
cement coated nails can be drawn, which likewise leaves 
them in a condition for using again without straighten- 
ing. No springs are used, a small ball of metal on the end 
of the foot as a counterweight serving the purpose of a 
spring and eliminating the annoying spring breakage. 
The shank has a handle and hand guard forged integral 
with it, preventing any risk of pinching or bruising hand 
in ramming. ‘The shank is made on the model of an I- 
beam, thus combining strength and lightness. Both foot 
and shank are drop forged from fine tool steel and blued, 
giving the article a handsome and salable appearance. 
The puller is warranted by the manufacturer to pull any 
kind of nail with or without head. 

en 


The Central Hardware Company, Independence, Kan., 
of which Brown, Eldridge & Chandler are proprietors, 
has purchased the stock of Hardware, Paints, Oils, &c., 


of A. L. Partridge and will conduct the business at the 
old stand. 
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Stevens’ New Rifle Telescopes. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., is introducing new rifle telescopes, as shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. Fig. 1 shows a tele- 
scope with aperture and pin head, which is referred to 
as a decided innovation in the telescope line. Hereto- 





Fig. 1.—Aperture and Pin Head Telescope. 

fore, the rifie telescope has been fitted with cross hairs, 
and, it is remarked, while it is generally conceded to be 
the best form of sight, there are shooters who think they 
cannot use it, and for this class the form of telescope 
illustrated has been designed. It is made in exact pro- 
portion to the ordinary sights, and in one size only. The 
telescope is especially designed for these sights, and can- 
not be applied to telescopes of other make. These are 
furnished with the company’s detachable mounts, and 
have a power of five diameters. In Fig. 2 is illustrated 
the Little Off Hand telescope, the tube of which is only 
Y% inch diameter and 12% inches long, with proportion- 
ately detachable mountings. It can be instantly removed 





Fig. 2.—Stevens’ Little Off Hand Telescope. 


from the rifle, and replaced without disturbing its ad- 
justment, having a narrow steel rib sliding in a groove 
in the forward mount, with fine screw adjustment for 
both windage and elevation. The field is not as large as 
in the ordinary telescope, but as this one is designed for 
target work the matter of field is alluded to as unimpor- 
tant. As regards brilliancy and definition, it is equal to 
the larger telescopes of the same power, it is explained. 
The telescope does not’ necessitate an extra case for the 
rifle, as the telescope can be instantly removed and car- 
ried in the pocket. Although intended for a target glass 
it may be also used for hunting purposes. The power is 
four diameters. 
———__ +e 


The Lee Ankle and Instep Supports 


The Dubuque Harness & Saddlery Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa, is placing on the market the Lee ankle support and 





Ankle 


1.—Lee 


Fig. Support 

the Lee instep support, which we illustrate herewith. 
The ankle support is made from leather in one piece, 
fitting over the shoe and conforming to the shape of the 
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ankle. It is made in sizes for children, misses, boys and 
men in russet or black. The instep support, which com- 





Fig. 2.—Lee Instep Support. 


bines with it a skate strap, braces the instep and pre- 
vents the skate buckle hurting the foot. 
ep ee 


Perfection Pocket Match Safe and Cigar Cutter 


The accompanying cuts represent a combined match 
safe and cigar cutter. Opening the match safe causes the 
cutter to lift, or the cutter may be raised by means of a 
slight projection at its top, independent of the cover. 
Closing the cover does not lower the cutter, which is 


pushed home with the fingers and is held in place by a 
spring. The device is furnished nickel plated, and later 
will be made in silver, silver plated and gun metal. The 
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Perfection I’ocket Match Safe and Cigar Cutter. 


device is offered by the Universal Hardware Mfg. Com- 
pany, Watervliet, N. Y. 
oe 


The Durham Hardware Company, Lansing, Mich., 
has recently been organized, and will do a retail business 
in Miscellaneous Hardware, Paints, Sporting Goods, &c. 
An addition, 40 by 70 feet, has been erected, which will 
be used as a salesroom for Buggies and Harness. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED SEPTEMBER 20, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 


—that is, those which are made by 


turer, are printed in /talics, 


obtainable by the fair retail I 
manufacturers or jobbers. 


and the 
otherwise stated, represent those current in the 


more than one manufac- 
prices named, unless 
market as 


lardware trade, whether from 


Very small orders and broken pack- 
ages often command higher prices, 


while lower prices are 


frequently given to larger buyers. 
Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 
(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 


responsible for their 
the prices to the small trade, 
by the 

Range of Prices.— 
of the symbol @. 














Acsuceers; Blind— | 
Domestic, # doz. $3.00. osama so 
TERGUNC. och <5 +sp edughsoghe>eccebibe ene 1 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners. Blind. 
Window Stop— 
Ives’ Pate”’... see cceweeescsseces 35% 
Tapliu’s Perfection..........20..--+« . 35% 
Ammunition—Ssee ‘aps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anvils—American— 
© ATIVES! .. devsegcocsic en dik. 24> 1 
Hay-budden, Wrought.. .... 

Horseshoe brand, Wrought. ...9@9'4¢ 
TrentOD,...-ve0css.cccce coece #D oat 
Imported— 

Peter Wright & Sons..... ...... # BD 10'6¢ 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 ...... . 1581068 

Apple Parery—See Parers, 

Appie, &. 

Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Hull Bros. CO.......c.sescecccce. sove-ze 30% 
Livings.on Nail Co ... ..  cseseeceee B314% 

Ausers ant Bits— 

Com, vouble Spur......... 75@75R5% 
Boring Machine Augers. ...664@70% 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist...... - -60@60.¢ 10% 
Jennings Pattern ... 50kludi@vos 
Ford's ame and Car Biis......... 4085¢ 
Forstner Pat. A Bits iapttvotwapail 25% 
i 
Ck ele. K. Jennings’ list. ....25% 

No. 30. . Jennings’ List.......40&7'9% 
Russell Jenni 25K 10K 2' 0% 
Bema ies 

hew's Coun 45% 
Millers POllS ..ccccce-ccsce-seeee 50K 10K 746% 
Ohio Tool Co. ry Bailey Auger and Car 

MB cans reg rcerccecsssée ccove «+e MO R108 

n°S BARONE « 2.00.09. 005- ccccccecssecccee 20% 
Pugh’s ‘ennin * Pattern....... ooccc ee 

I's any A its. se ranserncrsocesinay Pn 
Secil’s Car Bita, 12-in. twist......60&10¢ 


oe Jennings Bits (R. soengayas 


Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Tirist. 


Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s small, #15; large, $26 ..... 
Ciark’s Pattern, No. 1, # 


No, 2, $15 
Ford’s, Clark's Pattern ... 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s 


Gimliet Bits— 


Common Double Cut..gro, $3.00@8.2: 
German Pattern...... gro. $4.50@4.7: 


Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pattern, per doz. $10. 00Q11.00 
25& 







5 
5 


BBRE, 0000 0092 20000000068-cesenccesed 10% 
ST CIES 5 2 006s 0dnud os tees sacked 254 10% 
Universal ks Ambabodvnehhe babies 20% 
Wood's Universal................./0 1). 25« 
Ship Augers and Bits— 

I i. 10h aattnnehahonc. cute Wapekbs 405 
C. E. Jennings & Co.: 

DE 5. scans adescbae bean 15% 

Watrous’...... 00900 000+ cccesssee. SOMOS 
Gig d Oe Gy Kctanhactouscesse<abs 40% 
Saeil’s. Sie ‘pipbaebtine sane cachinbanes 40% 


Aw! Hafts, See Hafts, Awl. 


Awis— 
Brad Avs: 
Haiuiled itis bin gro. 76@5 
Unhandled, Shoutdered. = 0. “CS os ie 
Onhandled, Patent, ....gro. 66@70¢ 
Peg Awils: 
Unhandled, Patent....qro. 31Q3, c 
Unhandled, Shouldered., gro0.6£@i0c 
Scratch Avs: 
Handled, Common,.gro. $3.50@4.00 
Hand'ed, mieneneerens- cies $11.50@ 12.00 


Hurwood...... 40% 

Awl and “Tool ‘etna 
Sete, Awl and Tool. 
Axes— 

Sivql - Bit, base eee to 3% lb.) 
Bivrat Geeabhtil.. «ves 0 vewess Veebe $6.50 
Second )ualit Sie ceeee as $5.75 

NOTE .—- Seavier add Extras as 


per vegulng | chet ule, 
Axie Crease—See (Grease, Arle 


correctness. 





They usually represent 
lower prices being obtainable 


fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 
A range of prices is indicated by means 
Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies that the 






Axles— Iron or Steel 
Concord. Loose Collar........ L@4\oc 
Concord. Solid Collar........ L4a@'c 
No. 1 Common..........+. -- S4@S%ec 
No. 1% Com. New Style......334 M442 
No. 2 Solid Collar............... 444 @5c 
Nos. 7,8. 11 and 1%.......... TF @75R5% 
BPD BB. Svcccce os TOB10@ 755% 
Nos. 15 to 18...... « -69010.2,608 108 10% 
eG EP POEs Snbae ska naeae 70810M 75% 

Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned., 
1b. 44 Dhige 
Common and Concord, turned..... 
1b, 5@5 
Half Patent.........00....lb. I@ 
Bai- Fishing— 
He wiryx: 

A Ge vé0ree PAG h UNOS Ps Caccesendevens Wt 

© SOE. cicxcksbabiub” sbdnee dees sonesee 23% 

Balances— Bait... ab0be) saeco.» ceenty 085% 
alae Sash— 

wey na OF 100060 cocccesce- soso OS 
sotoven 6 satcone & 10@60% 
Bala Spring— 60@ 60455 
i MOTD. onc ssee coe ¢ 
Spt Lin's: - 

Light Spe. Balances. anes 

StraightBalances. . 40% 

Circular Balances . . 50% 

a .. seeces SNe 

Barb Wire, Barb. 

Bars— Cro 
Steel PGrnwbars, 10 2049 WD. per lb.. 

Towel— s@si4e 
No. 10 Ideal, Niekel Prato. ..® gro, $8.50 

Beams 8, $cale— 

Seale ‘Beams, ist Jan. 12, °82.40c10% 


Chattilion’s No. 1. 
Chattilion’s No. 2. 


meee ’ 


- 30% 
.. 40% 





eeeee 


Carpet— 





‘i's Wire Coppered ® doz o0.88; 
No. “i ovine Coppered #* doz. ai. 10; 
MOE dcevces dovbieccccen Ln 
No, WwW Wire Galvanized... ~. 8 doz. $1.75 
Western W. G. Co. 
No. 1 Electric......... ove ® gro. $7.80 
No. 2 Buffalo ..... \. 
No. 3 et 
Holt-Lyon Co.: ed 
Holt, No. A gepenned asvece ® doz. $1.20 
Holt, No 1 el -.. sstnente doz. $1.50 
Holt, No. B, Japanned....1.. doz. $2.00 
Holt, No. 2, Tinned ...... ... 8 doz, $2.25 
Lyon, No 3, Japanned, .....® doz. $1 
ives. 5 ity. 3, A CeeeneeS conte # doz. $!.50 
Taplin Mf # . 
No. 69 ces gt .00 
No, 75 Improved Dover........... 50 
No. 100 .mpreved D -ver.......... $7.00 
No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d...8 50 
No, 150 Improve Dover, Hotel. .$15.00 


No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d. -$17.00 
No. 20) Imp'd Dover Tumbler... | .$8 50 
No.202,(mp"d Dover f umpler Tiu’d 39.50 





No. 300, Imp’d Dover Mam-noth, »® 
NANA ES PEELS «$25.00 | 
Western, W.G, Co., Buffalo ......... *7.00 
Wonder ane & Co.).. -8 gro. net, $6.00 
Bello . 
Blacl: emith @ andard List. .75@ 75 45% 
Blacksmiths’ — 


Inch.. 30 32 3% 36 38 40) 
Eac '.$3.50 3.75 4 25 4.80 5,35 6.15 
Extra Length: 


Each.$4.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.5¢ 


Molders— 2 
Tnch....0 10 1 &% «SA, 
Doz.....+ $3.50 10.00 13.00 | > 
Hand— 4 
y. £ -3 
DOZ cco. «+ - S425 4.50 5.09 6.59 7.75 y 
Bells- Cow— 


Ordinary Goods.........75R5@75@10% 
High grade, ...+.. 


oe FIOLIIQ@Q 04 1085S 
IN Hi Why u ewes Kowcecccceecoses cece T5&1L0% 
OTS Bn cc0cagpeccensssesscse.ccs — 
7 _Door— 
ee 8 oe... Shbtciavlcnces on 
veenasrcenceseees covesee. ce 200) 
aman Ro & Mfg. ‘sbaice 
Lever and Puil, Yy 8. 200K 10K 106 
TEP MIOUNE «ws n00s oucseds .sS0RL: 5K U5 
Yankee Gong...... ...00.-000 Oo cg er cce + S56 


Hand- 
Hand Bells, Polished, Brass... 
6025 DOO I 105% 


| Cast Irdn Spring Foot: 


1904 


price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, per cent. dis- 


count to 33'/ 


; and 10 per cent. discount. 
Names of Manufacturers.—For 


the names and addresses 


of manufacturers see the advertising eolumns and also THE 


Iron AGE DIRECTORY, 


trades. 

Standard Lists.— 
Lists ” 
leading goods. 


new 


issued May, 
classified list of the products of our 
serves aS a DIRECTORY of the Lron, 


edition of 
has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


1904, which gives a 
advertisers and thus 
Hardware and Machinery 


“Standard Hardware 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 


White Metal ....... ... 60% 
Wickel Plated..... | 0B10@514 1085S 
| ees 1s ney - Oe 14% 
Cone's Glone Hand Bells.......  BUQ@Bst 
Stlver Chime....... © snebénense cous 8344@%% 


Miscellaneous- 
SOD SUED. os cahacienne 
Steel Alloy Chureh and Sehool.. ... 
50k 10RSQHOE 


AmertcanTube & Stamp'g Co.Gongs. . fea 
Table Call Beile..........scc0-006 5u@5u& 1U% 


Beiting— Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade). .75@?5@5% 


Common mene: eceee ee VI@M&10E 
BORGO ..incccinssd esececes 05@70% 
a ineisshinn 60 k5@ 60k 10% 
High Grade... .. . ...5085@508- 10% 
Leather— 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap.... 6ORSE 
Regular Short —_ nd 0Geon otis 
Standard ..... seeccecess. 0@20P5% 
Light Standard.. Siakedoe ere sce 
Cut Leather Lacing............ 608 10% 


Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ft..18¢ 
Bench Stons—SeeStops. Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender......... 40% 
Szeee River Tire Benders and Upset. 
so alae dak bet ARE eitieisatn ene be ane 20 
perreli Stoddard’s b iaencaing Tire Up- 
setters, No. 1, $4.25; No. 2, $7.25; No. 
8, $10.50; No. 4, 16.5: No. 5, $20.50. 


Bicycle Goods— 
John S. Leng’s Son’s 1902 list ; 





Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden...... 708 10 ¢ DERE 
Hollow Steel Blecks, with Ford's Pat- 

SR TING, ccctttbeesectnéasscaccl 50& 10% 





Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock om, ox 


DOIN 1. 050-0 ,ceneninimainess 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron 
Stowell s Self Loading. ...............4. 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Beards, Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, &c...... 30&10@0k 10% 
Boards. Wash— 
See Washboards. . 
SER age, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage: 
34 «x 6 and a r. 75@10@80% 
La ger siz 8. | 75@ 75h 108 
Phila, Eagle. “3.0 list May ? 24, °99.. 
380 t mn 
Bolt Ends,list Feb.14,°95 ....75@....¢ 
Machine........0s00% TES: @ 15h 1085% 
Machine with C. @ T. Nuts ....... 


70285@.. 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 
Knob: 
ee 3 l, 5 6 8 
Per doz...$0.26 30 39 A? Bb 





Inch ....00e ° 6 8 10 
Per doz 61.00 1.85 1.7 
Cast Tron Chain, Flat, wfepenned: 
ee ey 8 ] 
Pe * GS ..ccnuan $0. 76° 1.05 1,3: 
Cast Tron Shutter, ares Knobs: 
Tneh..ccoccesesece -8 lu 
Per d0@...c2s-2s $0. 57 8&0 1.00 


Wrt Barrel, Jap’d.75@10@75& 10k 10% 
Wrt * Bronzed. 508 10@50k 108 10% 
Wrought Spring. . 77€10@70e 10k 1u% 
Wrt, Sirutter.. 50k 104 @508 108 10 5% 
Wrt. Syuare Neck. 708 10@ 70k 108 106 


Wrt, Square . .66%4t10@ ates 
Ives’ Pateat Door......... C0vecccccocee 
Stove and Plow— 
Plow higeenneeese seseah 65@10@....% 
StOVvE ..cceeceecee-«+-SOB5@SIOLIOBSS 
Tire— 
COMMON. 446.0455 enankieneceege 724s 
Norway From, .....cecccscocsececs +2 80% 


A:nerican Screw Company: 
Norway Phila.. list « Set TO, Wen csced 


ws “ vA 
a a ee Ee ee MR a ee aie ck ae ai a eee ee ee ee es ee 


75% 
Loose Pin, ‘Balt and Steeple Tip } 


Japanned, Bail Tip Butts.7odw¢ 





Eagle Phila. list Oet. 16, '84......825¢% 
Bay State, I‘<t Dec. 28, '09...... mts 
Franklin Moore Co.: 


Norway Phila , list Oct. 16, ’8 .80% 
le Phila., list Oot, 16, EB cases hes 
Eclipse, list Dec, 28,’9........ 2ies 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nat Co. 
Bere. list Dec. 28, °99........... 72168 
Nurway Phila, list Oct. ’84......... 80% 
pson Nut Co,: 
cain dahs duns § occu otnie thease T216% 
Borers, Tap— 

Borers Tap, Ring with Handle: 
Inehi.c sc FE > 1% 2 
Per doz.. $i.s0 5.90 5.75 7.85 
 -iteke seve e¥onn JOO 24 
Per Doz.. soaoe* ss $8.65 11.50 

noes rise dite, Oo , No. 1, $1.25; No. 

.65; No. 3, $2. 50 each........... 254 


inet Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings & Co 








Ds 50.6 caccecstsn 
POPTCOROR. «ccc. ccccsessccccs 
ins te cd enudh i ccnpneeeeiasoees cos os 40% 
Braces— 
Common Ball, American. .$1.15@1.25 
DRGRSTD. «00. ceccccccs a 10&10@60&1 nen 
Fray’s Genuine Spoffori's....... 0% 
ve No, 70 to 20; wt) 4 1238, 207 to 
Cus bob eccnsemheanesedednensces | coses 
C. E. Jennings & Co..... erenercetese 50&5% 
Mayhew's oT re eee 60% 
Mavhew's Quick Action Hay Patent. .50¢ 
Miliers Falls Drill Braces........... 25&108 
P..S.& W. Co. Peck’s Patent60&10@65* 
Brackets— 
Wrowht Steel........+.. 80810@....% 
Bradley’s Wire Shel 
Full CaSeS.......cceeessee cee 80&10&10% 
Broken cases..........++++ eves. « SUK 108 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel.......... ....... 
Griffin's Fold! Becskets peseumecne W& 10% 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf.............. eeccsec i 
REOWOIPO RE naa pcre cccvcccccese SOs 
Western, W. G. Co., Ta ceile pad 60& 10% 


Bright Wire Coods—See 
Wire and Wire Goods, 
Broilers— 
a. a RR errr 80% 
Wire Goods Co......... ..75@75&10% 
Buckets, Calvanized— 


Price per dozen, 
Quart..... o & 12 pT” 


Water, Regular.. 140 1.70 1.90 
"ater, Heavy.... 840 8.70 3.30 

Fire, Rd. Bottom. 2.30 265 2.96 

Well..... conbeenee BEG csoe «6B 
Bucks Saw— 

MROOREP or ccnsccccescrccccece ¥# gro. $36.00 


Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 
Butts— Brass— 


Wrought list Sept., '96........20@30% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s................... 50% 
Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad........./ 50@ 508 10% 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. .....40@50é10% 
Loose Joint..... pasavess (085@? 70108 
De APD cubase tacoese 7045 @ 708 10% 
Mayer's Hinges......... 70&5@ 70k 106 
Parliament Butts....... 70H5@ 70 10¢ 


Wrought Steel— 
Table and Back Flaps.........75%) & 
Narrow and Broad,...........25% 
Inside Blind cesses senns ee TAGIOR | 
Loose Pin.. 


ee ees See ese eseseess 


804208 


Extra 10@10&1 


Bronzed Wrt, Nar. and Inside 
Blind Butts... . 55108 ) & 


Cente, Bird— 

Hendryx, Brass . 
B0L0, S000, 1100 sé sparta inc eden ts 
b+ S65b 00s scercccccconceal 
200, 300, 600 and 900 series.. “dont 

Hendryx Bronze: 
ree 408108 

Hendryx nameled................40@10% 


Caiipers—See Compasses, 
Calks, Toe and Hesi— 


Blunt, 1 prong......--.per 1b, 4@s 
Sharp, 1 prong.. "per 1b, L4@4 
Gautier, B'ont........ oeremcece a¢ 
I PE. 06. <eeranwes .44@4Me 
Perkins’, Blunt WM. cide ? D8 65¢ 
Perkins’. Sharp Toe.. ........ PD 4.15¢ 


aii 


Case i 


Aare 


ni Aili 


‘tee y 
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Can Openers—see Openers.Can 
Cans, Milk— 


8 10gal. 
(Ilinois Pattern. $1 535 1.85 2.05 each. 
New York Pate’rni1.50 2.20 2.45 each. 
Balt more Paté’ra 1.50 220 245 each 
Dubuyue.... -«.1.35 1.60 1.75 each. 


Cans, Oil— 


Buffalo Family ol 1 Caner 


$48.00 60 ‘Ou 120.80 gro. net 
Caps—Percussion- 

tiegt & Bon eeeeeeeesere ccoccce ghO@e cg 

secertcccccccesscs el M 34Q35¢ 

F. — veeseceeeper M LO D48c 

G. Becseccsisescoccoceccd an Geamece 

Musket ..cecerccerce-sees DOr M 62@63: 


Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $2.00 per M.. .20@5% 


B. L Caps (Sturtevant Sheus) 
$2.00 per M...... --20% 
All other primers per ‘M. $1.52@ 41. 60 
Cartridges-— 
Blank Cartridges: 
SU: aE, cana bnneunesoun 10b5% 
8 Cc Bi Bl ORs de cvcs debe vovevien 
92 Cth: By BE iii cccccessive Wh5% 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.76. ....0-+00++ ++ LO&5S 
B. B. Caps, Con., Ball Swgd....... $190 
B. B Caps — I sas ad er 49 
Conf FPO <ciskvacvase 25% 
Terget ond “‘apertbie Rife... eeeace Liki 
Primed Snellg and Bullets..... 15@10% 
Rim Sadiiien cone eae 
Rim a Military .......000..15R5% 
asters— 
ae  bcbs beueeccescec teens 
Plate .0%s nes wine Wddinsete wn tO@500% | A 
Philadel é saddtcccbene> T5R5 
Acme, sige Seer yaa 334% 
DOGD... ix caGhatikchows<sonce«cocossaqat 70&10% 
Ross Anti-Friction.... .....-..+---.7U&l0% 
Gem (Koller Bearing) ieemeceee ¢baeell 80% 


Martin’s Patent (Phoenix) 
3jtandard Rall Beari at; - 
‘Tucker’s Patent low list. .... 
yale (Double wheel) low list 


Cattle le, Leadors— 


Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link; 






3-16 5-16 7-16 9-16 
Th40 5.10 4.15 345 3.30 3.20 3,15 
54 4% Ito D4 inch, 
3.19 8.00 2.95 295 per 1001b. 
GermanColl ...........60£10810@708 


Halters and Ties— 


Halter Chains. ... . 60@10Q@6vu@108 10% 

German Pattern Halter hains, list 
July 8h, °97....00- ee. eae® 

Cow Fede: cathe <petes 60 D608 10% 


Trace, Wegon. &c.— 
Traces, Western Si Standard: 100 pair 
6%—6-8, Straight, with ring. ..$23.50 
6% —6-8, Straight. with ring .. $24.50 
6% —8-2, St ht, with ring.. $88.00 
6% — 10-2, Straight. — Seng. #32.00 


ie 2¢ paw 
ces 2 Se per par pair higher than 


Trace, Straight Link and Fancy Chains.. 
6COLS@FOL 1045% 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10, *93 : 


pte bch obs chene 60k 10@408 1085% 
cian dabecadle 0@ 60k 10d 10% 

safes ace eee e ee cee a ¥ 76 latin 
Gal. Pump Chain. . > 444@44 
Covert Mfg. Co. 

BGI. octcedsvccds voneesccces eeeses 40225 

I> SoBe dcewseahbecseckeenseee . 40825 

Picescicasgacesevcveevecestecsedua 40.22% 

DE datas Cricddadowes.ccone ceded s0X2% 

ee ee 40K25 
Covers Sad. Works: 

Breast eee eee er Frere eeeee 

HIQRRGER...ccccece oo 

Hold BOE .<snorose 

Rein seescce-+ 
Oneida ‘Community 

Am, C il and Hal 


Am. Cow ['tes.........- 

Eureka Coll and Halter 

Niagara Colland Halter 

Niagara Cow Ties.. “[ekb@ soe 10854 

Niagara ie Dog Chains... . 45: @5085% 
Wire Goods Go. 





Do SE, cncnncgsshbebampies coed 70&10% 
niversal Dbl-Jointed Chain........ 50% 
Chaik—< From —— 
Carpenters’ Blue........gr0. 835@%8e 
Carpenters’, Red . .- 970. 39@432 
Comers While... +910. 25 @23e 
e also Crayons. 
Checks, Door— 
Bardsley’s. .....ccoccecses Ceeececcceccsss 455% 
OOsMMAGIS. oo ccercessccccce osu dacence 50k10% 
a ane e+ 0esB0K10% 
Chests, Tool— 
American Tool Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Toois.. + SDS 
Youths’ Chests, with Te0las....... 40% 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools. |: |: WS 
rarmers’, Carpenters’. etc, Chests, 
with Tools....... ue 
Machinists’ and F:p; Fitters’ Chests, 
RENTER... :200sder00 St 
Too! Cabine‘s a, 
C_E. Jenning. 2 Co.» Machinists’ Tool 
CUBS Bin cecccdscccccdecsceccccenet SS bgc LUG 
Chiseis— 


Socket Framing and Firmer 


Standard List.. + TOES 5108 
4 eae .30% 
Charles Buck ........+-....: "30% 


Cc No. Jennings & Co. Socket ‘Firmer 





onie ‘Tool Co. - Ow 
Swan’s 704 
L.& tL %: Wines. « . 20-icbtane 30630854 





Tanged— 









Tanged Firmers. LOLS QIK 108 
Buck Bros........ - 9 
Charles : 
C.K. tennings & ‘‘o. Nos. 191. 1817". 25 
L. & 1. 1. White, Tanged............. WBK5Iz 








Cold— 
Cold Chisels, good qualtiy.lb. 13@15c 
Cold Chisels, fair quality..B. 11@12c 







Cold Chisels, ordinary..... b.9 @ive 
Chucks— 

Beach Pat., each $8.00... -3&54 

Pratt’s Positive Drive. «2% | 

pO SRE 24 | 

ET es 00.000 oshaes 0d 25% 

Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks........... Ot 
WNONEE, -cocesccncccccuseedesseceossa 5Us 
Combination ohectéeanete 
Drill Chucks, New Model ..........-. 80% 
Drill Chucks, Standard ........--..-- 40% 


Drill Chucks, Skinner Patent, 0,1,2 .4% 

oe Chucks, Skinner Patent, 3, 4,5, 6, Pe 

Drill Chucks, Positive Drive.. 

Planer Chucks. .....2.00-.cccces 

Face Piate Jaws,.........65 see 
Standard Tool Co.: 

Improved ey Chuck. . 
Union Mfg. © 








Combination... senqnctcocececoese 50% 
CZar Drill ..... .ceersscee-secoeceses 
Combination Geared Eas cancase 40% 
Geared Scroll cccccoceccee cocccoccele 
Independent...... ees sees ses eeeeseeres- 
In lependent =. ckboadseheneunt uz 
Union Drill.. cocccccccocees covcces Sip 
Umivereal...... coscsc-cccceseegecsvent 
Independent [ron Face "lat + Jaws..40% 
Indepen:ent Steel Face Plate Jaws,.40% 
Westcott Patent Chucks: n 
Lathe Chucks.........-.+-<se+e+ 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.. 50% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill. 0% 
Little Giant Drill, Improve ...... 50% 
Oneida aon cde ban acc cee 
Scroll Combination Lathe...........< % 
Ciamps— 
justable, Bommnese.. . 20@20k54% 
‘abinet A Semone 5 W68. a 
Sern - Pos. & alle ae 
4 Mekors’ ers’ Sargent’s. . ....608 
Bes'v. Meas sv sceggvoessese "334%108 


Linemans’ Utica Drop verse & Tool Co40% 
Saw Clamps, see Vises. Saw Filere’. 


Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable.......... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary.......... 45% 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket, All Steel. ....% doz. $4.05 net 
Rae speek. All Steel....# doz. $3.24 net 


WwW. &C. Shank, All aceel, # doz., 74 in., 
$3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Butchers’: - 
Foster Bros. — 
New Haven Kage Tool Co.'s. 

Fayette R. Plumb.. 3344 
L. & 1. J. White. . 





3 
eccecce ce On 


sewers eeeenree 


Clippers— 
Chicago flexible Shaft Compan. 
"9s Chicago Horse...........-.+ 75 t s 
1902 Chicago Horse........... 10.755 = 
= Coneat sonae, each, $5. “a re 20% 
ightming Belt........--++.++. 
Chica £0 Beit a ekennnees &eoenaeed $20.00 rs 3 
Stewart's Patent inch $12.75.. 
Finger NailC ip ers - 
Smith & Hemenway Co.. OZ. net $2.0° 
Clips, Axie— 
Eagle 5-16 and % inch. ...75>@75@10% 
Norway, 5-16 and 3% nen. .60&10@70% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &e. 


Cocks, Brass-— 
Hardeare list: 
Comprexsion, Plain Bibbs, Globe, 
Kerosene, Racking, &c.. Cocks. 
70810@ 75% 
Coftee Mills—See Mills. Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens _™ 
SEE Sa dccinepeccccoctcceqaces antes 
Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son slistaon 


Combs, Cu rry— 
Metal Sta:nping Co .... 


Mane and Tail—_ 
Covert’s Saddlery Works..... .0&16% 


Compasses, Dividers, &c. 


Ordinary Goods ....... 75R5@? "5d 10 : 
Bemis & Cail Hdw. & To.1 Co.,: 
DO VIGRID. o0.c0 gs ge0ccee cess cccccaccceses 65% 
Calipers, Double...... ecethe nate 
Calipers, Inside or Outside.. 2. 65% 
NSS arn H0% 
COMPASSES. ....6. cece eceeeeee .o0 


Territory. Nested. ” Not nested. 
A, Eastern. 75&7%% 75h2 54% 
B. Eestern .7: sas 1€24R 75B7 48 
Central..... 75&7\4% 75% 
Southern .. 10k 10% 705% 
S.Western.. 70&7%% 70246448 


Terms. 60 days, 2% cash, in days. Factory 
shinments generally delivered. 
See also Kave Troughs. 


Coolers, Water— 


Gal, each 2 3 8 
cabrador 81. 20 $1.50 ou $0 $2. Oo ave 
Ga. 8 6 
Iceland, ea. $1, , $2. io 2 al $3.00 
Gal 
Ga'y. Lined Ea $1.85 200 $2.2 $2.9) $8.90 
25% 
Ga,v. L ined side hs andies 
Gal. 


Each. $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.3) ease, 3 


Coopers’ Tooils— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 


Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab... . 1b. 35c 
Braided. White. Com... : Ib. '21@,2% 
Cable Laid Italian..lb. A, 1sc; B, l6c 
Common India.......... bb. 10@10%ec 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. ...11@ léc 
Fatent Russia. ............lb. ..@1e 
Cable Laid Russia......... lb. . @ibe 
India Hemp, Braided......l6 ..@tie 


Twisted .....lb. 12@18¢ 


India Hemp, 
ia, Twisted .....1b.129@13c 


Patent India 








Anniston Cordage Co.: Braided Cotton. 
Old Glory. Nos, Tron. PRB ¢ 
Anniston, Nos.7tol .. ‘eRR ¢ 

' Anlston B Nos 7to 12.. PRR ¢ 
Anni-ton Drab, Nos.? to 12...8% ) 26 ¢ 
cotton, No. 6,% ®,22¢ 


Braided 

we 7 to 12. Me 
Eddystone Braided. Nos. 7,8, @and 10 . 

w Bb ll¢ 

Eddystone Braided Cotton .No.6,#® ® 25¢ 
| Harmony Cable Laid Italian. No.7 to 

0 # D232 


Peerless : 








Cable Laid Italian................ ...16¢ 
Cable Laid Russian................... l4¢ 

DG Be in ciivccescceccueeceece 12¢ 

| _ Braided India. ........020507.0°...0°"° ise 

Samson, Nos. 7 to12: 
Braided, Drab Cotton ..... =e D 36'<¢ 
Bral talian Hemp.. -¥ DB s6¢ 
Braided. NE tet ie ccd a waa # Db 5i¢ 
Rraided, White Cotton or Spot.? B 43¢ 
Massachusetts, White....... #DuUS ¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab......... ¥DR3z ¢ 
*hoenix, White, No’s7 to 12........ 24¢ 
No. 6 cords, 1¢ extra. 
Silver Lake : 

A quality, Drab, ......... pink Giiedaeni 40¢ 
A quality, W MONE eo ecceccuxdces .. 85¢ 
WC EOD, « ccccccecectevccescss 35¢ 
B quality, White, caceso See 
italian emp, ows .. 40¢ 
Linen, S74¢ 


Wire, Picture— " 
List Oct.,’00. 55108 10@85e 108 10454 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord.. 


85& 10254 
Cradies— 
GIRS cnn cvecsees.cocece cee MMS 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, gross.5%@é6c 
Cases, 100 gro., $4. 05 aW@/actory, 
D. M, Steward Mfg. C 
Jumbo Crayons gr. $8.50 a 
Metal Workers’ Cniociada. $2.50] & 


Soapstone Pencils, round, flat | 3 
aS gr.31.50}3 
Rolling Mill Crayons..... gr. $2.50 | o 


Railroad Crayons (compo- 3 
sition) gr. $2.00} > 
Zelnicker’s Lumber: 


Red, Blue, Green ............ ® gro. $6.50 
a ig eee. # gro. $4.00 
See also Chalk. 
Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, Heavy ........ # dos. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light. .........# doz. $6.50 
row Bare—fes Bars, Crow. 
ultivators— 
Ca aac. ee ranenseces 50¢ 
Inte ule lery, 1, able any: 
No. 12 Medium K nives, 1517..8% doz. $% 50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & ‘Haliifion and 
BBORGEP...c0e--ccccocesecess doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son...... . ¥ doz. $2 50 
Cutters— Glass— 
BE. He MBVROW CO. .cccccccs cccceccedees 
SIGUE, ba asnceccecsesccccccvesveeconde 
Smith & Hemenway | eR 
We he vv arin spduanagachuncence esas 10% 
Meat and Food— 
EE .304 
Bae ine 5 
rr $5 7 si0 $35 $50 $60 
TIN cenccvce « coe ase S@25&76% 
) 5 10 ‘32 32 
Each ...... $2 $3 $2.75 $4.50 $6 
pypews.0 a geoeenes ne 
14 00 $17.00 19. rv 10.00 
Ideal ¥ aimee seunees * 94) &10@50% 
Little Giant, ® doz........... 3354@ 4% 
we 305 310 312390 322 


$35.00 $48.00 $44.00 $73.00 nce 
N.E ¥oo! Chonper: 40% 
New Triumph No. 605, dos, 924. 00. 
&10@40% 
Russwin Food No. 1, $24 00; mm ny $27.00 


15& 10& 10% 

Woodruff’s, ® dor . . . 30&10@404% 
PRES ithiseiceksecerapnen “760 150 

$15.00 $18.00 

Enterprise Beef Shavers ...... .. 25@30% 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &ec. 





Kraut Cutters * x 12,40x ‘12. «+0040% 
J. M. Mast Mfg. 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Kaite ey ® doz. $8.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and a ‘orn 
WE ctcck’. 9. shebine # doz. $4.00 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
PEED «nos cncnessenessdpinsnl 40% 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, # gr. ...818@$20 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife. ® gr... .822@336 
Tobacco— 
All Tron, Cheap...... doz, $4.25@ fe 
Enterprise.... ....... 2 


National, ® doz. No. 1, 
Sargent’s, # doz..No. ‘ 





Sargent’s so ‘2and . sveceses o/& 10 
Wash 
Appleton’s, ® doz. S18 00.. .-50&10&104 


Diggers, Post nite a&c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz , $9.00 
Twan’s Improved | Post Hole Auger. 40&5¢ 
Iwan’s Vaughan’ Pattern Post Hole 
Augers, ? doz B25 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger. 


# doz. $3. 25 
Iwan’s Split Handle Post Mats Diggers, 

PP iitsk as de ddnduae a“ 87.5 
Kohler's U niversal. ecco “a d ”, $15.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant....... v d +z. 812.00 
Kohler’s Hercules .........7' doz. $10 00 
Kohler’s Invincible......... doz 3900 
Koh'er’s Rival.. doz 88.9) 
Kohler’s Pioneer -¥ doz. 87.20 


Never-Break Post Hole Digger rs, # doz. 
$24.00 A0% 


Samson. ® dos. $34.00. P . 23% 
Dividers—see Compuissex. 
oors creen— 
Phillips’, stvle Ny 4 in évawed # doz, $10.3 
r’hillips’, stvle 077, 7 oh. ® doz, #8.09 


Phillips’, stvle x-¥, % in -® doz, 811.00 
Drawers. Money - 

Tucker's ret. Alarm Till No.1, # er 
$15; No. 2, $15: No. 3, $1 ; 8 
Drawing Knives— 

See Knives. Drawing. 
Mre gers =mery wheel— 

Diamon es heel Drewers. ... 

Tiamond Wheel Dreseer Cut ers . ‘a 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 


$1.2 1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls......... ..... 15& 10% 
Breast, P..S.& W . 40254 


Goodell Automatic Drilis. 40&5@408 10% 
J -husun’s automaic Drilis Nos, 2 and 





o 000s 6ncSSs tgeeceeus cesses pabearcese % 
Johnson's Drill Points................ les 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills. . “aise 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis .. 25% 
Ratchet, Parker’s .. ..40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s.............. Shes 
Ratchet, Whitney's, P .50% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill INo. i, 36. 00; 

Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00. ........ 3334% 


Twist Drills. 
Bit Stock...........6U@&10@608 104 10% 
Taper and Straight Shank . 
60k 10@ 608 108 5% 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw Driver Bits..per doz. ..45@60e 
seein sSerew Holder and Driver # doz. 
2'¢-ineh, $6; 4-in., $7.50 6-in., $9. .40% 


Buck Bros’ Screw Driver Bits........_ 20% 
Rv ducadhes cesxetaite see) ceneiemeatnn 
in unde ch ane uantundeskd seieibeesiantel 0% 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12.00 504 
Gay's Double action Ratchet 35 


% 
Goodell’s Auto50&1 0&10@50&1 0& 10855 
Hurwood. 


Mayhew’s Black Handle............... ton 
Mayhew’s Monarch................ 40&10¢ 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and 21........ 2&1 
Millers Falls, Nos, 11, 12,41 42......15&104 
irtidthnngeéscceccacecnsaed 604 
New England Specialty Co.. -50% 
Sargent & Co. 

Nos. | and 80. Rnegatadedinacaeds 50& 108 '0% 

Ss CPE Ms ccevcscedese?d caused 60& 104 

Fe ee Bie cdiaie's «ce ceceseacds 70&10% 
Smith & HerenwayCo__.... ...... 


40856 
H. D. Smith & Co's, Perfect Handle.. .40% 
Stanley s R. & L. Co.’s 


No. 64, Varnished Handles%@A0& 108 0s 
oe Yhap gsi 70@70&10&10% 
Swan’s: 
woe PGE Gtbectctcnivedeedemamatn - 
Nos. 25, 35 and 45...2222000. 2 detoal 0% 
Eave Trough, Calvanized 
Territory. L. C. L. 
A. Eastern....... aheee 898 10% 
MR baa disses cet 80k 10@:5% 
CIE dati int ctnctsnvtecaktal 80k 10% 
pe, ee . 75a 16348 
By WTS dindaen sss nue "156 10b5S 


Terms, 2% for cash. Factory shipments 
generalluv delivered. 


See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 
Elbows and Shoes— 


puctory. IR etiniencheddetes 60% 
Perfect Elbows (S. S. & Co.)..... 


Emery, Turkish— 
 btous 54t0150Flour 


oe Setcceces ! 5e 5¥%e se 

(eer Ib. 5¥4e 5%e she 
Regs.....-0.0.l 5€ 6e 

10-lb phe 10 in case 6c 7 6e 


10-lb.cans,less thani0.10e 10¢ Re 


Nors.—ZJn lots! 03 tonsa discountof 
l0¢ is giren. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 






SenNTe, Blina— 
Zimmerman’s ee 
Walling’ akan ae 600s th cccanaes evedoee 45% 


TOOT R OR Ree eee meee eter nee eeee eee eneee 


cets— 
Cork. Vinca Nitnenened shacadl 50@508 10% 
Metallic K- *, Keates 70 108 





BF PO skvatenictgnsncee Lod 10% 
PUMORMM. 6. soa uccd 10@,75% 
B. & L. B. Co. 
Metal Key -60&10% 
GP swricta 60% 
West Lock.. "50&10% 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.... 404 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key......... 0% 


John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key. aie 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key....60¢ 
John Sommer’s Diamond ILock....... 404 
John Sommer’s L. X. L. Cork Lined. ..50¢ 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined 


50&10% 
John Sommer’s ws Cork Lined. 4 
John Sommer’s O. ‘ork Lined..... 
John So:nmer’s Noi Br nd, Celar..... 504 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar. ...40% 


McKenna, Brass: 
Burglar Proof, N. P........... 
tae roved, i and % inch...... 


a ——he don. $08.00.. 
nterpri oz. 
# P dos. $36.00 


Lane’s, 





-40&108 
4X 10% 
National Measuring, # doz. $36..40& 104 


Fell Plates— 
ates, kelloe. 
Domestic— 
Files revised Nov. |, i599. 
Best Brands.. «+ ee TOBIOG 75054 
Standard Brands TIPIC@I5A1OL 108 
Lower Grade..... .75@10& 10@80 10% 
Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, ‘Stubs list, July %. 


Panikie eee errr rere ooeer 


Fixtures. Fire Door— 
Ri: hards M‘g. Co.: 


Universal No, 108..............0..-. $4.00 
a kl See ue 
POOR RON fo cck ds ccd cacdavses $0.5 
Expansion Bolts...........0see.-. 50& 10% 
Grindstone— 


Net Prices ; 
Inch..«e 15 
Per doz .$2. 16 

P., 3. &°W.Co....... 

éading Hardware 

Sargent ‘s 704 

Stowell’s Giant Grindstone —— ger... 

# doz. $6.00 
gene 3s Grindstone Fixtures. Extra 


Ml cides nn ass cenamtasednces 50& 190108 
Stowell’ 3 Grindstone Fixtures 1. ight.. 
6uet 


Fodder Squeeze-«— 


See Compressors. 


Nn 
ce 
x 
Us 
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60 


COTE E10 Aug. 1. 1899, list; [ok 
"Waste ves. SOBIORSS 
Boys’. & Fish, 2 tine......5081085% 








Hay & Boys’, 3 tine.... 605% 
Hay & Boys’,4 tine ......+.... 669% 
Champion Hay +++ 00368 
Hay & Header, long 3 tine... ..60% 
Header, 4 tine .. . ae 65% 
Barley, 4 & 5 tine, Steet 60820% 
Manure, 4 tine cece -» OOLISRBVGS 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine,..... 6624k214¢ 
Spadtng ....c0..sceseesereee. IIG2 4S 
Potato Digger, 6 tine ....... 608 10% | 
Sugar Bee ssen cos MORI 
Coke & Coal - iseawes os 
H-avy Mill & Street . -. 65g 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato.............+. ~ 6081 10% 
Victor, Hay.... ..... Esohonwesed WM&15&24 
yy rae 16a 
Victor, Header......-...... c00e. ce0ccee. OO 
Champion, Hay....... ahataaaial el 
Ge TIED... ca nuenens uenneeasenel 
Champion, eee, - OC Ee 4 
Columbia, Hay.........c.0-++. - O& 
Columbia, Manure ...... ...-..-....... ak 
Columbia, Sp: ading . - Teidies 
Hawkeye Wood arley ade cecesenhll 
W.&C. Potato Digger.. ot aon 
Acme Hay........... .. -« 0&2 
Acme Manure, 4 tine. 6081 085% 
Dakota Header........ GORE 
Jackson Steel Barley. Ge 2% 





Kansas Header... raanie ¢ 
W.&C. Favorite Wood I A 40% 
Plated. —See Spoons. 


mes— Saw—- 

wits Straight Bar .p-r doz. 75@80c 

Red, Straight Bar,per doz $1.00 ©$1.25 

Red, Double Brace, per doz.31.40@1.50 
Freezers ice Cream- 


tach. ... $1 ‘a5 si wot 90 $2.20 $2.80 
odie que tad. Jay —s 
y Pans—See Pans, Fy 


a 


deo~ Per 1000 Feet. 
FIOM. 000008. vevees o00vee82.725) we 
ee 23-20) 
Waterproof ‘Single Taped.. 3.65 < 
Waterproof ae Taped. .4.40 Ss | 


Waterproof Triple Taped, .5.15 


Gates Molasses and Oil- 
Stebbins’ Pattern,, 8/@10@s0L BSS 
Gauges— 
Marking, Mortisé, &c.......0.+. 
50¢ 1085 QS: 10d eS % 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Marking, Mortise, etc.50&10Q0&108 10¢ 


Scholl's Patent........ WOE LO@SUEK 10& 10% 
Door Hangers........... --»  S0@Wk104 
7 kK. & L. Co.’s Butt & Babpet 
CED. 0 acme .p canananse -- P@WK1LOK104 
Wire, Teown IO. ceccsccecceven 25% 
Wire, Morse’s............... 25% 
Wire P..8. & W.Co “B0%1u% 
Cimilets-— Single Cut— 


rex Metal, Assorted.gro. 31.40@1.59 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.50 


Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted, 
gro. $1.75@2.00 
Spike, Wood Handled. os 
Cc icanWindow 
lass erican n 
jase, Americ ' 
Level -— 
oGlasss oe co - .. G0@HIK 10& 10% 


Giue—Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. gus 
Cans (% pts., pts., qts., % gal. 


gal.) 
In.ecrational Glue Co. (Martin’ 8). 


4 i&i0% | | 
Crease Axle— : 
Common Grode,.......g7ro. $4.°0@5.50 | 
Dixon’s Everlasting. . ity pails, oa. N5¢ | 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs.. ® doz. 1 ® 
$1.20; 2» $2.00 


Crips, Nipple— 


Perfect Nipple Grips....... +e MK10R24 
Griddles, Soapstone— 

Pike Mfg. Co...........+..3344@33'4&10% 
Grinds stones— 

Bicycle Emery Grimder.............. $6.50 

Bicycle Grindstones, each ie 50@3.00 

Pike Mfg. Co 


Improved F ‘amily Grindstones, 


rinch, per doz...... $2.00 ( a8t4% 
pike Mowe- Kuife and Tool 558 


Grinder, each.. .......... $5.00 
Velox Ball Beariog, inounted, Angle 
Iron Frames...... ... é Seeds each, 3.25 


Haters and Ties— 
Covert Mfg. Oe. 









Web.. ooncecsetestgubooseceshsa 10.2245 
Jute Rope. osebdapne sovee:. MR5R5t 
Sisal Hope. ....cce..- Srececonsetetanan 
Cotton eos pOge Wr enh SO\ Séccbines 45826 
— Aenea penabdsees ts ou 45225 | 
Covert's Sendiery Works: 

Web and Leather Halters....... oe 7¢ 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters.......70< 
Sisal Rope Halters. . 0k 20% 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope Ties. .70% 
DARD GH oc cpccciabediscive Gok 10% 


Ha an 
Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’... 40&10@40& 1041 0¢ 
Heller’s Farriers..... 40&10@40&£10&! 0< 
re ee Nos. 1,2, ys 25, $1.50, 


s 406 10% 0&10* 
Peck, Stow & Wiicex:: . 40& 10856 
“Bram. wnat, S3hgk7o@33gR1 a 

umb t.Nal éoG@ 1 RES 
ngineers’ ond B. 8. Hand.. - 
50R7 THES@S0R1ORT IG % 

Machinists’ Hammers50&5@5081 oH 

Riveting and Tiangee 5 Bab inn aides 

14@40. ss 
Sargent’s C. 8. New I.ist........ ..... 408 
Heavy _Hammers and 
Sledgee— 

Onder) 3 Ibper Ih, Fe. 308 108 10@ 858 
8tos --Perlb hie. 89e10&10M554 
Seon 5 lb. per Ub. 39¢e..... 85@ EE 1e 
Wilkinson*e Sr Smiths’ ......7gc@ We lb, 


‘THE 1RON 





Handies— 
Agricultural Tool Handies— 





a6, Pick, Be.6.. ss08i esr L @50B5% 
Tloe, Rake, line sno nae «4 5 @50B54 
Fork, Shovel, Spa de, &c. : 

Tong Handles,........ oo» 45@S 5 

EE chip ne seividreseases’ 

Cross-Cut Saw inaiddidiaes 
ST \ chs vanes ses 6 pemnincie 40858 
SOND. 500050 es’ -nepgssnctel "45@45& 10% 
OEE Pi vpacecevesesase sewedenba beaket 50% 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


Auger, assorted,......gro 82.50@$3? 85 
Drad Awl, .....00..0- gro, $1,.65@$1 85 
Chisel Handles: 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass'd. 
$2.L0@$2.05 
Hickory Tanged I’irmer, gro. ass'd 
$2 5@$2.4 
Sockel Firmer, gro ass‘d, 
$1 75 M31 95 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro css‘d,. 
$1.45 (H $1.60 
Socket Framing,gro.ass’d. 
$1.60@ $1.75 
Vile, assorted........ gro. $1.30@$1. 40 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, d&c...... 5% 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz 80@ be 
Not Varnished. 65@75e 
Plane Handles : 
Jack doz.30c; Jack Boited..... 75¢e 
Fore, doz. ....45c; Fore, Bolted 90c 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 


Apple 


Hickory 


Carving fool......... ... . 402k 14 
CIEE in sei hoed scees nee & becdan 65@65& 11% 
File and Awl...... Sv edvewccsoud 65 @65& \0T 
Sawand Plane..............++. 4K@40 © LUT 


Screw Driver  ......+-:++.sees WQWE 10% 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet anger 

Handles.. -oo- SF RLOS 
Nicholson Simplicity File ‘Handle. 

Os chiniasecs oe soe eeeeees -e BUSI@S1 


Haneers— 


Notse.— Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
erally quoted per pair, without track 
and Parlor liver Hangers per double set 
with track, &c. 

Barn Door, New Pattern, Rownd 
Grovve, Regular: 

Inchecssscee 8 4 5 6 8 

Single Doz.$0.90 1.25 1.6031,95 ©.50 
Barn Door, New England Pattern, 

Check Back, Regular: 








Parlor, Rall. Hiearing.. woe 4.09 
Parlor, Standard.. 

Parlor, No. 15.... 
Parlor, New Model... * ( 
Parlor New C hampion itu pon $2.25 
Barn Door, stenaard. Buk 10k? '4% 







te tesscawee ee 
Single Doz.......81.50 1.85 2.50 3.00 

Allith nM fg. Co. 

Reliaoie No. 1 He sonsnosens per. d ‘z. $8.00 
= liable No. + es: -per. doz. $9.60 

Cc pongo Spring utt Co.: 

i Pore 25% 
Oscillating : 
Big Twin.. 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: | 
Baggage Car DOSE. .cccsccccvocece 50% | 
Elevator.......... ag ve aqbavoudeen 308 | 

er 504 

Cronk &  cageesee Mfg. Co. 

Loose Axle..... Sper B0&1085¢ ' 
Roller sy pon dak wee S0R5% 
Grifflu Mfg. Co: 
Solid Axie, No. 10, $12.00.......... 707 
Roller Bearing, No. ll, $15.00 .... TO 
Roller Bearing, Ex. Hy., No, 22, 
Sy - ah bens stag. cticnes *68idaue 707 
ue mange 8 $16.0... 2... 6)K10" 





Hinged ...... net en. 40 ‘ 
Covered... 60&10% 
Special. ...... _ 10 URSS 
lawrence bros. 
AAVANCE. ...... 6-000 - eens +. --.40810% 
Cleveland....... quddbededcedads & 5% 
C'ipper, No. 75..... obi 860 620% AS 
ocvcnseneas 60108 
Easy Parior Door, Dbi. 8 Sets, $2.50; 
Single Sets, $1 25. 
DS. cn maceshagee cd osesepateel HORSE]; 
FLUMMET, ..4...6- 000 soe seen evens 70&5 1) § 
SPO MUNI. <6 ccceosceccesceoud 60&106 | > 
PBOTIORS. 2. coovcsee avbéevekes. cee 2 
TOM... sanecaveeccce 9 60&190% | = 
McKinney Mfg. Co., | 2 
No. 1. Special. $15........ .» 608105 5 
Fo. 2,Standard,$18.. . «806104 6 © 
Hinged Hangers, TE cscahs’s coll ws " 
Meyers’ Sta. os, Haagen... 0.60% 
Richards Mfg. ¢ 


Pioneer Wood ‘Track No.8 .....82.15 
Bal! R'r'g St el Track No. 10 .:.$2.40 
Roller R'r’g Stee! Track No. 12.. 2.30 
Ball B’r'g Steel Track No 18.. .8?.40 
Roller B’r’g ~tee! Track No.14. $230 
Hero Adjustab’e Track No. 19 ...50% 
—- e ge 3 Tandem Troi- 
Track Nu. 16 ..... bt ve 
seat Steel crack Na. eR "82.40 
Auto Adjustable Track No. 22.401 ¢ 
Trolley 8. D. No, 17 ............. $1.40 | 
Trolley F.D. No.120.. 
Trolley F D.No 121............ $2.45 
Trolley F. D. No. 15) #0) 
Safety Underwriters F.". No. 1018 2.95 
Tan*‘em 1 ivi sosiseetsad W&5t | 
4 





Extra 5@10¢% 





Trolley F. D. No. 151 ............ $38.0) 

Palace, Adjusta : Je Track No. 
Re eI&1LT% 

Track No. 

.& &19% | 

- 82.15 | 


Ives’ Wood L Syeek | s as 
Tr liey 8. D. No, 2) .. 

Trollev B. PD. No. 24... 
Trolley B. D. No, 27... 
Trolley B. D. No. Soa 










Anti-frict'on No 42. otab sed 
Hlinzed Tandem No.48 _ . ....... 
Folding Door B. B. Swivel N 
Safety Door ates Co.: ; 
Storm King Saf ennces>é gad 60 
U. 8. Standard ai Ze halbyandaee ee 60T 
Stowell Mfg. and Foundry we. i 
Acme Parlor 8all 5earing . 10 
Ajax Hinge Door...... ........ .. SOs 
Apex Parlor Door.... Sok lO&55 | 























BID 00000 ened ade ronson += SCR 
Baggage Car Door.. o> ace ee 
Climax Anti- Friction .. . 5OL106 | 
STEEEEWSS duc haga Socscaddesae-> as 40 | 
a Acie cdivcce: et 
Freight Car Door....., asowenets 6)% 
LS SR ee SO0.& 1046 | 
Lundy Parlor Door.. SOX 10% 
Magic .. ° obe 
Matchless 
BROMO veuce secen) us vindess)s 
a of oF Door 


Street Car Door..... 
Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 500... 
Unoerwriter's Fir Door.. . 
Wild West Warehouse Door. |} 
Zenith f.r Wood Track......! 

A. L. Swett [ron Works: 





See 
Cc Paes Anti-Friction 
Dimnveyeivtecesscchdiisictssietd 7 
SD Mn 9 ab co vsdes vetederte . i 
NOW POPTOOCtION. «02.0. ccccccccece 
EDO aca. vncseeessveceese’ se es ei 8 
ANG MEMRGO 4 s'ye'vv'vev'cwrwe st d000s vee (0%) © 
Reider Wooster. «26... cescccsecess 65% |'2 
Western Pattern................ 70% | © 
Tavior & Boegis F'y Co.'s Kidder's S 
Roller Bearing......... 50&15& 105%, | & 
Wilcox Mfg. Co.: 3S 
Bike Koller Bearing ........ 6OX10E\.. 
C. J, Roller Bearing.......... 60&10¢ | S 
Cycie Ball Bearing................50% 2 
Dwarf Ball Bearing........... 40% 1.5 
Ives, Wood Track ...... tesse 68 105 | 3 
L.T. Koller Bearing. . CO&10a54' 5 
New Era Roller Bearing. ... .. .50&104 | 
O. K. Roller Bearing...... 608 10&5¢ | 


Prindle, Wood Track......... e+ +s OOS 
Richards’ Wood ['rack............ od 
Richards’ Steel Track.........50&10¢ 
Spencer Roller Br raring, +e» GUGI0E 


Tandem Nos. | and 2. % 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing. . 40% 
Veivet.. 5G 
Wilcox \uditorium Baii Bearing. a0 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. ....40¢ 
WilcoxElv.Dour,Nos 1 2and 12244¢.50¢ 
Wilcox Elv. Door, No, 122 . 





Wilcox Fire Trolley, Roller 
DORTIRE,...an0 coca enepecgs 30% «| 
Wilcox Le Roy Noisele Ball 





Bearing... ---.seesee- 
Wilcox New Century. 
Wilcox U. K. steel Track. 

Wiicox UO. K. Trolley.............. 30% 
Wilcox Trolley Balt Bearin 40% 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge, 

Ball Bearing. . % 

For Track, see Rail 


Hangers, Garment— 








Pullman Trouser, No. 1, ® gro........ $9.0 

Pu | van Trouser. No. 4, ® gry. ....$24.00 

Victor Fold'ng ® gro................ $9.00 

Western, Wi Ge Go.ciscscocscvosices O10 % 

Gate - 

Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, ®doznet.4.‘) 
Hasps— 

McKinney's Perfect Hasp, ® doz......5 % 
Hatchets— 

Regular list.......... SOIL 1% 

earers Carriage 

Clark, 7° 2 5 hse 5K, $2.00; No 8, 
2.25: D. $2.15 No. 7D, $5.00 ; No, 
8E, gus; No. 1, $8.50....... Cod ovccl On 

Clark ¢ ‘oal, $0.75 # Bien din das aopenah “10: 
Hinges s~ 


Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface arene, Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1858 O P 


Niagara; Clarks 9. P.; Clark’ 
Tip; Buffalo.) 
NO... .ccccececes 8 5 


Doz. pair......80.85 1.75 3.50 
—_— Shutter : 
(1, & F., Oo Bis “ ce.) 

No 14 2 2% 
Doz. pair. . $0. 70 66 60 .55 
Mortise Reversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 

&c.) 
No kctbowen > -n 1% 2 
Doz. pair. 80.75 20 65 
North’s sae Blind Fixtures, No. 


2, for W $9.00; No. 3, for Brick, 

$11.50 cepees 290000 anand Nbasbs binsess 10% 
NN ng, Log Medescdead 6000 deduce 70@75% 
Reading’ 8 Gravity. ws ov dus dee 6 
Sargent . Nos. 1,3.5,11 & 138 a aati 75£ 


Stanley’ . “Steel Gravity Blind Hinges 
? doz. sets, without screws, $v.90 
with screws, $1. wv. 

Wrightsville H'dware Co.: 
QO. 


S.,Lull & Porter....0. . 0 GIS 
Acme, Lull & Porter.. concccccss stim 
ae City Reversibie............... 75% 

epard’s Noise ens, Nos,°0,65,55.70& 0% 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nov. 1, 3e 
1965, Gid Badin! Nos i) @ 52°20"). 
Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1,3@5 ........0..... 15% 
Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos. 1,3 + 
Shepard ‘s Doubie Locking, Nos, % ; 

Salil eendkcen sate badd 0% 


Champ ion Gravity ocking, No. 75..75% 
Stea nhoat Gravity Locking, No. 10.754 
Ptoneer, Nos. 60, 45 & 54%........... 75% 
- ire, Nos, 101 & 103 70% 
Ws Go.’ 8 Mortise Gravity Locking, 
INQ. @. _.scsee é 
Gate Hinges— 


on 8 or Shepard's « Doz, oe 
BP utaseatindss vic 1 
iTinges ‘with Latches. 42.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only. ....4.+..$1.40 2.08 3.80 
Latches oan: eveessss 8G 0f0 | 


New England: 

With Latch.........d0z ....@$2.00 

Without Latch ....doz. ... @$1. 60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch.........002. ....@$1.75 

Without Latch, oe BOR, 2.6. MG1.35 
Western: 

With Latch.........-0+.-..d08 $1.75 

Without Latch........ «+02. $1.15 
Wrightsvi 'e H’dware Co.: 

Shepard’sor Clark's, doz. fete, 9 


No. 3 
Hinges with Latches... .82.00 2.70 5.00 


Hinges oaly..... penwecced 1.40 2.05 3.89 

Latches oniv. 7 .70 1.35 
Pivot ‘Hinges— 

Bommer aone, 5 thas ate) « 00celc> aul 
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Spring Hinges— 
| Holdback Cast Iron gro.. .$9.00@9.50 
Non-Hoidback, Cast 0 on.gro.$8@3s.50 
J. Bardsley ) 

Bardsley’ 8 Non-Checking Mortise 
Floor Hinges . 454 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking 
Bommer Bros.: | 
Bommer Ball pane Floor Hinges40¢ | 
Bom mer Spring Hinges, ....., +2408 | 
Cc vicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Chicago Sp'ing Hinges ..... ....25% 
Triplo End S:. ring H nges...... 50% 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) ae 





Hinge... . 
Garden City Engine liouse.. .. 26% 


Keenv’s Saloon Door....... - 958 | 
Columbian Hdw. Co.:............ .s.000 
Acme, Wrt. Steel. ........004 00+ 0-308 
Acme, Brass..... OTE e+ oe. 99S 
American. . Osecee wes ' 
Columbia, No. 142.0... “® ar, 89.0 
Columbia, No. 18... ...: ® gr. "$25. 00 
Columbia, Adjustable. No.7. Re. 
$12.00) 
pom: yr mm... wad 80% 
OVOP LAB... co. covesst x iz, 30 
Oxford, new list.. ¥ ar. .30¢ 
Lawson Mf FS . Matehie eran, 308 | 
Kichards M 


Sheiby Sr ring Hinge C 0: 
Chief Ball Bearing Floor Hinge .50¢ 
Ohio Detachable Screen Door Hinge 


# gro. $12.00 
The Stover Mfg. Co.: 
Ideal, No. - tachabie, # ste) 5.00 0 | 
DOOR, IO. 4. icciceccvccsec # ger. 
New iden No. Dies Minthiun u er 
New Idea, Double Acting.. 
New lidea floor. 


Extra 10% ‘often gi ven on mostof these Hinges 





No. 777 Sh't “Stee! Aloldh'k..# gro. pr. $3 
Wrought Iron Hinges— 


| Strap and T Hinges. &c., list Mar 


15, 1901: 

Light Strap Hinges.. 80R5%) 3 
Heavy Strap Hinges : 320d: 10% | 
Light T Hinges.......75@10@65 | 
Heavy T Hinges... T5B5S | 
Extra Heavy T Hinges . .80d2¢% 
Hinge Hasps.. ++ seeerwen... «70% | 
Cor. Heavy Strap. «+ 80204 108 | 

Cor Ex. Heavy T.........380&20 Je 


| 6to 12in,,.. . lb. 8%e 
Screw Hook Ih to 20in....... lb. : 40 
and Strap. | 22 to 36 in..... lb. 2%4e 
Screw Hook and Eye: 


i 
+* 





wira 3 or 


%4 to linch,...... eee oC 
Senck a Scobecceseocee. 7 © 
einch....c0. ies sscoences -b9 ¢ 
eit | a 
cove tees rn Rt Witcher akin’ 854 
Hods, Coal - 
16 16 17 i8ineh. 


Galv. Open. .$2.50 2.75 3.00 8 25 32 doz. 

Jap. Open. ..31.9u 2.10 2.25 2.55 @ doz. 

Gulv, un’ el. $3.00 3.80 3.60) 390 8 doz. 

Jap. Funnel. $2.45 2.65 2 85 3.30 ® doz. 
Masons, Btc.— 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co. 


Steel MOrtaP. ......cccccccrcves each 
Btre!l Brick.........ccsccess . each $1.10 


Hoes— . Eye— 
Scoviland Oval Pattern,...cccosss- 
60 L1V@ 60k 10k 10% 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899 70a 10@7 oe 108 


D. & H. seovil taincerewecsute ves 000 tS 
Handled— 
Aua. 1, 1899, List: 
Field and Garden ......... 70k 10% 
Smith's Patent canecase 


Meadow & Rhode Island... |" ”.""75¢ 


Black Diamond a 70d 10% 
Mortar and Street.. ... 7010d104 
PRONE S oc cccce oo .... TERING 
Cotton...... eyeneee 200104104 
Cotton ‘ hopper... bs deh A 7512468 
W. edi Hoes ........ . CO@154 
Steet ¥ coders .. . CB Gh 154 
aureaote ee crs 662 gh1 
Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe.... Walbnicr 


Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator Hoe 


este TV&10% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes : 
Regular Weight... ..# doz. % 
Junior Size..... . ... ® doz, $4, 
Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe, ¥# doz..50% 


Yt: Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe.... 
T5R1OKT4S 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy... --seoo TOES 
w VALTEN OM. .eeeseeees eosveg «A &108 
y. & C. [vanhoe...... mote osensesoetaarge 
Be 'B. 6 iv , Cultivator Hoe.. ooneee 8315 
Rb, 6i4ia... Shain $3.35 


Acme Weeding. Th. # doz . net, $4.35 
W.&C. Lighrnings Shuffle Hoe, ®i0z. 55 
Hoistin Apparatus— 
see Machines, H: Bi 
Hoiders— 
Angular, 9 doz. $24, oe 452108 
Door—" 
ERS, ico sins Cohdvadeens b ceavehegnssiee Os 


Bardsley's . 
File and Tool— 
Nicholson ile Holders and File Han- 






Gavi aces o-.. BI g@leg 
Hooks- Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, t ~ os seevece 60% 
Bird Cage, t’s Lirs 60k 10% 
Ceiling, Sargent's List....... GOd Ine 8 


Clothes Line, Keading List. ........ 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s List. Biasne10 


Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List......59&104 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s........ ...-....20% 
CoatandHat,Reading............. - 4520s 
Chat and Hat, Stowell’s ......... occoce 

Coat and Hat. ae aennewyel 6 

Harness, Reading List........... 4 
Harness, Stowell! s 604 





Sasa icecneeietint a” nuasiey. oneal ss 
Wire C. @ H. H Hooks... cofest 1G Tob i048 





Parker Wire Goods ( 0.: King...... 
Van Wagoner, Coat and Hat... ...... 70% 
Western W. G. Co. Molding........ 1213S 





aint 
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Wire Goods Co.: 

ees tndineren’ oeetivecce n- » MORES | 
RAE dbs 6h0450286-0000neeen:.ccuenend 
SEG sbeadscadtncepwoes<v. vhecws asaae 
CE. sObedbe ced beebegds codcucccodes 

V BraGe.....00. ccsee cee ... Meng 
Czar Harness . Ok 





Wrought iron— 
Box, 6in., per doz, $1.00; 8 in., $1.25; 
10 in., $2.50. 
COCR noccovss ans — 2 $1. ‘GG 1. 25 | 
ooks, &¢.— 
Wrought Staples, Oks Fe ht @ 
Miscellaneous— 
Hoeks, Kench, see Sone Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz. $4.75 ; Med um, 
$5 25: -~— vy, 36 25 
ee ee 3 “s 
[Fee cece $1 50 1.°5 2.00 
Common. .. $1.30 1.30 1,40 1,60 
Potatoand Manure ...... .-6015% 
Wh Fletr4,.. .....0.- on Sahin lb, 5M@ée 


Hooks ana "Eyes: 
Brass... .ce..esee +++ COLIDL1IO@I0% 
Malleable fron. «. OR5@ 708 10% 
Covert Mfg.Co,Gate and Scuttle Hooks35¢ 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking 
Gate and Door Hook...... ..... ot 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy a Hooks, 
# doz, $5.25 net 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
Horse Nails—ee Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 
see Shoes, Horse. 
Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %4-inch: 


THE 





Richards’ Tramp, No. 127 ..............50% 





Leaders Cattie— 
Small,.,...........doz. 55¢; large, 60e 
Covert NOME CPi aiaidilcnes saveaee eee ce-- 30 
Lifters, Transom— 
Psa adecuksntewdesaout oes se DOMES 
ine 
re C . Nos... 18 19 20 
BOO Jeet ..cccorccreGS.90 2.00 
CO als i ocetal «-$1.80 1.70 1,30 
' Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Vo. 0 to 3..... 40% 


Silver Lake Braiied Chalk, No. 0, $6.00; 
No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3, $7.50 
Ns nia d estate 
M: eae Lines, Shade Cord, &e.: “White 
Cotton No. 3'4, $1.50; No.4 4 $2.00; No 
4%, $2.50; Colors, No. Bi, $1.75; No. 4, 
$2.25; No. 4%, $2.75; Linen, No. 3% 
$2.50; No. 4. & 50; No. 4%, 84.50.... 20% 
ent and Awning Lines: No. 5, White 
Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, $8.50. . ...20% 
Clothes Lines, “ hite Cotton: 50 ft.,82.75% 
oO ft., $3.25; 70 ft.. $3.75; 75 ft., $4.00; 
80 ft., $4.25; 90 ft. $4.75; 100 ft. $5.25. _ 
Anniston W ‘aterproof Clothes, 50 !t., 
gro.: $4.00; Gilt Edge, $22.00; Air cee 
$22.00: Acme, $17.00; Alabama, $15 00; 
Empire. $14.00 Advance, $13.50; Ort- 
ole. 320.00; Albermarle, $13.50; Eclipse, 
$12.50; Cheago, $11.00; Standard, 
$10.00: Columb.a. $8.50; Allaton, $12.50; 


Calhoun. $11.00, 

Locks~— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks........33.44@33 4k? Mis 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 

(Net pricesare very often made on 

these goods. } 








‘ompetition. vevsft. 4YQ@ 5 C! Reading Hardware Co............. 15.20% 
$-ply Standard ...... ft. 64@@ 7 ¢| Kod 1 Mfg, CO.-.+.sscees cesses, AVA 
4-ply Standard,...... . TH@ 8 C) Sargent & CO.... 000.4. eneeeresees “40% 10% 
S-ply extra......c-ceee Ko 9 ¢c|Stowell’s Stee Door Latches ........ 5U% 
heply extra .......0+0. Me 10 @10%¢ | Elevator— 
Cotton Garden, 34-in., coupes: I Oo cacasetaes «cqacauncasesceccee’ 0 
Low Grade ....cccceecs ft.6 @7 c | Padiocks— 
Fair quality....+....+-ft. 8 @9 c| Wrought Iron.......7>CI0R5@S0L5¢ 
Sad R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steeland caren a 
rons— aaqa— 75@i5 Os 
From 4, to 10..... « veccee lb, 244@3 c 15 Sash, &c.— 
B. B. Sad lrons...... .-. lb. 84 @s¥c , 1Ves’ Patent.; fo See 
Chinese Laundry.......-..tb. W4@5¢| Crescentesres-, vckicccuee vee SUSIOR 
CD Bin oa8eee. bes OP MEO TE TIME. 5. detiencnctseUbagsas: scecdcs 621.4% 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: Window Ventilating...... a 
Nos...... 650 55 60 65 a Patent Ventilating Sasn 
3 59 ‘ reais ws gedaan bos 44:4 08 10 6 coon 
| Tim Tops 4 62 - : Wrought Bronze ‘and Brass... 
; rought Steel......... 5% 
New England Pressing.lb.. @se Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock.... 25% 
Pinking— I ighekss ti aithan sive inde 60% 
Pinking Irons......... --.0z. 50@60e' 


Soldering— 
[fone fares 214 a 3..19@20c 
2 








a [eee 
KS - 
— Tie > Wagon 
—=— Setew Sdeqcuboatdedlessacdaits 30&5% 
ee s  Geeaes ere edastce 15.42% | 
Cove rt" 3 Saddlery ‘Works’: 
MY deed cccces cosuccccee 60& 10% 
MED c¥ob sd. stb everessece oe. OO 
PORIIES «50 <22+00n0-n0i0e wanen dabutagel 
REUNION: 56 occas -c0ngs es 30k 10&54 
Richards’ Tiger 8: eel, No. 180 ........ 40% 
ettles— 
Brass, Spun, Plain......... ..20@25% 
iat and Cast lron—See Ware. 
lo 


Knly vesner, Kitchen, &c.— 





Wi achines-— Boring— 


Com. Upright, Without Augers, .$2.00 


Com, Angular, Without augers 132 “ 
Without Augers, 





R.& E. Mfg. Co.: Upright. Angular. 
Improved No, 3.$4.2: No. | $5.00 
Improved No. 4. 3.75 No.2 3.38 
improve ed No. & 2.75 
Jennings’.. .Nos. 4 and 4.. B5.&5% 
Millers Falls...... ee 5.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Corking— 
Retsinger Invincible Hand Power....... 
e doz $48.00 
Fence 
Williams Fence Machines....,.each, $5.50 
Hoisting—_ 
| Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 
Se IE scsdestasSebctces dari t ie. 30% 


Moore’ s Hand Hoist, with lock Brake.20% 





Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &v. 308 | ice Cutt ng— 
Smith & ‘‘emeuway Co...... ++ A010 CII, « caste scrnsce ames xeus véicns Re 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co,..").....50% Washing— re 
Corn— Boss Washing Machine Co.: Per doz. 
Withington Acme, # doz., $2.65; Dent, Champion Rotary Banner No. 1. .354.00 
$2.75; dj. Serrated, $2. | Ser- Standard C hampion ls Ra dintudend $48.00 
rated, $2. ay) Fankee No. , $1.50; Standard Perfection ...............$26,00 
Yankee Nw. 2, $1.1 Cinti Square Western ............. $30.00 
Drawing— Uneeda American, Kound . 829.00 
Standard List........ ERO 10% allets— 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co Nos. 45, 46.. ....60¢ 5&5 
Jennings & Griffin. Nos.41,42 ....0..0< 60% | 74 ose @50% 
SN ROOT OOD (onnonesenscncesiins Wh | ignumvitee woonsereceess hiLOQ US 
NES td TVR 1O&2I¢¢ | Tinners’, Hickory and Applewood, 
Watrous....... jorqgupecKens an Oe Cor seeeees ++ 0@ Ee 
L. & 1. J. White... t0%5@253| Mangers, Stabie— - 
octisinn tay, and Straw— $0.50 Swett iron Works. 50% 
° th 4 e doz. — 
Iwan’ oe oO iil doz. $10.00 Warten neo Megetabie— 7 
Mincing— Door— P 
DRO. 05600 80. dgisiss sdicee # gro. $13.00 na te; (W.G. Co.)....... 10% 
a Misceiianeous— Mattocks— ens 
APTICTS’ . 00. .00 10+. .402. $3.00@3.55| See Picks and Mattocks. 


Wos.enhoim’s,. 
Kno bs— 
ase, 244- ~ Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber tip, gro ......,..$1.10@1.15 

Carriage, Jap, all sizes..gro. 40 @45e 

Door, Mineral........ 00.08. 65@7u0e 

Door, Por. Jap d seeee...40Z, 70Q@75¢ 

Door, ¢ re Nickel....doz. $2 0F@2.15 

Wood Door, Shutter, &e ..15¢ 

Pee re. Saree Piddaglisnss ae 60&10&10¢ 


Lacs, pneet ener er— 


adders, Store &c.- 


woedes # doz. $3,003. 25 








Lane’s 1Ore....... co esos RS 
Myers Notseles: Store Ladders. . «- 508 
Richarts Mte. Co.: 
Imnove | Nol-eless. pe WOU vinctabcad 40% 
Climax St: If, No. 118... Ninacenn 
Lad No wus SS OE 40% 
Lad NPS ‘rear 
L. «- Co, Low List..... 0000058 
P. 8. &w o eeeoeccesosocencccescconceeses 
SIT Ii Ges 5 a sctecnweeusasdbele<soedanad 60% 
Sargent. : 508104 
ee — Tubular— 
Regular ue ar No.0.402.34.35@s.75 
Lift Tubular..No. 0. .doz. $/.75@.5.25 


Hinge Tubular. No. 0 doz. $4.75Q@5 % 
Other Styles. ....... LOB 10@ Ok 10854 
Bull’s Eye Police— 

No. 1 2% Bent ne 5002. 
No. Pe Sec Suteeds-a6. "ease 


Stow Lasts and Stands St hoe— 
50% 


Stowe I's — are? °° 
phatehe — Thumb- 
's Latches. thecrew. de85@ 400 


Doo 
Richards’ Bull Dos. Bory, No, 135....40¢ 


Milk Cans-—See Cans. Milk 


Mills—_ Coffee, etc.— 
EKuterprise Mfg. Co eerccee- + DOQSOE 
National list Jan. 1, 1902. .30% 


Parker's « olumbia & V ictoria. MOK 10@80% 
Parker's Box and Side.. .50& 10@6H05 
I. 1 ORO BOS CO ne. « ccccdesceccscecced 30% 

Mow: ars, Lawn— 
vet prices are generally quoted, 


Cheap............al! sizes. $1.75@? 00 
GO0d, ..o00+++- 00. all sizes, 32.2502.50 
7 10 12 1, 16-inch 
High Grade 4.25 Ate 4.75 5.00 
SUNIL, Anwiic dagoavusees cosze « - HOES 
; Great American....... . ...... 70% 
Great American — mere new list.70% 
uaker City............ er 
ennsylvania .. an. Sncussncansenenaene HO&SS 
Penn,,Ivania, Jr., Ball tear ne... 60% 
Pennsylvania Golf nas . 5g 
Pennsylvania Horse....... o cceess . SigeoS 
Pennsylvania = penececeunhonsidené JUN5G 
“ elph:a: C.K.T 
SEE ie Win es is Becccoces ccces TORS 
Style A, all eect MeiKS opnmmmeentte ja: 3 


Style E, High Wheel... 7081 0&5 
Drexel and Gold Coin. iow list.. 108be 


alls 
Wire Nail= and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20,1899....... 99@900-10% 


Cut and Wire. See Trade Renort. 


Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. See Tacks,” en 
Horse— 

No.6 7 8S 9 
Anchor . 21 @ 19 ss . W&5E 


Champl'in.28 26 2% 2% oe ae 
Coleman...18 12 12 11 i..... 


= 1 
SS ess sr oe 


1.65 | Brass Head. 5 60 .°0 


TE es 


-net | between the 


IRON AGE. 





No. 6 7 8 9 10 


New Haven 23 21 BW 19 18...... 4085 % 
Putnam....23 21 2 19 18........3' is | 
NewP’tn'm19 18 17 16 16..... 108. 
Western, per Ib . os size | 
Jobbers’ special brands. per Ib. 8@8k4e 
Picture— 
1% 2 2% 3 3% in. 


Por, Head.. . 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 
Nippers, See Pliersand Nippers. 
Nuts— 


Cold Punched : OF list. 
Mfrs. or U. S, Standard. 

Square, PUN, ....ccscccreceres $5.10 

Hexagon, plain...... cocces $5.60 


Square, C. T. & Ri... .c0.-+00+-85.30 
Hexagon, C 
Hot Pressed: 


Mfrs., U. S. or Nar, Gauge Stan'd. 
Square Blank ....... x a@awnes $5 80 
Be*BNGonw BARK. 0.0006 c-cccecs S6.°0 | 
Pe ROUNING. «cca. wavenaian $5 80 
. ., q 2 
Hexagon Tapped. .... ...e.0ee8 $6 30 
Oacum- 
Best or Government........... lb. Hlge 
BR tas caddededsevedees eedddet Ib. 5 ¢ 
Ci AUONds tncdéudatebeee ne lb.6 ec} 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum,.... wueuceed 


In carload lots ec lb, off f.0 b. N. 
York 
Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 


Oilers— 
Brass and Copper , dU 10% 
SUMED ois. 6. on caceses -. G5B10G 
FARE ncstnceces se 


Chase or Paragon : 
Brass and Copper. 
Tin or Steel...... 
Bc cutess et 06ng epeewee 65410% 

MeBeshte, Higmamers’ Improved, No. < 
$3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 ® doz.20¢ 


ASB 10@ 504 


Malleable, Hammers’ Old vue. 
same Whoo eae aie .50& 10% 
American Tube & Sta nping Co. | 
Spring Bottom Cans........... FO TK 10% 
Railroad Ollers ete,............ 6 UK 10% 
OGpeners— Can— 
BVORCR ca cccccescevesecceces. ce GO8. S5C 
Beth, TE <6 censdns cause doz. 25@2iec 
Sprague, lron Hdle..per doz 35@/0c 
Sardine Scissors...d02. $1.75@)33.00 
National.. ‘ bocatinennds coe 
Stowell’s Sprague aA ue -per doz. J5@i5¢ 
- se—- 
Nickel Plate........, e--. «per doz., $2.90 
BIEVER FURIB: cece ccveusces: per doz., $4.00 
P acking— 


Asbestos Packing, Wick and Rope, 
14'4@1ée lb, 


Rubber— 
Beets G, Tanange:cqscecentensnnaal 8@ 10 
meee 4 €R. Musavecasedée  cerees I@I5e | 
oe ey St eer ee 10@ the 
Sheet, Pure Gum........ .50@65e 
Sheet, Red...... camino 40 50c 
Jenkins’ 96, ® ® 80¢. oa - B75 HAIS 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing......... 7@ 10c lb, 
Cotton Paching......... ---16@25c lb, 
ltalian Paci. “ee Je utes Gh @i<se lb, 
Pe iseabesa cove eek @4 Moe Ib, 
Russia Pack ing. eée ser ‘steve 8@11e lb, 
Pails— Creamery 


8.8. & Co., with gauges, . 
No. 2, 26.50 # doz, 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets 


No 1 $6.25; 


.95 1,00 gro, ' 


Bi Bocce. ces GRO 


étnneeeaes 65c- 106 | 


Mectanaue 65104 | 
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territory much lower prices are current. 
R. RK, M. Stoue Surfaced + oofing (roil 
pb 5 ee eee ys eres $2.75 
Sand and Emery— 


Flint Paver and Cloth.. seepeted” * 
Garnet Paper and Cloth....,. 


| Emery Paper and loth... .50e 10% 
Parers—- Apple— 

pee ¥# doz. $4.00 
Nh cios.4 denan waded # doz. $4.00 
Ponanza Improve |. .....each $6.50 
DOD . cetvisecccevcoosssesade B doz $4.0uU 
iideaccansscedanrecees each $7.50 
even NOU a caduceus each $20.00 

Family Bay State.......... ® doz. $15.00 
| Improve dBay State, .. BR doz. $36.00 
is bc whnedankan # doz. $500 
New V.ightning............. # doz $7.00 
Reading Mudsusacikoussevas # doz. $3.25 

SO TR an cnnneecocudeou #? doz. 36.25 

| Rocking Table ............. # doz. $6.20 
Turn Table ’9s aaah # doz. $6.00 
White Mountain....... Bdoz. $5.00 

Petne— 

Saratoga. eee Te 
White Mountain............. # doz. $' 

| Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899 ...... 708 10Q@ 75h 10% 

| 

| Pinking lrons— 

| See Irons, Pinking. 

| Pins— Escutcheon— 
BPE: aaa sc ncudnn eee CO@60k 10% 


Iron, list Nov. 11, °85... ... 60@60@ 10% 


ipe, Cast Iron Soil- 
| Standard, 2-0) IM. oe ose... 50010 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 in..... hides . 65% 
| PURTIMGS oc creeeereeee een ercneceees 70% 
Pipe, Merchant. 
| Carload Lots, 
| Steel. lro 
Blk. Galv Blk. Galv. 


igand \4-inch. 71% 55% 69% 5:28 
‘4 and W-inch..75¢ 63% 73% 61% 
\% to Ginch... .795 69% 776% 67. 
7 to 12inch ee 148 59% 724g 5.% 
ipe. Sewer 
P P * Jobbers’ Prices-— 
Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 to2'. in. 
i Oe reerrer 6:4 
| New York and New Jersey.......70% 
Maryland, Delaware, Fast Penn. 724 
West Penn and West FOicidcese 75% 
VG astne 6 ccccecces cc-ceves. ton 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky......... 75% 
PI 6 gins «ds wnyavas ss: geeincttt 
-rload lots are generally delivered, 
Pipe, Stove— 
Edwatde’ "Nested Stove P 7 ' 
a C. L. 
5in., per 100 joints ... $7.00 38 00 
6in., per 100 joints..., 7.50 8.50 
Zin., per 1u0 joints.... 8.50 9.59 
Planes and Plan» Irons— 
Wood Planes— 


Bench, First aan NHORSRLOR 104 
| Bene *h.Second qual. ... .d0k5@50ek 10% 
Molding. . 33a: 5@ 33a 10% 


| iley’s Stanle; R. & L. Co) 
- — . 5k LV@25R10K10% 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 


Hench, First Quality........ 402408 10% 
Pench, Second ners KOU 10 
Molding cian "8344 (@58148 10% 
Toy and German....... 41 E105 
CRA vines cvccessece davewdadiagichiiens 60% 
| Ohio Tool Co. : 
Bench, First Quality ........ @ 4x 10% 
vench, Second Quality. ......50«W&10¢ 


: oa ceataee diel 381 4@ 3844 10% 


Molding 
Adjustable Wood Bottom........ HG 
B WRG .. cece vcrdccudceescedssd Seidcoee 60% 


Iron Planes— 


3. Stanley R. & L. Co). 
eee - 251 WoVse 1OK107 


Pans— Dripping— | Chaplin’s Iron Flanes sine i _ 
° avy it ° 
Standard List...... 608 10@ 60K 105% a. balan honieanen 
Fry— Obto Toot Co.'s Tron Planes : eg 
Common Lipped : QaIORN SE. 20cc cesses ccevnsenacus O&10% 
No. 2 $s , 5 CIEE. v0 weedecngrquapauascdeesanens ... 60% 
Per doz. $0.75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 Plane Irons— 
i Wood Bench Plane [rons........... 
. Refrigerator, Galv. SO0k5QI0k 104 
Inch y OD 18 Windle WHO. co .ccans cece covesdsccveaké 30% 
Per doz. $1.95 2.25 2.80 3.15 Chapin-Stephens Co.... ....... SOME 105 
Bs Ge EO Sn ndeesnteandce> x coaiean 204 
Remo s Be Vtee Ren 3 oe 00: Stanley R. & L. Co... 20&10@ 208108 ane 
,S.S. & Co. # doz., Nos. 5,$4.503 ~ ie eos + 
r 10 go an See — TE SSeS ‘2085a25< 
avory. # » Let, Nos. .00, $9.00; 4.00, 
‘A acepegamcatapere: scent ete Pianters, Corn, Hand. 
Simplex, ® gro.: Kohuer’s rclipse.....--....... # doz. $8.59 
No. 40 50 60 140 150 160 Plates— 
$30.00 £5. 0 42.00 31:00 380.00 46.00 oc idlBbcccacen4 aden 34@ se 
Paper—Building Paper— Self Sealing Pie Piates (S. 3. & Co. ae 


Asbestos : 1b. 
Building Felt.. —_ SiGe 
Mill Board, sheet. hia ho inches : 
= Board, roll, thicker than 1- 16 

Sl4 


Mill Fieand roll, : 1-16 in. ‘thie k and 
Pets bb nnedh tdecdenxtem o- ee8hGc 
Per roll 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 
Light wt, 25 lbs. tu roll, . g0.,0@045 
Medium wt..5° lbs. to roli, gO. on 1,50 
Heavy wt., io lbs, tu roll. .30,65@0.:0 

Black Water Proof Sheathing, 500 

S4 Ss 1 ply, 6h 2 ply, 85c; 3 
plu, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.26. 

Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and 444 sq. ft. 
to lb., ton ecocece Slee 

Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. feet per 
CU cbctndentuedte dhbamamisitierenal $1.75 
Nore.— These goods are “often sold at 

delivered prices. 

Tarred Paper. 
1 ply (roll 300 sq.ft.), lone $22 50@98.46 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft.. 55@60e 


500 aq. ft. 


aply, POUL 198 8q. fl... .vcceeeae-78@S0C 
ter’s Felt (roll 500 oq. ft.) eceee 260 
NOTE.— Above orett 6 m include de- 
livery, and are for Eastern territory, 


where prices are controlled by agreement 
manufacturers. 


in open 





Pliers and Nippers— 

Button Pliers......... P Ps 7 — 80% 

Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., 25@ 
$1.30: 6 in., $1.45@$1.£0 


Gas Pipe.. 7 s 10 1°-in, 
x $2.00 $2.25 33.00 £8 
Acme Nippers..........---... 50@50&5% 
Cronk & Carrer Mfg. Cu.: . 
American Buttou,......--++.. 75&10% 
CRG B... .o.ccceccce cosec cscs geecees 60% 
Improved BUWCGGR.. ccccccesessse 60X10 
Stub’s Pattern.... .... eeens 50% 


Combination and Others........ 334s 

Helier’s Farrier?’ ‘Nippers, Pincers. . 
and Tools 402'0@49& O&10s 

P., 8S. & W. Tinners Cutting Nippers, 
30@394210% 

Swedish Side, End and Dingeas! Cut- 
ting Pliters. s 50% 

Utica Drop Forge » & Tool Co. : 

Pliers and Siepers. all kinds....... 40% 


Piumbs and Levels— 
Chapie ees Co. : 


Plumbs and Levels .+.... W@W&10&104 

Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor 4'@40&10¢10¢ 

Pocket Levels. .........-.. oe 
Disston’s Pinmbs and Leve.s....... 
Disston’s Pocket Levels. ............... n 
C.F. Jennings & Co.’s [ron . 3314 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, Adjustable. 


Stanley R. & L. Co ..,. 20%10@3081 08164 





aie 


ei oe | 


(2 


a 








Stanley’s Duplex......... segeee tea 

Woods’ Extension. .............00s-++ 334s 
Poachers, Eg<- 

Buffalo Steam umes T 


No. 1, .10; No. 2, 8.00; no — 


$'.00; oO. 4,912.00.... eoocees eneead Oh 
Points, Claziers’— 
Bulk and 1 lb, papers.... .....10.8 ¢ 
SB. POPE'S... ccccess00.ceecees . 894c 
Mg-lb, PAPCTS..s.cceessee -...00: lb. 9c 
Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye....... # doz. $3.25 
Ft. Madison Western........ # doz. $4.00 
Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists....... 5@ 25458 
TOWEP'S. 0... cscs ccerevee coe etonrreecsee 
Polish—Metal— 
Preeoo. it be Ligeia, No. AS Y , pt.), R doz. 
(1 qt.), $8.72... ...04..-- 40% 
sdosetlos PD ac suihe ds osgdn 068 &105 


George William Hoffman : 
€ Metal Polish Pasce, 3 02. boxes, } 
doz. 50¢; ¥ gr. $4.50; ‘6 & boxes, # 
doz. $1.25; { ® boxes, # doz. $2. 33 
U.S. Lic uid. 8 oz. cans, ® doz. $1.25; 
# gr. $12.00. 
Barkeepers’ riend Metal Polish, ® doz. 
$1.75; ® gr. $15.00. 
Wynn’s Wh Me Silk, 4% 


ene. 5 ® cans 
Black Eagle Benzine Pas' a's ide 


Black Eagle Liquid ‘s pt.cans ® doz. 7o¢ 
Black Jack Pas cans. # gro. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste, 3 : can.. , $0.65 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, E $10. OB... 008 50% 
Joseph Dixon's, # Bt. $5.79.........-.. 10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago. ........+.-.+.+6+ # D 4 
PIP eWlGe. . .cicc. oo cscs ecccer eee # gr. $2.5 
Gem, #@ gr. $4.50 .... 2.6. - ces senses +2. 10% 
JODOMOGE. 2.02/00. ccnrccee veces # gr. $3.50 
Je — on prs i t6 1.nanee 3.50 
less Iron Ename 

re # doz. $1.50 
Wynn's: 


lack Silk, 5 B pail.............each 70¢ 









Black Silk, ‘¢ box. .. -# doz. $1.00 

Black Silk, 5 oz. box... . 8 doz.30.75 

Black Silk, '¢ pt. liq..........8 d0z.$1.00 
Poppers, ee 

ae” sersevcessseQrO, $9.00 

>? rar «.gr0.$1).00 

if'¢ gt. Square........ seeeee GTO. 11.00 


2 qt., S7uare.....cev.-- oeee GTO. 18.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
see alsu Diygers, Pust Hole, &c. 
Posts, Steel— 
Oee Fence by} each, 5 ft., 42¢; 6 
steak Whiohiias 3 Posts, CACD.., ....0+++e$1.30 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 
Pots— Glue— 


Enameled.... oCognesecmr+ eves como chile 
i) Se ee areere 






Powder— 

In Canisters ; 5 
Duck, i lb. a 
Fine ‘Sporting, 1b. 2 75C 
Rifle, TEED. OBO. .ccvcocceesscceee 15c 
Rifle, 1-lb. each.. ...... +0 0085C 
pees walk)... 8 5) 
Ha ex: (124% SS bulk $53 
uarter (54 Tho p 2 

24 «1 B cans bu $s. 

Half case ‘1 ® cans bulk).. 3 50 





Snot Guna — 
$1200 


= 
= 
® 


Kipg’ oe 
Soe ee (its ® bulk)” 6.25 
— ater Kan ( 4D al 


- 3.25 

anes, 24. Db <s bulk).. 14.00 
Half case 12 (1 ® cans Die) 25 
Robin Hood smokeless Shot Gun ..50&20% 


Pre regent and Jelly— coal 


Eaterprise Mfa. Uo........ warren 
7 Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, per doz. $20.00... +. OS 
Pruning Hooks ‘and 
ee Shears. 


o 
= 
as 


— 

DIP IH 
~ 

S23 


hss Cork Cork bbeee Gus casted $21.00 
ooiitiors, Nall-. 


peehs 002900 ep tec cepepeees 6655 00ee50% 
finers Falls, No. 8, ‘per doz. $12.00. 


Pearson No. 1, Cyclone Spike Pal 


GRE OED OD. 00.0. 2090 cocccccccgnccsnse tl 508 
Peuean, @ doa. $9. 00.. seeceece- . 4081048 
Scranton, Case Lots: 

NO. 28 (MaPZe) .....0.cccccccces soe cided 

No. 8 B (small)......... Geunsecceboe -85.00 


Smith & Hemenway Co.,: 
Diamona B. No. 2, ca e lots. 8 doz $6.00 
Diamont B, So, 8, case lots. # doz $5.54 


Gian No.1, # doz. one No. 2, $16.60; 
No. °, $15... ons tps 
Pulleys— Single Wheel— 
Inch.. £ 214 3 
Awninez. “doz $9.55 85 1.15 
Hay Fork, Swiv eer Solid ics ite 
doz., 4 in , $1.05 3 5an., $1.40 
Inch ... ¢ "24 2% 
Hot House.doz $0.70 .90 1.25 
Tach . n4 J4: 3 9 
Srevw.....doz $0.1 .19 .@3 30 
Inch | 2 84 %& 
Side...ceeloz $030 49 £5 3 
Inch...... Ie 1% 2 2% 
Tackle ....doz $9.30 .42 a 1.00 
Stoweli's: 


Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. .60&10% 
Danib wees Autt-Friction. . ‘eae 
Electric Light. ceveeces 
Sije Anti-Priction... pa éoalos 
Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame ; Square or Round 
End, per doz., 1% and 2 in, ,.16@19¢ 
Auger’ Mortise, no Face Pia e, per 
doz. TH and Zin 





oc cepecvecs 16@ 19¢ 


















THE IRON AGE. September 22, 1904 
Auger Mortise, a: Bese Plate, per ‘Reaste- Upson Nut Co.: 
doz., Shand 8 te, Seren ee RN a 6% Feet --rrece- 111 tos eee ee 
Pox-ali'Sieel, Nos Sand, 2in.¥ doe 604 | Pox Itasors, Novae" Wace, fo Zea, p, aa 
‘0 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless, ‘eines Fou Rasore’ No. 32 rie a ¢* Sash Balances—Sce Balance 
MUS a3 Ss ecccesbousegunes ocqnesacedas 25. * 
Niagara............ in 2in.. 19¢ a . 
No. 6 oy Nn taigesé in. ieee ! a. 60 covees foseccses ceisesocsced 60% Sash Locks —See Locks, Sash 
staan seeepers ia teas Carbo Magnetic. $18.00 a 
Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. Griffon, No. 85... er er wey _— hts . 
Pumps-— Griffon, No. 00 . $12.0) ee Weights, Sash. 
CT cnn 0000000h000 605 60@E 1h 10% ——- TBeece 02 Sauégage Stuffers or Fillers 
Pitcher Spout.............. 80 080 £:10% Safety Razore— ae a 
Wood gunpe Turing. Bic. 4 - 5QBUR ea ne series peliciideedeons 40% ee ~tuffera or Fillers, Io ba 
rnes Dbl. Acting (low list) OS 1% — _ ~See Frames, Saw. 
Ba’ nes" Pi. cher Soput vesuidevos h ace 80% , Reels Sring Saw Frames 


Contractors’ |tubber Diaphragm N > 2 
Kh. & T. Block Co............ $16.00 
Daisy Spray Pum .® doz. $7.20 


mp.. 
Flint & Wailling's, “Past Mail Hand, 
SPE RENOD. 8 t dscewenicnsavaaeene 4 55% 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail (low list).. 
55 &S5 
Fiint & Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher 8% 
states: 


National specalty Mfg, Co., 
ing $5.90 
Mechanical Spraver 
Mver’ 8 Pumps, low list .... 
Myers’ Power Pumps .. 
Myers’ Spray Pumps.... 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunaer and Louvwr Valve —Pergro.: 





Inch.. 2 24 2 2% 
$2.20 2.50 2.76 38.00 
Inch.. 8 3% Shy 3% 4 
$5.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 
Plunger Cup Leathe rs— Per 100: 
Inch 2% 3 8% L 
$2.75 3 85 5.00 6.00 


nches— 
saline or Drive, good, .doz. 50@75e 
Spring, single tube, good quality... 


$1.75@? 00 
Revolving (i,tubes)...d0z. $3.50@3.7! 
Bemis & Call Co. ’sCast Steel Drive.. . 50% 
Beinis & Call Co.’s Check.............. 55% 
Morriil’s No. | o B.C.), @doz., $15.00 “— 
Wee. © DW GOR RED, 000-0502 ssccccccced 
Hercules, each a RRR 504 
Niagara Hollow Punches.............. 40% 
Niagara Solid Punches pees SSRIS 
Steel Screw, B & K. Mfg “o 50% 


Tinners’ Hollow, P..S. e W.C0.35@35&5% 
— — P., 8, & W.Co., ® doz. I 


eeeeee eeeeere 


a Barn Door, &c.— 
Cast lron, Barn Door; Flange Scr.w 
Holes for Rd. Groove hk 
n. 
$1.70 $2.10 $300 100 feet 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels; 
Small. Med, Large. 
$150 19 2.60 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted..24@2%c 
—- Door, Wrought Brass, Ne 
ahs sets rrr | 
auth Mfg. Co.: 
No. |, Reliable Hanger Track, # ft. 5 
No. 2, Reliable Hanger Track, # ft...7¢ 
Crong's: 
Double Braged mee Rall, ® foot.....8¢ 
O.N.T. 234¢ 


ene: potesiosessdeba: we Wetosbl 
xxx per 100 Hg 1x 3-16 in., $3.00; 144 x 


8-16 in.. $3.50. 
Hinged Hane per 100 ft.1x3-16in., 
$3.16; 4 x =e, in., $4.60, 
Lane 8: 


Hinged Wie #@ 100 ft., 1 in., $8.70; 


1 
o 8 T)% “00 ft. 4 teh, $2.75; 14 
wf iso! iMinch $4.00 
Standard, 144 ‘n., # 100ft . ooo eh UO 
Lawrence Bros 
# 100 ft. No. a1, $4.00; No. 202, $4.40 
New York, 1 x $16 m. Je 100 ft. $2.75 


McKinney's. : 
Hinved Hanger Rail # foot, 1l¢ .. 50° 
NOMO 8:COP. sccc0s..cc0s scccevce ® ft, 
DOMNTG «<< sipetocsrccee 





Mvera’ Stayon Track 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 


Commes | X3-16 $2.75: 144 x3-16, $3.25; 
144 x 8 16, &'.59 
Special Hingei Han Y Pe cisekat $4.40 
"hire Door. ee @ ft. 2g X 34, 15¢; 
x %, 
Lag dose Featl WGA, 21.50 tani cgernse 


40% 
Gauge Trolley Track, # ft. No. 31, 10¢; 
No, 32, 15¢; No. 38, 24¢ 
Sater Door Hanger Co” s Storm King 
lb otnens> tenes 
Safei:y Door Hanger Co." 8 U.S. Standard 






% 
Stowell’s.: 
Conk WOR sno. is vies e0S0bececeves #® ft. i3ge 
Steel Kalil. Plain.. osevacsee 
Wrought Bracket, “73-16 in. # ft. 3¢ 
Wrought sracke:. 14¢x5-16. # (t.7¢ 
omer ew AL” eee 66 
>. L. B. Steel Rall. # 100 ft.......... $3.00 
Ko. 0, 1x3-16, ® 100 ft....... ensece oo 2.75 
akes— 
Net Prices, Malleable Rakes: 
10 12 1, 16-tooth 
Shank..... $1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socket..... $1.65 1.50 1.95 2.10 
Steel. Garden ani Gravel, Aug. i, 
99 List tr Gretr tee 70% 


Cerrar BOOGS ng seeccnin T5R5S 
Malleable Iron, Garden....... Jude 10% 
— Rak s, Metal Head, per doz 
20 teeth... . vo o3.25@8.50 
nten...sd $3.59@3.75 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn........ $3 25 
Fort Madison Biue Head Lawn .... ..$2.70 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, ® “doz. be 
net. $4.35 
Kohter’s: 


Lawn — 20-toorh, # doz........$8 4% 
Lawn Queen, 2i-tooth.®@ doz ...... $3.60 
Paragon. & tooth, ®# doz .......... $2.75 
Paragon, 24-tooth, ® doz............. $3.00 
Stee! Garden, 14-tooth, ® doz. $2.98 
Malleable Garden, l4-tooth, ® doz.. 
a H $1.75 02.00 
asps orse— 
Dineen = Se eae 73% 
Wginer BPOS. . ..000.-ce00-. [OR5a 70 C1054 
McCaffrev’s American Standardvit19454¢ 
New Nichotson...............+ oe O&K 10A 75S 


see also Files. 


_ Q&A, A 6,B6, M 914, M 14,Q 16, 

A'15, B 16; 4008, Rubber Populo. 
Ni-keled Populo,......ssese0s sss 20% 
Aluminum, Span Sliver, Bronze. 25% 

oaae N, i « 20. 


Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools. Sain. 


Saws— 









biden scdws cb ovedebeoces debe -B334t | Cross Cuts ...........00. 
4°, Mulay. Mill and Drag 
3\% | One- an Saw... 
Wood Saws . 
Hand, « ompass, «ec. 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Turning Saws and Frames,. 





0029 4 ei Gviieet dasdetecye 
SI2N.. Sianees 
985 PN, 2004 N. 9714 PW”: 
5009 P 7, 5009 N...... 
Competitor, 102 P, 102 PN, 
202 PN. 102 PO, WOO. PR, ic ccccoe 






‘Doe 
0% 


- 3O0@30 10% 
Diamond Saw & Stemateg Works: 










504 P, 304 P ¥,00304 P, 00204 PN. sBvax Sterting Kitchen Saws.. . BO& 10&5% 
Disston’s: 

Registers— Lis July 1, 1908. Cireular, Solid and Inserted Tooth. .50% 
BOE SOD sss ventas tse Band, 2 to i4in won Bgkicevceeds vse: OS 
White Jap nibh atte aaa xg a Band, 4 to 1%4.. seeeeee oes. OOS 
Bronzed Crosscuts.. ‘ Cee cceercces vee DOM 
Nickel dpe: Posen Narrow Crosscuts... aoc cvcesesecerces ose 
Electro Pl Pere ts Malay. Mit aa.! Deag.. da. caadedese ive .. 50% 

ectro Plated....... ° Framed hy pea eyakedisanse ioe 

Revolvers — Woodsaw Biades.. . . 85% 
Single Action. ..... a tec in ai 5@90c | Woodsaw Rods. __.... .. 25% 
Double Act n,except 44 cal. .....$1.90 Ds, 120, 7 Nos. 12, OA 9/08, 4100, 
Double Action, 44 caliber... ... $205 Boek ee 7G 
Automatic .. $3.60 

te eeeee eeemeee seeee q 0, 00, Com ination.. 
FAMMOVIER, .00.000000020000.. +2008 $4.10 | Compas:.Key..ole,&c.. 
Note.— Jobbers freq uently cut the | Butcher Saws and tiades 


above prices of inennfacturere for ©. E. Jennings & Co.’s.: 


small trade. | poem, = seeeseeeeeeees succees oveees oes 
utcher Saws............ -s+. 
Riddies, Hardware Crad> Compass and Key Hole Saws. 5% 


1Gin., Per ANZ ....4. 0010000082. 25@QF?.50 
1° in., per doz.... . 082. 50@$2.75 
18 in, .per doz.. + $2.75@$3 00 
Rings and ‘Ringers— 
Bull _Rings— 
2% 
Steel........-$0 | 70 0.76 0.89 dos. 
Copper......2 1.0° 1.15 1.40 doz. 
Rea'’s Improved Self-Piercing. Cop- 


Framed Wood 8S: 
Hand Saws......... 
Wood Saw Blades..... 


Millers Falla: 
Butcher Saws....... ees cccesooeses 15&10% 
Star Saw Blades................. 1 

Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws... 

Simonds’: 

Circular Saws....... 
Crescent Ground C 





3 Inch 





per, 2in., ® doz., $1.25: 2%in, $1, Man Cross Cuts 
Bin., $1.75. Mili, Mulay cad Drag Saws..50% 
Pa gd and Ringers— nae saws. wb encvens’te trons, sgassasacnae 
"3 Rings...gro. boxes, $4.09@4.25 wos eseeeeeeesereren ie 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron. doz. 50@56c | Butcher Saws.. t+ enews BAe Vey 


Hill’s Ringers, Mal, Iron, doz. 7o@75c | #824 SAWS..20..coc0. 


Plair's Rings......per gro. $4.75 - 
Blair's Ringers...per doz, $0. 60@ 


Han‘ Saws, Bay State Brani....... 45% 
Prmpese, E Keyhole, BO 2.0006 Peery 
er eses DOODLES 


Brown's Rings....pergro. ¢ - ingfield Mach. Screw Go.: 

Bronen's Races. .per doz. ey co .70 “Diamond Witehen. Saws...... anon: 
Rivets and Burrs— Ww utcher ws SD. annens a 

OFF Eon 205200050059 Gren @socei0s | “Crces Cut awe en MtB. COR 


Tron or Stee’............ 75R5Q@75L 10% 


ollers— 
Acme. Siowell’s Anti-Friction ... 
Varn Door, Sargent’s list... 
Cronk’s Stay.......00 ... 
Cronk’s pee eEn es 


Hack Saws— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw BladesAAA..., 
Disston: 
Concave Blades. . 
Keystone. petige oe. 


25% 








eee occcccecccoecces 0th 





Lane’s Sta Haek Saw cee BOK 
Oe sa y: A a qigeharn eae vr ‘Tue Best”. 25% 
Handy and Reversib' ne. 4 hee ings "8: 
o K, Adj, N Reversible, Ne No, 58....50% Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, ss, ies 
ag rere 08, 55 and 57......ccccee 
Fire Noor No. ct to; | Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete. 
Vavorsee, 3 0. st eppheonneonith dpenebeds . 40&736% 
Stuwell’ rm Deor Stay.. sae doz. Py us Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades .. 
Swett's Anti Friction ..........0...+.. so Griffin's Hack Saw frames . GREER 10“ 
~-rew and Spike Stay....,....@ doz 65¢ Griffin’s Hack Saw Hy -35&5& 10% 
Hinge Adjustable Stay.......# doz. 9¢ Springfield Mach, Screw Co 


Diamond Hark Saw Blades..........984 
Diamond Hack Saw Frames 
Star Hack Saws and Biades.. 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades... 


Rope— 
Manila. 7-16 in. diam and larger, 
tarred or untarred 








—— Hay, Hide and Bale Sterling Hack Saw Frames S0& U&SS 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse.lb. 1Tc Scroll— 
Sisal, 7-16 in. A108, and larger : 
Mixed soesuesvedagealavece ak Wade Barnes’ Pasnew Fo. 7, 015 -ehinabmenesiens adacel 
PU in cen eeeaete aoe esses 1. 9 C| Barnes’ eee Velectgnle Bomar Seroll Mong 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and $18; 


Carte boring attachment, 
Ith bor’ng attachment, $20....... 20% 
Lester, comple @, $10,00.....,.....154&10% 


fa’? Ropes, Medium 


ani Coarse: 


Mixed... Rogers,complete, $4.00............15&10% 
Pure 
PO racic. sencuneanses a Scalers. Fish— 
sa : Medium Covert's Saddicry WOES . .nadcossed 60& 10% 
iced... Scales— 
carton i: cee fea PHOT 0.209: OOD IE 
Best.. in. and larger..... 5lac 
sedans, ¢ inane turer sae = Hatch. Piatform.\oztoblbs.do2$5.50 
Common .4-in. and larger 10 Two Platforms, % 0z to 8 lbs.doz, $16 
Jute Roe: 7 Union Platform, Plain..$1.70@ 1.90 


Union Platform, Striped $1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s 
Eureka 


Thread No. 1, ié- -in. and up,'b. 6 ¢ 
Thread No, 2,\%4-in. and up, lb. 5c 
Woo! Twine. 


sry . S44e] Favorite . 
Old Colony Manila Transmission Rope, Grocers’ Trip Scales, 
? Db 17's¢ Chicago Seale Co.: 
Wire Rope— The “Little Detective,” 25 Ibs........ 50% 
Galvanized ...........6s. , 47a bse Union or Family No.2 .......... 60% 
Plain .... 55R5S Portable Platform (reduced list)... . .50% 


Wagon or Stock (reduced list)... 2% a@35« 
“The Standard ” Portables....... 


Ropes Hamm ‘eoks— ld 
: “The Standard” R, R, and Wagon... .50% 


Covert Mfg. Co 


Pi se a 
e: ie on “ox 
35 S33 5 S, ae 
ap fellle Hacdoicslie le lint! Bly cerian ieeantmeseeentachamesaatuansisalibaniaasamantniditenes” desocsseieadiieasesttaathia ile tsaebilisiis tact 
= 
ws 
w® 
= 
= : 
oe . 3 
$° ps: 


Jute .. 
RE ic Eat Vade.» seh ena ceil Scrapers— 
Covert Saddlery Works. Box, 1 7 aed +s sacee OZ. $2,00@2.95 
Rules— bi wid asin doz. $2 60@2.85 
Boxrwo ces ++ OUR1MEIO“ Ship t, $2. on; Heav $4.50 
Tvoru . S5B10@ 35L10R5% | Aa ustable pete Gos eee (s. et, Co) 
Che Bepiens Go Co.: 60@00210¢ Le Se pret Ses 80K 10% 
I 05.2.2, cadieeacanacn 60a! : | Chapin-Stephens Go.. Box...” : 
Ivore RerecsesssoreaGeeaes & Se ineive Chapin- Stephens Co., Box...... 50@50& 10% 
iscellaneous.......... ...! @W) 10 R106 
Combination punts nhenitin a sash &1 Screens, Window, and 
omtloners’.- ;: attabes 3 OE | ni Frames— 
MTN BlCFL vane ccnccscane éveceanl 10% er Pattern Screens . 
Lufkin’s Lumber........ sootpeatv Gee | : ndaee Screen Frames aeteene rs 
Stanley R. & L. Co.: Perfection Screens. .. ..O@5@60R582144 
TAL | sreccktendaeengeai 40@HViF Pnillips’ Screen Frames. “COR 5@ 0K K'S% 


BVOES.. cc ccceersdenccase. ose SHG GR 1K 08 Se. 


also Doors. 
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September 22, 1904 AGE. Gis 
3 Heinisch’s ee a International Silver Co. N 84) 
Screas—S8ench and Hand Jennings & Griffin a Mfg. Cu.'s, 6% to 10 we caer Bros. and Rogers& Hamil- a No. 1, Heyutar... S| 
Bench, Iron, .doz. 1 in.. $2.50@2.75 : MPaunmiaces covsaseltavensbegnsacetrd MRE «GUNA. Adsbtuctabelsbbanantsendos 40& | Axe Stones (all kinds) ........... RS 
1%, $300@3.25: 14. $3.50@3.75 | Niagara Snips .... 22.20.06... cee coe 40% Rogers é Bro., William Rogers F E ™ Turkey Gi: stones,ex.5 tos in - B0¢ |g = 
Bench, ‘ood, Beech... ..doz. 30@5 . Ws CU, ccaseséss esas -covcnsesée 20% eee Waseem veocoar ae ueer oe Stones, : 4to tin..... 20¢ 
Me anchasdeacnaae ee Gtadactads ctandd 
Bond. Wood. Send. casas’ a Pruning Shears and bina Wm. Rogers & Son................ 60& 10% aie eae =|" 
Chapin-Stepi hens Co.. Hand... “30 eSucel0e Cronk’s Grape Shears ..............33 Miscellaneous— Belgian, German and Swaty Razor 
Ohio Tool Bench and Hand...... 30% | Cronk’s Pruning Shears.. 331 s Hones beesapaseO Gl Ritnacesensuaecs<cd 5K 
Coach, ioe and Hand Rail— oe. Combined Pruning Hook German Silver -. «« CO@bOR5% oy heey Carving Knife iene. 


Lag, Common Pvint, list Oct. 1. 


99... 4 Pr om wo sesenees a 
Coach an imle int, lis 
See Tne: Gime de 10d 5 @S005% 


Hand Rail,list Jan. 1, °81..70@10@ 15% 
Jack Screws 


Standard List.......... "5b \80R5% 
Millers Falle —... .....ceee coos 5U& 102 10% 
Millers Falls, Roller. . cocces ss Oe 108 
P.,8.& MUAY. cckcsannsaavers “5O@ WKS 
Ge cscccress, asseneed 7 110% 
Swett Iron Works .......... 75&10@80L5% 
Machine— 


List Jan. 1, °98. 
Flat or Round Head, Iron.50@5 310% 
Flat or Round Head, Brass50@50e1 .% 


Set and Cap— 


Set g ti or Steel)....... 76%) Extra 
b Cer ecdienevece 70% wed 
Hee Hd Cap. citogt often 


Rd. or Fillister Ha. Cap 65%) given. 


Wood— 
List July 23, 19038. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 





Flat Head, ‘ron.......574&10@ . .% 
Round Head, Tron. ...++.85@10@.....% 
Flat Head, Brass .......85£10@ coll 
Round Head, Brass .... 80@100,....% 
Flat Head, Bronze....7744@10@ ...% 
Round Head, Bronze..... -75@10@..% 
Drive Screws...... ite. «ened 8? od 10% 
Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll. 
thes— Per doz. 
pay Eccunerd ‘or next season: 
Cli r Pattern, Grass,......... 36.20 
Full Polishec’, ¢ lipper... withstand $6.75 
GE danecescte ccs $8.00 
Clipper, ,- $8.25 
Weed aud Bush $6.25 
See ior 5@30s 





‘Awl and Tool— 
pal’? “Awl and Tool Sets: 
Wood Hadle.,10 Awls doz. $2.00@2 25, 
Wood Hdle., 14 amie, 6 Tools 


os. $2.50@2.60 


* 50810810 
gow, $12; waa? 


’ *sSets, Awl and T 
ay ren ‘on $10. 00. 
Hy A 


$18; 3, 
c, E. jcamnss’ 


Holders 
iy jis Ad Noo H’dis, No. 
ne ie No. 5, $18. = SSaibs 
sk xce | or: 
$7.50; . 2 $4.00; No. 8 
o. 50 anaand or eis anne MPT yan 
Garden Tool Set; 
Ft. Madi-on turee Pe Hoe, 
and Shovel....,..# SOLS. +e00089.00 
‘Walt. 


Square. ..:....++ gro. $2.25@2.50 
Round, Blk. and “Pol. tes ted.. 
gro. $1.80@2.c0 
Oct Nee ors O.  5UGS.7E 
Buek Brothers. ..,......000..0secesees aH 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, # sr. $12..2 
Mayhew's......-.45 «-+++0++6,DOr BPO. $9.00 
Sn Mi Cantons 1 Utoranea Fe t# 0.87. a 
"5 ura! U per gro, $7.” 
See eer one acber ere's 7.20 
8 field Mach. Screw Co 6 
famond Rae Cup Pt., per gro.$7.50 











vet— . 
Regular list....se.ss00-+++-75@7 #108 
Saw— 
50k 10% 
50&10% 
pow MBCADIS,.... 2 cccocccce coscsccessccceGO 
is & Call Co’s.: . 

a Cub. covccee voce Sedscvccccccescce 4 
Disston’s Star and Monareh.. ee 
Series Se GAG 08 sions c cesaceece BOR 

4. Gross Cut $20.63... 5.504 

Nos Sri, $30. Lab Sd avec sdbd bd ebed sume 

Ree tees 8188 . 504 

No. ‘10la Ktvie, si0.00 ha se ekmde Racial aie 
Giant Revel. Cres ees wees ® GOZ. $8.50 
Roval. Hand, .......... -- B doz, 95.0' 
Taintor Positive. . eece ce eeeee P dos $6.75 

Shaving— 


Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30. per doz, $24.00net 


ont eRe i. 08 nife~. +++ 85% 


Shaves, Spoke— 
Tron... ..doz. $100@1 15 
Wood...... doz. $1.75@2.00 
Balley’s (Staniey R&T. ” 


Chapin-StephensCo ...... 
Goodell’s, # doz. $9. 
Wood's Fl and F2...... 


Shears— 








Cast Iron... ‘ 
Best . ..$16.00 13.00 20.00gro. 
Good...... $1300 15.00 17 00gro. 
Cheap.... $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, &c.: 

Bes qty, & JAD... 0.64. 70@ 704k 10% 
ickel.....60@608 10% 
Fair, qual. Jip. Lb gewvetels Si 5% 
Nickel.........75@75@10% 
Tailors’ Shears........... .40@/.0k 108 
Acme Cast Shears............... 4085% 
Heinisch’s Tatlo-s’ Shears..... .... ... 10% 
Wilkinson's Hedge . 990 list 45% 


Wi'kinson’s Rraneb, Lawn son Rorder40% 
Wilkinson's Sheep ..... ......1900 list. 50% 


Tinners’ Snips— 


Steel Blades a? vicaten 10 

Steel Laid Bi Lok 1N@£0% 

Forged Handles, Steel Rlades, Berlin 
WB INE LOT 


Disston’s ‘Pruning Hook, # doz, $12.09 | 
John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 


Pruning Snears, all grades. G40 K5% 
Orange ihears............ Wk ' 0@WK 206 
COMED - ncnguenxedweseee cocaedeed duc 10@50% 
Be ROG, cedccvecencageavaccentng 75% 
Tienes Wa Glcconcetssatnneerse pees DOGS 
Sheaves-— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction ...... 0 ......+. 50% 
Patent Roller Hatfield's, Sargent's ne nos 
BI cancsecdancatesseseduds-cecevccums 60% 
DCs WL ca caxbhenih Satie. acoadeng’ 3344% 
Wrightsville Hatfield Pattern. ......:.. SUS 
Sliding Shutter— 
Reading list............. eiecetoees 45&20% 
DOU We inks oc Wate cease devdacasdcgs BAGS 
GRITS GER. oc vicccsie cid. cesacesd 508 10% 
Shelis— Shells, Empty— 


Brass Shells, Empty : 
First quality, all gauges.. .60a58 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and i2 causes ° 


Paper Shel's, Empty 
Acme, Ideal, Conder New Rapid, 
Magic 10, 12,16 and 20 gauge..2i&5% 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Cha lenge, 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, Yellow 
Rival, 10,12, 15 and 2u gauge. ....20% 
Climax. Union, on New Rival 
10 and 28 gange -25% 
Climax. on, League, ‘New Rival, 
14, 16 and 20 sume ($7.50 'ist),.20% 
Expert, Metal Lined and Figece, 10, 
12, [6 and 20 vauve.. 38 ahs 
Robin’ Hood, Low Brass.. . 20104 
Robin Hood, High Brass. « We 10% 


Shells, Loaded— 


Loaded with Black Powder .......40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade.............. Wide5% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder. 
high grade, ........ ..40@10@10% 
Robin Nood smokeless Powder: 
Robin Hood, Low Brass........ 50% 
Comeis, High Brass.............50&10&5% 


Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
F. 0. b., Pittsburg: 






TM nctnecndevie én cbee -per keg $4.00 
a te ee per keg 3.7 . 
Burden’s, ‘alt ‘sizes ‘e ivedhedes' << $3.9 
Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag.......... 
Drop, B and larger,per 25-lb. baggies 
Buck, 26-Ub, BAQ..ccoccecssssecs e+ $185 


Chilled, 25-1b. bag... sosegeeees 


Shovels and Spades— 
Assuciation List, Nov. 15, 1902.... 


Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter's Imitation. gro. om. ~t. 00 


81.85 





40% 


Buffalo Metallic neen.3 Co., Se 
14&@16 16&18 8&0 
$13.20 $13.50 $14.40 


Shaker Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. . 

# doz., $2.00 

Sleves, Seamless Metallic— 
Per dozen 

meee |. ccs uewe 16 13 

TPG OU BVO: ocvcn cs $1.05 1.05 1.19 120 

Tin..ed Wire... ..$!.15 1.15 1..0 1,40 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz.......$0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz..... «. 100@1.06 
Mesh 2), Nested, doz ....... 1.30@1.40 
Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 


Standard list........... BOHR 108 
Note.— There 18 not entire uniformity 
lists used by jobbers, 


Skeins Wagon— 


er eee cee eee eer rer. eee 


20 


Cast Tron, ...ciecccee cee eT @T5@10% 
FEE... cccvcce vecevccsccse ce AOQAORME 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 


“D” Slates... + sa0- 0 -D)0Q@50E 10% 
Eureka, U nexcelled Noiseless, 608 
5 tens 
Victor A, Noiseless..... 60k), tensds% 
Slaw Cutters—See Cutters, 


Snaps, Harness— 


German.. sv sreseees.«-40@0b10% 
Covert Mfg. Co: 
Dervy. Co ccesoresccets ss COUR 
High MUNI Tae screseacics<cccdevea . abe 
EN + pedccncGtee¥vreceecccccediiel % 0& 10% 
WEDS 6 Seeds wocusce ccetccccenecceanan 
Bend. 00006e6~icclidveres siaisaeee 
Yankee, Roller.......... .......30&@5@2z 
Covert’s Saddiery Works: 
SE cccccneteens vet ST 
GACUBR. ccs: covceseed Pusviit uve cca baee 60% 
DMT io » Wncucscdatesancdeseushil 60% 
SE ccwkuns<ke Cfeeqneesenvedasde 608 
Onette eenity 
Sal eee 
Sargent's Patent Guarded .. 2... gangaen 
Snaths— 
BG i wn canbe sGne +e ianesencccvei 45% 


Snips, Tinners’—see Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Good Quality...... 508 10@, 085% 
SONG cangasossdaveee ve OM, (Ob 108 


Cattaraugus Cuclery C 0. 


DO OO oso 66s cess esessuececs . 05 
Tinned lIron— 
nk s0660uesecddecens per gro. Li@é5ue 
POR si. casadnids ner gro. 40C@ $1. 00 
Springs— Door— 
EY Sees’ biraccucanxcuntateel 40k 105 
J eee eee eee cessceee 20% 
PPI C08) Nivecaccktathedatecaesinae 0% 
DCRR icine §— . wadadeirvendive 40& 10% 
ke. iA OC SSE igi sted 30% 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in.. ...# dos. $1.10 
Victor (Coll)... *.50&10& 10% 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
1% ~. and Wider: 


Half haat Rasenans ant inacec ae 

— esenees eceee coves veeel hac 
Pain ed Seat Spr ings : 

BG BEB SE POP ME... ccccccccccccses 42e 





TG VES PE ME oo .cciccccccecss 20 
Sprinklers, Lawn- 
I edie cdsniteaninn sa dave 5@29% 
Philadelphia Ko. 1, # doz. $12; No 2. 
DG Wp i ivdcductccdnsescessadeuns 
Squares- 
Nickel plated.... | List Jan. 5, 1900. 


Steel and Iron... { 70@10@75#10% 
Rosewood Hdl Try Square and T- 

Ss chine auatande ee 608100 10@70% 
Tron Hdl, Try Squares and T-Bevels, 


LOk10@ +. ~eanae 

Dieston’s Try Sq, and T-Beve's 10% 

Winterbottom’s Try and Miter ih otinweems 
40& 10. B48 108108 


Squeezers—- Lemon-— 
Wood, Common, gro., m6 0, $5.25 
@35.60: No. bh $6. 25@$6.50. 
wees Porcelain Lined. ‘ 
COP veseee- ee eeereeatteees Oz. $1.00 


Tinned Iron. ......++»«d02. $0.75@1.25 
Tron, Porcelain Lined....... doz. $1.75 


Staples— 
Barbed Blind. 
Electricians’ , 





deccee esac. old. 6@bl4C 


Association ‘list. 
30k 10k 10& 10% 
Plain $9.25; Galva- 
$2.55 


Fence Staples, 
Sas, an etnias ascaretas snares 
Poultry Netting. Staples. . 


Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s tist.. 


Steels, Butchers’— 
Dick's 


C. & A. Hoffmann 


Steeliyards...... -... 2 


Stocks and Dies— 


ED iia dit dtc vn 0@ “Ok 10% 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die oem. 254 
Derby Screw Plates......... «-25% 
Gardner Die Stocks No. |.. 

Gardner Die Stocks, larger s 


~ 8OR104 









os UUs. _ dignedectecé ...25% 
Lightning Screw | POON ccacs ecccccet 25% 
le Giant ‘ eesdcececesomee 
ae s New Serew Plates...... ...... 254 
Stone— 
Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 


by Corundum, \/ ihch, $8.00 per 
» 12inch, $10.80 


Rurton "Eu. ery Seytne Stones: 
Less than gro-s lots. . .B are, $9.00 





One gross or more........... @ gro. $7.2 

Lots of lv gross or More....# gro $6.00 
yike 4% Co. 1901 list: 

Black Diamond 8. 8....# gro. $12.00 

Lamoille S. + .......... # gro. $11.06 

White Mountain S. ..¥ gro. $9.00 


Green YVountain 8. 8": .# gro. $6.00 
xtra Indian Pond S. S. # gro. $7. > 
No. 1 Indtan Pond 8. 8..# gro. 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. s. -® gro. So | 
Leader ced End 8.8....® gro $4.50 
ae an i Corundum, 10 —_ te 
pie C -rundum, 10 inch. # gro $3 
SERINE. ocacebasacenseandhdashus $7. 
Emery Scythe Rifles, Two Coat o 
Emerv 8 :ythe Rifles, Three Coat,#10 
Emery Scythe Rifles Four Coa: "812 
Balance of 1904 list 334s. 


Oll Stones, &c. 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.. 50% 
a Axe, Single or Double 


Rastauhsei ce -oncenncepsditedbecacnn 55% 
Gem VCorundum Slips...... .......... bt 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones.,....... 50% 


Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: 
Aspamene Sion, He. 1,3to 

2 o. ; ‘Biate 

Ark insas Sli 


stew seeee 


ay White exe 4tw8i ... ‘s0¢ 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8in .... 60¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra.4 to 8 in. .50¢ = 
Washita Stone, No. 1.,4 to8 in. .40¢ 2 
Washita Stone, No. 2. 4 tu8 ia. -30¢ | 
RCT ear re 
Rosy Red Slips......... Stvcasendes 90¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra............. 80¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1.... ........- “TRS 
Washita SI p. No 2 40¢ 


India Oil Stones (entire list) ...... “BIg 
Quickcut Emery and Corundam Oil 
8‘ow, Double Grit......... 3% 
Quickeut Emery and Corundum Axe 
St ne, Single or Donhle Grit, me 
Quickcut Emery Ruobing Br c’-s.3% 


didi coerce $5 
oe Edge Pocket Knife + Renee, 
# doz . -82. 50 g 


$1.90! 


Stoners— Cherry— 


Enterprise,........... --25@30% 
Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers........ ® gro. $9.00 
Stops, Bench— 
PO ee 15&10. 
Morrill’s...# doz., No. 1, $10.00...... 50% 
Morrill’s, No. 3, $12.50....... .-.0. cee 30% 
Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co............. HOG HO LUG 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co...... ......-e...005 XS 
Straps—- Box-— 
Cary’s Universal, case lota. ....0& 10210 
Hame - 
Covert’s Saddlery Works...........60&10¢ 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@60e 
Socket. «.cccces cccececccseccecPOS. $1.75 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Hammer 
Combined, per doz, $6........ ...... 20s 


Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co....... ooo  PODIATIAG 
National Specialty Mfg. Co., tist Jan. 

LLWOS. .ccccccccccevccer-secescesesee SURG 


Sweepers, Carpet— 
National Sweeper Co. : Per doz. 
Auditoriam, ee Bearing (26 in 
case), Nickel........ 854.00 

a Holice Bearing (30 ‘in case), 
PE cacevestwass ‘eealbouleeas 00 


Marion, Koller seastne, regular 
finisnes, full Nickel. -$24.00 
Marion Queen. Roller “Bearing, 
re eas re 24. 


Monarch, Roller Bearing, Nickel. . 322.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap’ ned.$2'.U0 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glas+ Top, Nickel 
Monarch ext 
(17-inch case), Nickel.......... 
Monarch Extra, Rol =; Bearing (1 
inch case), Japanned 
National Queen, Fancy Veneers... 7. OO 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, Nk1.820.00 
ee Regular Bearings, J an.$18.00 
Nors.— Rebates: 30c per dozen on three- 
dozen lots; $1 per dozen on five-dozrn 
lots ; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; $2.50 
per dozen on twenty-fve-dozen lots. 


ren Brads, &c.— 
List Jan, 15, '99. 


oe: 
Swedes Cut Tacks. 9OLI0E LEE. . 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks.....,... 
VEL /ORS@. . 
Gimp Tacks........../0@45&10@. . 
Lees Tacks... ...<coe [08/54 10@ . . 
Trimmers’ Tacks, .90&3001985@ . . 
Looking Glass Tacks 70@1085@ .. 
Bill Postere and Railroad Tacks... 
wevtn foe 
sw n Nai . 8 5@....% 
Common and Patent Brads. . . 
045@,.. Lo 


808 108: 

Trunk and Clout Nails. .s0@10@... 

Nore.— The above are for 
ht Weights.* 


wrnanr caine 


~ 


prices 
An extra % is given 
“—"S - and an extra W25% on 
Weights.* 


Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks 90 &: 6 or 7 tens 
Steel Wire brads, R. & KE. Mfg. Co's list... 


Star 
Standa 


We 10@6. 
See also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oil— cin 
acn. 
Emerald, 8. S. & Co..........30-gal $3.40 
Emerald, 8.8. & Co.......... 60-gal., $4.25 
= City 8. 8. &Co., *0-gal........ $3.45 
ueeu C.ty 8. S. & Co., 60-gal.......84.5u 
Tapes Measuring— 

Amertcan Asses’ Skin, ,... .40@10@ 508 
Patent are aa saves ec c0eSQS0@5% 
i cemtnaenaine coves LO@L0E 108 
Chesterman's.. GbR Sscedee « 25@25R5% 
Fddy Asses’ Skin,............... 40K Kanu 
Eddy Patent Leather........... B@W x 5 
NE eet ae at ais 0G WR 1: 

Keuffel & Esser Co.,Steel and Metallic, 
Lewer lint, 1903... ...ccc cccces0. 508 
Lufkin’s Steel......... ..s0cs+++- 33%4@35¢ 
Lufkin’s Metallic. . . 30@3085% 


Teeth, Harrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or headed. 
5¢-inch and larger .per 100 Ibs. . $2.00 
Thermometers —- 

Tee CRS. nccseedees< S08 10@S0k 10454 
Ties, Bale—Stee! Wire. 

Single Loop ,.... 8k Ble 

Monitor, Cross Head, Etc........70% 

Brick Ties— 

Niagara Brick Ties.........--,«...-- Be 10 

Tinners’ Shears, &£c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


Tinware— 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tips, Safety Pole— 

Covert’s Saddierv Works..... 60K 10% 


Tire Benders, Upsetters. 
Bese Renders and Wpart- 
ters, 





THE IRON 


AGE. papletibes 2 22, 1904 








Coopers’— 
cobs S00ccee oe 20@2085% 


Hay— 
Myers’ Hay Tools . 
Stowell’s Hay Carrieis 
Stowell’s Hay orks 
Stowel'’s Fork Pulleys 
Saw— 
Atkins* Cross Cut Saw Tools 
Simonds’ Improved........++--+« ..+ BBYQt 
Simonds’ Crescent. ........6 ..-1-05 oe 25% 
Sh 
L. &tJ. — i 


Trans 


1.&L J. White 


ifters— 
See Li re ‘ransom, 


Traps— Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme. 
doz. $1.15@1.25; gro $11. 50@ ‘12.00 
Harper, Champion ov Paragon 
doz, $1.26@1.40: ae $15.00@13 50 
am { 
eco “151? eae 
. 45&5¢ 
Hawley & Norton. 6 H@U5&5% 
Victor: (Onelda Pattern). T5&StT 
0.C.Jamp (Blake Pattern) 60&5@60&10% 


Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes.... 
84 @Ie 
Mouse, Round or Square \Wire 
doz. 85@90c 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine): | 
No. |, Rat, Fach $1. 124¢;. # doz, $12.00 
No. 3; Rat, # doz. 8.6. 00; ease of 50 
$5.25 «oz. 
No.3'4, Rat,# doz. $1.75; case of 72 
$1.25 loz. 
Ne. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.50; case of 7 
$2. 75 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse, @ doz. $2.75; case of 150 


$2.25 
Trimmers Spoke— 
WOOD Bob oie ca cde’. cic. ccvctosveviccee 50% 


Trowels— 
Diseton Brick and Point'ng.... 
Disstoa Plastering 
Disston “Standard Brand” 
den Trowels 
Kohler's Steel Garden eo 5 in.. 
# gro. $1.30 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Sveee: Wie snes 
gro. $6.0 
Never-Breax Steel Garden oie, ise 
gro. $4.0) 
Rose Brick.and y estering, - 05s 
Woodrough & McParlin, Last: ring. 254 


Trugks, Warehouse, &c.— 
B. & L. Block Co. 

New York Pawern.. «G1 IG 

Western Pattern 

Handy Trucks.. =) 

Grocery ue r doz. 815 5.00 


Daisy Stove Trucks, Improvea potters 
# doz. $18.50 
Model Stove Trucks # doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash-—o.t 2 3 |! 


iairanned Ws doz, $4.75 5 95 6,00 
Galvanized we Babe 8.5. & Co,): 
+ 10 20 380 


Per doz, net $5.10 6.50 7.20 6.39 7208.10 


Twine—Miscellaneous— 
Piax Twine — BC B. 
No. ¥,%4 and %-lb. Ralls ..22c@ :4e 
No, 12. Yand % lb. nalls ..18e@26c 
No. 18. 44 and 4-lo. Balls ..16c@18c 
+0. 2h, 54 and 4-lb.Balis , .16e@ 8c 
No. 36, 44 and ‘4-lb. Balls ..15e@17c 
Chalk Line, ee %-lb 
Balis.,.. 
(—m Mops, 6 9, “2 and 15 in, yd | 
2a 
Cotton w rapping Balis tol. 
according to quality. ..1%c@20e | 
American 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and 
Balis 1S@ lie 


seeeree ee @e@eerrre 


G 
Oneida Pattern. 
Newnouse.. 


© 0000.30% 
25% 
ani Gar- 


American 3 Ply Hew: Pp, , tld. >. Balls . 
13 lhe 
India 2 Ply Hemp, 4 and \%-lb. 
Balis (5 
India $-Ply } Hemp, 1-lb. Dalls, 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls. oa" | 
2, 3,4and 5-Ply ute, %-lb. Balls. 
9 @ Ve 
Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls. ..46c 
No. 26!, Mattress, 4 ant %-lb Bails.37¢ 
Tool, 3 to 6 ply. oon 0 534 @6C 


Vises- 


BE DO sks dnceads pvsccee 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Vo : 

Simpson’s Adjustable......, 

Standard 

BERDRO OR a 00500. ‘9000 00'e 000000500 c0eess +. 25% 

Columbian Hdw Co 
Emwert Universat : 

Pattern Makers’ No.1 $15.00; No. 2, 
$12,500: No, 8, $10.00, 

Machinist and Tool Makers’ No.4 $12.50; 
No, 5, $7.00; No.6, $10.00; No, 10, 
$21.50. 

Jewelers’ No.7... 

Fisher & Norris Doubie Screw... 
Hollands’: 
Machinists’. 
Kev tone. 
Lewis Tool Co.. 
Merrill’s........ 
Miller’s Falls . 
Massey Vise Co.: 

Clincher 

Perfect 

Lightning Grip 

Parker's: 


eee eerecee 


508 10@60% 


. 15&10 | 


20@25% 
Regulars 
Vulean 5% 
Gemnbination | Re ee peanns 


Sargent’s ... 
Smith & Hemenway Uo.: 
Machinists 
Jewelers 
Snediker's X. oa 
Sw daddiccesnans-+cccsqssccecsed * 3% 3148 
Saw Filers’— 
Digson" 8D3 mone and Guide, # ~ 


Reading 
Wentworth’s Rubber “Jaw. Nos. db 
4 


and 3 
Wood Workers’— 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Lightning Grip dociduesé saspawene eocceel 5% 
Perfect saetesa 0% 15: 
ee & Gordon’ e uick Action, 6 
in., $6.00; 9in, 0 ; 14 in., $8.00, 
sinnellaneoue’ 
& Keeter Combination Pipe 
ise 408 10¢ 
Hollands’ Combination Pipe ....60@60&5¢ 
Massey's Quick Acti »n Pive 40% 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
87 Series..... oceceecesoccs o++--80% 
187 Series.... .. ose CORSE 
Fee DUR cc ncisbosivocceys eeccccececss 40% 


ads—Price Per M. 


puto 


OVENS 


. 
’ 

” 
, 
, 


B E., liand larger. $1.7 10@1. 7 
ys P. E., 12 to 20 ......+283 00@3.%5 


Ware Hollow— 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
, Stove Hollow Ware: 
55L10@60% 


Enameled ..... 
«-. 60 L10@65% 


Ground ... .soceserace 
Plain or Unground. C5B1O@ 70% 


“* 
So 


& 
e 


, Maslin Kettles 


oe ‘iakevaelt @i74e5s 
J0 to lh @72ak5s 
16 to 16..., ‘aoeenw an Ta ind “ex 
BP POR S55. c0ndstecnes 75 L5@ 75h 108 
27 to 30. -+ I21Gh5@ 72k 7164 


Cc ‘oppered : : 
) .7744@77 4k 


; ** eG red Ties 

orn 25 L10@, 75h 102 
Rs. scons Veueets 7h 1085 @R04 
PEs ahs cs aos pe taspehs 6@75454 


Tinned : 

cee eee TH@I7T4E7M4 8 
75575 -€ 10% 

Annealed. Stel and Tinned, on 
Spools ; T5A MU @I5B'0k5S 
brass & Copperon Spools . 
60k. 5 @ 60d oct 5x 
ree | 


ali alvanized : " 
6 tog. 


Country Holloware ner 100 lbs. + $2 50 
White Enameled Ware ;: 


Covered Ware: 
Tinned and Turned.... 
Enameled raetheese 
See 
Enameled— 
Agate Nicke! steel Ware -& 20 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware, ve s 


Iron Clad Ware. 

Lava, Fnameled . 

Never Break Enameied.. 
Tea Kettles— 

Galvanizea “ea Kettles : 


. THe 10% 


seeeeewsee 


50c bic 65c 
“Steei ‘Hollow Ware. 
Avery Spiders & Griddles . H5@b5R54 
Avery Kettles. . ey 
Porcelained. . 
Never Break Spiders and 


Never Break Kettles 
Solid Stee! Spiders & Griddles. ....65< 
Solid Steel Kettles 6 


Warmers, Foot— 
' Pike Wash bc Soa stone 40@40& 10% 
i' Wash oarde— ® doz 


Crescent, faraily size, bent frame. $3.00 
fted Star, family size, ante ° 


protect - 
Double Zine! Surface : 
Saginaw Globe, family stse, station- 
ary pr tector. 2.65 
Cable Gross, anne ‘size, stationary 
PFOTOCtOR ...ccc.csseee $2.00 
Single Zinc Surface : 
Naiad, familysize, open back perfo 
POC ccccnce. concn con epocovececesa 2.40 


. slobe, ee family 
size, ventilated back 2.2 


Bras Surface: 
Brass King, Sivgle Surface, open 


bac $3.00 
Nickel Plate Surface: 
No, 1001 Nickel Plate, Single woripee " 
3.0 


Brass, list Feb. 2¢, °96.. 

Copper, list Feb, 26, 90.. 

Cast Steel “ire 

Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 


List June 2h, 1903. ,90@108:10L10@ ..% 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 

Galvanized Wire Netting 
80d 10@ 808 108-5% 

Painted Screen Cloth,per 160 ft.31.26 
Standard Gatv Hardware Grade : 

Nos. 2,2 » and 3 Mesh, os. ft... »» & 

Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, > we: + ae 

No. 6 Mesh, sq ft . paste 

No, & Mesh, sq ft er 


Wire Barb—See Trade Report. 
Wrenches— 
Agricultural ........75@10@77E10k54 
Alligetor 70% 


Baxter Pat’rn S Wrenches 
: 70£5@ 708 10% 


Glass Surface: 
Glass Kin p Single Surface, open back, $3 
Enawel Su 
knamel King, Single Surface, ven‘i- 
la ed back $3.00 
Washers—Leather, ‘Axle— 
Rss eset res «- S0B10@ 8 L108 104 
90@IE5S 
"ng 1% Inch, 
Ile 12¢ 18¢ Ihe per box 
Iron or Steel 
Size bolt ... 5-16 %&% 1, % 
Washers... .$5.00 4.10 2.80 2.60 2. 
In lots less than one keg add We per 
lv., 5-lb. boxes add ye - _ 
Cast Wasn 
% inch. barrel fete. -—- r Ib1%@2e 


one, sdges— eeeld, 2.25@2.30c 


Wei 
en tfitc hing— 
Covert Mfg. Co 


Covert's Saddlery Works... 
ash— 
Per ton, f.0.), factory : 
Eastern District... .... 00020 $23.00 
Western, Central and Southern 
Districts market unsetil d, 
prices ranging from $17.50@ 19.09 
Wheels, Well— 
8-in . $1.5 '@1.55:; 10-in., $1. en 
Wir » $2. °5@2.35: 14-4n., 33.40@3.50 


d Wi Cc. Cen 
pif? "Jeased oa code— Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 


ee. seRGs codkenee -acomane Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freightor# .. 
0 fo 18... - BU0@80k5% 
God 5a Zinc— 


19 to 26. 
27 to 36, 5@80#10% | Sheet 


Bull D 

Bemis 
Adjustabie Do cout 
Adj ustable S Pipe 


Merrick’s Fattern 
Boar:iman’s 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hil. . 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. ....4°@10&5&54% 
Coes’ Genul e Kev Model. . .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ “ Mechanics’......49&10&10&5&5¢ 
ae s Engineer 0& 


.33 
. SOR 10R5E } 


Lacie 
Elgin Wrenches 
Elg'n Wonkey Wrench Pip 1¢ Jews.. 


rr 


Over % 


(We 
*ioniee Bat ia Handles, P. 8. ‘ w 
Stilis»n 


Wrought Coods— 
Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 17 
MD cha ccontoccs cece cc SOCOM 
Yokes Neck— 
Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed... .70g 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 208 


des wove vssiaale 


-.. per 100 lbs. $6 35Q@* 60 





White Lead, Zinc, ac. 
ra ug. sn white, in Oli 94@ 9 
Lead, American White. in Ol: "4 

Lote of 500 B or over a 84 

Lots less tnan 500 b 

In Barrels.. 

Leotia ad wate. | in oa. 25 > ‘tin 
keg 
Mal *winite in oll, 
pm os 
White. in oll | toS ® aa. 

aa tins, add to keg price.. .. 1% 
Lead, American,Terms: For lk »ts 12 cons 

and over i¢¢ rehare ;ani 2¢-fer cash 

if paid in |} days from date of favo'ce ; 
for lots of 500 Ibs. and over 2¢ for cash 
if pait in 15 days from date of nvoice; 
for lot< of tess than +00 lbs “ 

lead White, Dry in bbls. 

Zinc, American, dr: 

Zinc, French: 

Paris, Red Seal. dry......... . 

Paris, Green Seal, dry.. 

Antwerp Red Seal, dry.. 

Antwerp, Green sei, dry ‘ ood 
Zine, V. M. F:ench. in Poy py Onl, 
Green Seal 

Lots of | tonand over......... soll 

ee 1 COM. ......0.011 Se@i2 
Zine, M French, in Poppy Oil, 
Red § Seni: 

Lo‘s of 1 ton and over......... 10 @10% 

Lotsof less than | ton.... -LOMG@1 4 

Discounts.—French Zine.—Discouns to 
buyers of 19 bb‘. lots of one or mixed 
“~—e. 1%: 25 bbls , 24; 560 bblis., 44. 

Orv Colors. 
Black, Carbon 
Liack, Drop, Amer 
Biack, Drop, Eug..... 
Biack, [VOTH ..ccece- sees eseds. 
Lamp, Com. ..........05- 
Blue, Celestial... 


Bine. Prussian ... 
Rine, Ultramarine 
Rrown, Spanish... 5@ 
Carmine. No. 40 .? BS3.6 ‘at. 09 
Green, Chrome, ordinary 34@ 6. 


For t 


~PalNTS, OILS 


Green, Chrome, pure............17 

Lead. ited, bbis. +» em and kegs : 
Lots 500 b or over. oe 
Lots less than 500 B® 

Lith: , bbis. '¢ bbis. and kegs: 
Lots 10 ® or over. @ “el 


500 Bb. 3. 

Ooher, A.uerica.t.., . # ton 34.8 51@14.00 | 
Orcne:, Ame-ican POE. - 2% @ 3%) 
Orcher, French --» - 1M@24 
Orener, “oreien Golden: . 3 @4 

; Mineral, English. . ‘* > » cetele 
Orange Mineral, French.. net 14 
Orange Minerat, German.. By 


@25 


@ 6% 
@7 


- 


Awe OR DOS 
eo 


hare Mineral. American 

dian, English. . 

Red, Indian, American . 

Red, Turkey, English... 

Red, Tuscan, Engtish 

Red. Venetian, Amer.. #100 fb. 80.! 

Red Venetian. English. Rw Bl 

Sienn Italian, Burnt and 
Powdered * 

Sienna, Ital., Raw, Powd. 

Sienna, American, Raw 

Sienna, American, Burnt and 
Powdered #D 

Taic, French.. . 

Talc, American... 

Terra Alba, French, # 100 » 8) 

Terra Alba, English 

Terra Alba, American No. 1 

Terra Alba, American No. 3": 

Umber, Turkey, Bnt.& Pow. em 2 

Umber, T . Turkey. Raw & Powda. 
mber. 


a 


200d 


0 


ee ee 


; 


; 5 § 


Seeseess 
== wI2o 


—e 


= Seer 


45 @ Oy 
‘2@ 
2«@ 3% 
. '%@ 3 
. iv@ 2 
1 au 
_ oes 
ass 
-. @% 
76 @80 
-$0 9091.00 


Vermilion, American Lead.. 

Vermilion. Quicksilver, buik . 
Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags... 
Vermilion, agiish. Import.. 
Vermilion’ Ch rs. ‘ 


Colors in Oil, 
Rilack. Lamnblack.. .« 
Blue, Chinese 
Blue, Prussian ... 
Blue, Ultramarine. 
Brown, Vandyke 


i aia 


he Table of “ Current Metal Prices” 


atk WN, ocndusdens sahenesol seseeneeel 


te 


1PM © ...is0,. 


AND COLORS. 


Green, Chrome 
| Green, Paris.. 
Sienna, Raw.. 
genns. Rurnt.. 


Linseed raw Calcutta seed.... . 


.Miscellaneais. Lard, Prime Winter..........- 56 


» W hie Fore 
ton $17. 50@20. 90 
i senha Amer. floated..... 16.0 @ 7.00 
een eile No. 1 wee 29,00@11.00 
3.00@ 3. . 


.@ 
China’ Clay, English..# ton 12. Walz. bo 
Gotait. Oxide sie rire 
ng, ‘‘ommon. “ rin 
55@ 157 Sperm, Bleache1 Si fe 


Whiting, Gilders.. 
Whiting. extra Gliders’. ‘58@ 6) Sperm. Natural winter 
Sperm, Bleached Winter... 
bees 2 


0. % 6 
| Cotton-seed, Crude, f.0 b miils.22 
Cotton-seed, ee on ‘20 


seeees "80 
Pi ee el Whaie’ prin. @ apeeecees « 48 


Incans 1B to5Db.. os oe 
In cans 124% B to 25 b. acess el $3 
Spirits Turpentine. 

In Oll bois. . cseseeeseeed5 @55%e Menhaden, Bleached Winter.. “BS 3 
In machine bbls... +. 7155 4%@56 ¢ Menhaden, Ex Bleached Winter 34 
| Menhaden, Sonthern 20 

@15 

6 @R 


Common Bone.......006 cesceee 
@w 


Foot Stock, White......... eepll @I4 | 
Foot stock, Brown 7 @10 | 
German hid @1 | 
French condégeatat | 
a eee cececessé 
Low Gra‘te.. snes ceetees 
arae White. ° 

cum hell Cts per ib. Blac 
| Bleached, Commerc 5. vonateentl 43 @.. 
Rone D Dried 5t a. 
Button . aw 
Diamon4 I" Ma. 
Fine Oranze. > as 
A, ©, Garnet. @. 
D.C 
Octagon B 
T. 


Winter. of 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained 
Menhaden, Light Strained.. 


Ineral 1 
MI 20 ral Oils. cold 


.# 
Bi jack, "99 gravity, idcold bas 
& iner gh filtered... 
yiin t 
Oylinder, a ark filtered, . 
fine. 42-907 gravity. 
| Parafine, 993 gravity. 
' Param ~e, 882 Sravity 
Paraffine, 
Tn small lots ‘2 


Month. 


.. 48 ato 


6) 7 


see the First Issue of Every 





